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WIIIIjE  lh()si>  who  stiil  the  sous  huv'o  lon<j;  hcon  ucoustoniod 
to  lu'hold  iiiiuiy  of  nutur(‘'s  murvols,  such  us  the  uuroru. 
tlic  typhoon,  the  uretic  ice,  the  lire  of  8t.  Elmo,  the 
tropieul  sunset,  und  iiiuny  other  nuturul  wonders  which 
huve  terrified  or  delighted  tin*  voyuger,  it  is  interesting  to  note  how,  in 
eomhining  force's,  nuture  und  mun  huv('  luude  it  piessihle  to  produce 
other  murvc'ls.  us,  for  instunee,  the  niuking  of  it  possible  for  the 
humun  voice  to  conu'  forth  from  the  clouds  with  u  messuge  for  the 
lund,  or  hy  tin*  currying  of  struins  of  music  u  hundre'd  miles  “on  the 
wings  of  the  wind”  to  u  vessel  rolling  in  the*  deej). 

And  yet  these  modern  wonders  ure  only  newe'r  j)huses  of  devc'lop- 
ment  of  tin*  win-less  telegruph  und  tele))hone;  und  the  recent  i)ructicul 
demonstrutions  leetween  ships  on  the  Atluntic  und  wireless  stutions 
on  lund  serve  to  cull  vividly  to  mind  the  rapid  strides  which  huvi-  been 
mude  hy  the  wiiu'less  t('legru])h  in  linking  together  ull  tlu*  nutions  of 
the  W('st('rn  Ih-misplu-re.  ^^ol•('over,  it  is  grutifj'ing  to  believe  that 
such  (h'velopment  gives  ussurunce  of  tin-  possibility  of  ('ven  closer 
communicution  us  the  new  d('vic('s  ure  imj)rov('d  und  perfected  to 
pructicul  utility. 

To-duy  tin-  rock-hound  eousts  of  Alusku  ure  linked  with  radio  stu¬ 
tions  us  fur  southward  us  mun  bus  v'cntured  to  settle.  The  little 
hamlet  of  I'shuuiu,  wlu're  native's  of  the  Fuegiun  Arehipelugo  huve 
collected,  will  soon  liuv*-  u  wire-h-ss  station  with  u  range  of  275  miles 
und  may  talk  with  shijes  that  round  (lupe-  Horn;  or  this  isolated  village 
may  cull  up  the-  m-w  iind  jeowe-rful  rudie*  station  that  surmounts  one 
of  th('  hills  iK'ur  Puntu  Are-nus  in  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  The-  latter 
station,  in  turn,  may  cull  Puerto  Montt,  Talcuhuano  (1,200  meter 
wave  length h  or  the  island  of  Juan  Fi-rnumh'/.  (station  m-uring  com- 


Ky  William  A.  K<‘i<l.cif  I’ati  ViiK'rican  Union  Stall. 
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WIKELKSS  ON  THE  EIFFEL  TuWEH  AT  I’AUIS. 

Since  the  bioakiiiKOUl  of  the  F^uroiiean  war  one  of  the  busiest  wireless  stations  in  the  worhl  has  tieen  ilie  one 
on  the  F^itTel  Tower,  which  keeps  in  constant  touch  with  the  armies  in  the  ficM. 
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|»l('ti<)n),  or  inuiiy  otlu'r  stutions  that  li(‘  witliiii  tlic  2.000  inilc's  radius 
of  the  Punta  Arc'iias  station.  'Phis  lonj;  roach  of  the  windess  hriiuxs 
the  most  soutln'rn  cxtrcinitv  of  Soutli  America  within  am-ial  commu- 
nieation  with  the  many  stations  that  dot  tin*  coast  at  Ahilparaiso. 
('oquiml)o.  Antofagasta.  Ariea,  Jdma.  or.  in  fact,  that  now  stand  at 
intervals  of  a  few  hundn'd  mih's  all  tli(>  way  to  California  and  Alaska. 

On  tlu‘  other  side  of  South  America  a  message  may  l)e  sent  from 
I’unta  Arc'iias  to  (’apc'  Vir<iins.  at  tin'  ('iitiaiua'  to  the  Strait  of  Maj;('l- 
lan.  wliieh  lias  a  station  witli  powi'r  of  275  mih's  rangi*.  thence  to 
('omodoro  Kivadavia.  and  from  that  station  alonj'  the  Arj^imtine, 
rruifuayan,  a, ml  Brazilian  coast  to  Xorth  America.  Or.  within  a 
very  short  tinu'.  it  will  la*  jmssilih'  to  us('  the  “ junffle  route’’  via  Para- 
iruay  and  Bolivia  the  fornn'r  country  having  contracted  for  10  sta¬ 
tions  and  the  latti'r  7  to  Manaos.  and  from  tlu're  to  \Vashin<;ton. 
'Phesi'  two  cities  an*  separatial  liy  a])])roximately  3.100  miles  of  land 
and  s(‘a,  yet  tlu'y  hav(>  hemi  eonversinir  diic'ctly,  and  tin'  opeiator  at 
till'  "r(*at  ruliher  capital  answc'ied  Washin<;ton  tliat  signals  wia-i' 
“heinf;  read  consistently.”  Another  lonj;-distanee  r(‘cord  is  that  an- 
nounci'd  hv  tin*  Wiiidi'ss  A<;('.  to  the  (‘Ifect  that  the  Falkland  Islands 
station  had  heard  the  signals  of  the  Lima  station,  the  ajiproximate 
distance  iKdweim  tin*  two  jioints  heinj;  5.700  kilometi'rs.  or  about 
3.500  miles. 

Other  louf'-ilistanei'  talks  an*  those  reporO'd  in  tin*  public  jiress  from 
tin*  small  jxirt  of  Ilo  on  tin*  Peruvian  coast,  wlu'n  the  ojierator  talked 
with  the  ship  Karmik.  at  the  time  100  miles  .south  of  Coromd.  (’bile. 
That  distance  is  more  than  1,000  miles.  Thi'n*  is  nothin';  ('specially 
remarkahh'  in  the  distance  hen'  ivconh'd.  hut  wlu'ii  it  is  eonsidc'rc'd 
that  the  Ho  station  is  not  ('(juipjx'd  for  lon<;-distanc('  sc'i  vice  it  ajijx'ars 
that  even  low-])ow('r  stations  may  at  tinx's  (h'vc'lop  a  hij;h  d('‘;r('('  of 
lon<;-distanc('  ('llieii'iicy.  Tlx'  sanu'  op('rator  rejxirls  that  Ix'  Ix'ard 
the  Darsena  station  at  Bix'iios  Aiivs,  which  tlx'n'fon'  maki's  another 
n'cord  for  tlx'  Ilo  station  — that  of  Ix'ariiif;  sij;mds  on  tlx'  op])osit('  side 
of  tlx'  contiix'iit. 

Fiv('  years  a*;o  tlx'  whoh'  an'a  of  laitin  America  had  <»nly  about  50 
radio  stations,  includinj;  thos('  ojx'rati'd  hv  the  sev('ral  <;ov('rnnx'nts 
and  others  privaO'ly  owix'd.  ’Pevday  w('  find  tlx'  numlx'r  ^rc'atly 
iix'H'ased.  Ar};('ntina  aloix'  has  mon'  than  120  stations,  ami  30  or 
mon*  ix'W  stations  aie  ju’ojc'cted.  Brazil  has  nearh’  100  stations, 
scattenxl  wc'll  over  her  vast  O'l  ritory.  of  which  34  an'  tlx'  T('l('funk('n 
systc'in  and  mori'  t  han  00  Marconi  and  other  sysh'ins.  Chile  has  about 
44  stati<tns;  Cru<;uav  has  24;  Pai!i<;uay  is  ('n'ctinj;  10  stations; 
Bolivia  stait('d  two  jx'ars  a"o  to  en'ct  7  stations,  and  considi'iahle 
prof;n'ss  has  h('('n  made'.  Tlx'  contract  ])rovid('d  for  an  ('xpc'ixliture 
of  SI 05,000,  and  an  additional  a])])ropriation  has  h('('n  j)n)])osed  foi' 
other  stations.  Bolivia  Ix'in;;  the  heart  of  the  <;reat  continent,  and 
with  Ix'r  ('xtn'iix'ly  hi<;h  natural  ('h'vations,  should  have  a  vast  ianj;e 


THK  UNITED  KHUIT  UOMI'ANY’S  WIKEEKSSlSTATIOXf  AT  I'OKT  l.lMi )N,  l  ()«T A  KII  A. 

lie  one  ()l  llie  best  statious  in  Central  America.  The  company  has  fioin  40  to  00  vessels  in  constant  operation  in  the  Caribbean  Summit  t.lii'.  tiull  m  .Me.\ico, 
and  by  means  of  its  wireless  facilities  keeps  in  touch  with  the  whole  fleet 
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of  culls  iuul  will  !)('  ul)l('  to  talk  with  all  of  her  neighbors.  Ih-ru  has 
for  several  years  reached  her  interior  sections  l)y  a  series  of  wireless 
stations,  hut  tliose  at  San  Cristobal,  near  Lima,  and  at  Iquitos  are 
much  moH'  powerful  and  important  than  any  of  tlu'  dozen  or  more 
stations  now  in  opiuation. 

Kcuador  proposes  to  establish  a  station  on  (Tala])a<:os  Islands  and  at 
(luayaipiil,  (^uito,  Ksnunaldas,  and  other  places.  A  commission  is 
now  considering;  pro])csiliens.  In  (’(domhia  radio  stations  are  already 
operating;  at  ( 'aita<;(>na  and  Santa  Marta,  respectively,  and  othei’ 
stations  are  to  he  installed  at  Jiojxota,  Buenaventura,  ^ledellin,  etc. 

Thi'ouyhout  Central  America,  Mexico,  (hiba,  and  the  AVi'st  Indies 
the  numlu'r  of  ladio  stations  has  multiplied,  so  that  it  is  now  jiossihle 
to  communicate  by  means  of  the  aerogram  with  almost  every  imjxtrt- 
ant  place.  A  shij),  steaming  in  either  direction  from  Alaska  to  ('ape 
Horn,  if  j)rovided  with  a  wireless  outfit  of  a  few  hundred  miles  range, 
m'cd  not  be  out  of  calling  distanci*  of  land  stations.  Likewise  in 
voyaging  from  any  North  American  j)oit  to  eastern  South  America 
the  model'll  shi|)  now  announces  on  its  bulletin  board  that  jiassimgers 
may  talk  with  land  stations,  and  by  land  telegraph  with  thi'ir  friends 
at  home.  As  soon  as  one  station  dro])s  out  of  range  another  is  jiicked 
up,  and  thus  the  news  of  the  day  is  chronicled  on  the  ship's  bulletin, 
to  the  interest  of  the  traveler  or  the  guidance  of  the  mariner. 
Throughout  the  ('arribbean  Sea  the  stations  are  so  numerous  that  the 
wireless  operator  aboard  ship  is  one  of  tlie  bus\’  men  of  the  vessel, 
and  usually  handles  a  large  number  of  business  messages. 

Although  useful  communication  is  the  primary  factor  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  aerial  service,  still  tluM'c  is  a  jiicturesipie  aspect  to  some 
of  the  isolated  jilaces  that  have  been  selected  for  stations.  The  great 
hill  at  Montevideo  that  was  sighteil  by  Magellan  when  on  his  famous 
voyage,  and  which  is  said  to  have  caused  the  navigator  to  shout  a 
name  which  the  place  has  borne  from  that  early  day,  forms  the  real 
tower  which,  with  its  modern  steel  network,  rises  to  a  most  com¬ 
manding  height  and  sends  its  messages  for  many  miles.  This  station 
now  converses  with  the  Falkland  Islands,  directly  or  via  the  Argentine 
stations,  a  section  of  the  world  that  until  recently  nevei-  had  com¬ 
munication  with  other  lands  excepting  by  occasional  sliijis.  When 
the  writer  visited  the  Kalklands  several  years  ago  he  found  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  send  any  kind  of  telegrajihic  message  from  tbe  islands,  for 
the  reason  that  no  means  existed.  Very  recently  the  I’ort  Stanley 
station  linked  that  far-olf  port  with  the  continent,  and  passengei'S  of 
at  least  one  ship  have  been  saved  by  sending  the  S.  ().  S.  call  to  Port 
Stanley. 

The  three  northern  stations  in  Chile  are  located  in  mining  and 
nitrate  regions,  sections  when'  rain  raiely,  if  ever,  falls.  All  who  are 
familiar  with  the  west  coast  will  recall  the  picturesque  location  of  the 
town  of  .Vrica  and  the  frowning  Mono  that  looms  high  above  the  sea. 


WIWKI.KSS  station  at  AI!l,IN(i|(lN.  NKAIt  W  ASI 1 1  \  ( i  T(  .  1).  C. 

The  t.iwor  in  I  he  f.,ie>;ii.nn(l  has  an  alliln.le  of  IKK)  feel:  the  two  smaller  areeacli  l.-K)  feel  hieh.  Sienals  me 
saiiMo  have  been  exchanceil  between  Ihe  Ailini;lon  station  and  the  wireless  on  the  Kilfel  Tower  in 
T."'*  ‘"i  >.«  |»‘l"‘'eit  Arlington  atid  Manaos,  Itrar.il,  a  distame  of  about 

.i,l  Kl  mtles  It  ts  also  claimed  that  siinials  from  Arlmpton  have  been  read  at  Malta,  a  dislame  of  4  Still 
o’  ’V  f  u of.l’anania.  Ihe  fniled  Slates  has  jiisl  compleled  a  wireless  station 
(omposcd  of  three iKMI-foo  towers,  which  is  in  eonslaiil  loilch  with  Arli.iKloii,  I  tiher  slal  ions  will  soon 
ih«M*h:uM  to  (  :>ltforn!!i,  llawnii,  S;imo:i.  tJiumi.  :mi\  iho  rhillippiTM's,. 


SCKNK  IN  TIIK  STirM'r  «>K  MA<iKLh.\\. 

Kven  at  I'nnia  Arenas,  the  .^utiiernmost  city  in  the  world,  located  on  the  Strait  of  Mayellan  mav  be 
louiKl  u  wiroloss  station  koppintr  in  touch  with  the  worM. 


THAXSrOKTINO  AN  AHMV  WJKELKSS  EQLIl'MKN T. 

K«ir  inaccessilile  regions  and  difficult  trails  a  compact  wireless  equipment  for  field  service  can  lie  in 
ported  on  three  mules  and  set  up  and  placed  in  operation  in  20  minutes. 
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ft  was  tJiat  workiiK'ii  in  pic'parin^  I’oiindatioiis  I'nr  wiivloss  tow- 
(M's  (lu^  up  wcll-pivsorvud  inuinini(*s  tluil  fi'uni  all  appcaiaiicos  must 
have  la'cn  l)uri(>d  for  (•(‘Hturu's;  so  that  in  this  instance  the  most 
niod(*rn  ineaiis  of  eomnuinication  stands  praeth-alh  on  the  same 
lii'ound  tliat  was  frecpieiited  hy  peo])les  of  l)y*ione  aj^es. 

Faitlx'i-  southward  the  ;xreat  lutrale  ]»(trt  of  Antol’aj^asta  has  a 
station,  and  those  in  char.iTe  of  its  operation  speak  of  th(>  •  infinite 
distance"  that  must  he  traversed  in  order  to  reach  the  seem'  of  their 
daily  or  ni<rhtly  labors.  Th<‘  Antofas^asta  towers  stand  in  a  desert 
of  white  sand,  several  miles  from  the  town.  Location,  of  (course,  was 
cluisen  with  due  re<;ai(l  for  scientific  or  ])ractical  results,  and  these 
facts,  as  in  many  other  ease's,  have  ])lac(‘d  the  operators  far  from  the 
company  of  fellow  man.  Tlu'ir  work  is  edten  (piite*  as  d(*solate  as  that 
of  the  lijiht  keeper  on  sojne  far-olf  island,  wla'ie*  the  calls  of  fric'iuls  >r 
<if  passin*:  ships  are  rarely  enjoyed. 

rile  ollicial  openinj^  of  wireless  communication  hetwccn  Lima, 
Peru,  and  tin*  country's  chief  city  on  tiu'  upper  Amazon  (IquiU)s)  was 
mauj^urateel  about  two  ye'ars  aj^o  on  the  summit  of  (k'lro  d('  San 
(’ristobal,  the  {^reat  hill  that  dominates  the  valley  of  tin*  Kimac.  This 
bill  is  Did  f(‘et  above*  the  city,  1,3(58  fe'ct  eibove*  sea  level,  and  the* 
wirele'ss  towe'r  rises  34N  fe'e't  above  its  summit,  d'his  wirele'ss  station, 
whie-h  use's  the  Tele'funke'ii  system,  has  a  peewe-r  of  10  kileewatts,  anel 
althou<,di  a  mountain  rantfe'  18,000  fee't  hii^h  lie's  be'twe'e'ii  the'  two 
cities  only  12  minutes  we'ie*  re'e[uire'el  to  e'stablish  ceemmunie'at ion 
betwe'e'ii  them.  It  is  inte'ie'stiiif'  to  note*  that  the*  pe'e)])le'  e»f  ancie-nt 
rimes  are'  said  tee  have'  useel  this  commanelim^  j>e»sition  feer  signal  fire'> 
as  a  nu'iins  of  communicatie»n.  while  tei-day  meeeh'rn  scie'ne-e'  utilize'> 
the'  same'  natural  te)we'r  to  talk  with  stilt  ie)ns  at  lepntos,  (540  mile's  away ; 
Miinaos.  1,425  mile's  elistant,  iinel  stiitions  that  eleet  the*  coast,  as  well 
as  to  keep  in  touch  with  ships  far  out  te)  se'a.  The'  e'ost  e)f  the  two 
stiitions  at  Lima  iinel  lepiitos  was  iibout  .8150.000. 

rhe  subje'ct  of  sin’rounelinf;  the  wire'less  se'rvie-e'  with  Siife^Uiirds 
which  will  jereve'iit  the'  anuiteur  e>pe'rator  freem  se'iious  inte'rfere'iice' 
with  the'  transmissiem  eef  impeertant  nu'ssaj^es  is  bein'?  <?iven  atte'ntion 
by  the  various  ceumtrie's,  and  it  is  preebable'  that  the'v  will  all  sheu  tly 
have  uniform  re'fiulations  <?e)ve'rninf?  this  feature,  as,  for  instance,  in 
Brazil,  where  autheiiity  feer  the  establish me'iit  eef  a  wire'less  station 
re'sts  with  the'  (leevernme'nt  oliicials.  anel  ii  corjioratiein  eer  inelividual 
wishin<?  tee  e'n}?iij;e'  in  the  weerk  must  |)re'se'nt  ollicial  ])liins  etf  the 
propeesed  station  iinel  sheew  the'  ne'ce'ssity  iinel  aelvantii^e's  for  its 
ope'ration. 

Seve'ral  confe'ie'nce's  een  raelieetelefiraphy  luive*  be'en  lu'lel  (Berlin,  in 
100(5,  anel  Lonelon,  in  1012),  at  which  me)st.  if  met  iill,  e>f  the  nations 
of  the  weerlel  were  rejire'senteel.  The  priiuiiry  object  e>f  the'se'  inter- 
uiitional  gatherings  has  been  to  secure'  unifeirmity  eef  o])e'rating  se'rvice' 
among  all  ve'ssels  equipped  with  wire'le'ss  eeutfits  iind  land  statieetis  all 


(’onrtesy  of  Worhl's  Work. 


A  MODERN  TYRE  OF  FIELD  WIRELESS  OUTFIT. 


riii-;  equipint-nl,  11:1x1111.’  it«  own  powi'.r  (■ngine  frees  armies  from  the  danger  of  interrupted  eomrmmication. 


IN'TKKIol:  (»K  TIIK  CMTK.l)  WlKKl.KSS  I' KLi;(  1 1!  A  I'l  I  STVTIOX, 

\V  ASIIIN(iT(»N. 

When  all  the  telephone  aiul  telej;iaph  lines  from  the  National  ('ai)ital  are  ]mt  out  of  commission  by 
severe  winter  storms  the  wireless  teleiiraph  keeps  on  iloiim  business  at  the  same  oM  staml.  This 
happened  upon  the  occasion  of  the  inanfrnrai ion  of  rresiilent  I'iift  on  the  tth  of  March,  ItHW. 


INTKltlOU  UK  A  WlKKl.KSS  STATION. 

I  he  elwiric  i)ower  lor  the  wireless  stations  is  itsitally  fttrtiishcl  by  iiasoline  motots. 
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WIKKI.KSS  I  Kl.KliKAl’ll  \  IN  I  llK  AAIKHU  AS.  .)  1  1 

ovcM'  the  world.  In  ixoiK'iiil,  all  ol‘  the  Latin  VnK'iican  coiintrics 
have  (>stal)lisli('(l  stations,  and  additional  one's  arc  projected,  in 
accordance  with  tlu'  recoinnK'ndations  of  these  inte-rnational  con- 
h'rences.  It  can  l)c  n'adily  uneh'istood  that  "rcat  advantai'es  will 
i-esult  fi'oin  world  uniformity  of  service  and  working's,  both  as  rejjards 
j'overninent  service  and  that  conducted  l)y  private'  ceerpeeratietns. 

In  the'  I’nite'e!  State's  euu'  eef  the'  ineest  |)iae'tie'al  use's  te)  whie'h  wire'- 
le'ss  hii>  he'e'U  put  is  its  instedlat ieeii  een  nie)vin>'  i-eiilway  trains. 
One'  e'nte'r|>risin*^  reeael  has  e're'e'te'el  teewe'rs  aleen^  its  line's,  anel  the' 
eepe'iateu-  etn  ii  piisse'iiye'r  train  oO  mile's  an  heeur  may  ihish  ii 

nu'ssajie'  freuu  his  little'  leeeeeth  te)  varieeiis  peeints  ideeiie;  the'  railway. 
Inasmue'h  as  the'  weei'kim:  e)f  wire'le'ss  is  ^jfre'atlv  influe'iu'e'el  hA'  the' 


WIKKI-KSS  STATION'  VN’I)  KN'Tll  VN*e-K  Te)  DeK'KS  AT  HtJKN'oS  AIIIKS.  A  Ue:  KN'TIN'A. 

he'i"ht  e)f  te)wcrs  anel  the)  le'ii^th  e)f  iU'riiils,  it  mav  he'  aske'el  he)\v  the' 
system  has  he'e'ii  aelapte'el  te)  the'  le)w  ciir  of  the'  niilway. 

The  seelvinj;  e)f  this  ve'xin^  epie'stion  le'ejuireel  the'  lerains  e)f  many 
e'xpe'its,  whe)  eeve'ie'ame'  the'  elillie'ultv  l)y  eirnin.e'inj'  the'  wires  aloii" 
anel  verv  cle)se'  to  re)e)fs  e)f  the'  ctirs.  'Phe'  ie'e[uire'el  curre'iit  is  supplie'el 
!)y  ii  small  inoteer  elrive'ii  hy  ii  whe'el  een  the'  axle'  e)f  the'  e-ar.  At  jire'sent 
this  railre)jiel  se'i  vie'e'  is  Ciiinihle  e)f  ceenmiunie'atin^  do  mile's,  hut  as 
im]>re)ve'me'nts  eire'  he'inj:  maeh'  ceenstantly,  it  is  helie'veel  that  .seieen  the' 
elistiince'  e-an  l)e'  e'xte'iiele'el  te)  ,)()  miles.  Then,  with  te)wers  aleenf;  anv 
l  iulway  at  intervals  e)f  40  or  50  mile's,  passengers  ma.v  use'  the'  raihva.v 
wire'le'ss  se'ivie-e'  with  mue'h  me)re'  e-eenvenience  than  the'  orelinarv 
te'le'graph. 

Thus  we'  se'e'  that  wire'le'ss  is  e'Xte'Ueling  its  use'ful  iinel  huimine'  se'ivice' 
in  iill  elire'e'tieens.  It  is  saving  thousanels  e)f  lives  upeen  the'  high  .se'as; 
it  is  hi'inging  the'  wheele'  Aveerlel  inte)  e'lo.ser  te)uch;  in  l)usine'ss  its  impor- 
tiinea'  e'jin  ne)t  he'  eeve'restinnite'el,  while'  as  a  ple'asure'  in  linking  far-eeff 
frie'iiels  anel  fjiinilie's  it  is  he'ye)nel  ce)mparise)n.  Its  giiielual  iieK'iine'e'- 
me'iit  and  pe'ift'e'tion  will,  without  elouht,  still  furtlu'r  asteenish  the' 
weerlel.  All  lionoi'  to  its  inve'iitors  anel  to  those'  laheering  te)  make'  it 
me)re'  pe'ife'e't. 
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SOUTHERN  STATES 
LATIN  AMERICAN  i 


*  ^ 


TWO  iK'W  fuctoi’s  ill  the  ccomimic  jiixl  coinmcrcial  rdiitious 
l)(‘t\v(‘('n  Latin  America  and  the  I'nited  States  ari'  now 
strennonsly  emjdiasizinjj  th(‘  opportunities  for  a  jfreater 
I’an  Ameriean  trad*'.  'I'lie  lii-st  of  tlu'si',  tin*  ojieninj;  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  has  been  anticijiatc'd  for  10  years  and  (“vcuy  possihh' 
ph  as<‘  has  heiui  the(»retically  considmu'd,  discussed,  and  written  ahont. 
Much  speculation  has  been  indulged  in  and  many  a<;(‘ncies  liave  been 
at  work  to  arouse  tin*  manifold  husiiu'ss  interests  of  the  Anu'ricas  to 
“f^et  rt'ady  for  the  <»])enini:  of  tlu'  Panama  Canal.” 

'Po  the  eastern  and  southern  p(»rtions  of  th('  Lnitt'd  States  the 
cri'ation  of  this  new  route  meant  tlie  jirobahh'  devcdojuuent  of  a 
trade*  with  the  5,000  miles  of  we'st  coast  of  South  Anu'rica — since 
the  imjiortant  factors  of  jiroximity  and  easy  access  were  to  give* 
them  a  decided  advantajie  ovc'i*  Kurojiean  competitors.  Everyone 
knew  that  this  would  mean  much,  (‘ventually,  in  the*  trade*  re*latie)ns 
hetwe*e*n  the*se*  sectienis  of  the*  twee  contine*nts,  hut  it  Wiis  all  meere*  eer 
less  ce»nje*ctural  anel  all  in  the*  meire*  e*r  le*s.s  hazy  future*.  On  Aufiust 
15  the*  Jhinama  Canal  thre*w  ope'ii  its  stt*e*l  <;att*s  tee  the*  e;euume*rce*  eef 
the  worlil,  aiul  the*  lirst  facten*  b(*came  a  pr(*se*nt  re*ality. 

dVee  we*e*ks  he'fore*  this  very  auspiciems  e*\e'nt,  he*we*ve*r,  une*x))e*ct- 
e*dly  and  un])roviele*d  feer,  almost  in  the*  t^\inklin^  of  an  e*ye*,  the* 
se*conel  factor  hurst  ujietn  the*  conscie»usne*ss  eif  e*e)mme*rcial  Ame*i*ica 
and  inaele*  e»f  the*  s])e*culative>  dreams  eif  ye*ste*relay  a  viviel,  startlinj', 
coinpe*llinfj:  fact.  Since*  Au<just  1  six  eif  the  <fre*ate*st  conime*rcial 
natiems  e»f  the  weirlel,  all,  e>f  course*,  active*  compe*titoi*s  eif  the*  Unite*el 
States  in  all  of  the*  marke'ts  eif  laitin  Ame*rica,  have*  he*e*n  ])lunj,u*el 
into  a  de*structive*,  all-consumin«f  war.  Thus  the*  que*stie)n,  “What 
can  we  se'll  tee  and  huy  freem  tlie*  we*st  ceeast  of  Seeuth  Ame*rica?”  has 
•suelelenly  he*e*n  transfeirme'd  intei  the*  lar;fe*r  anel  far  we*i<^htie*r  que>stie»n. 
“  What  can  we*  se*ll  to  anel  huy  freuii  all  e»f  Latin  Ame'rica?” 

'I  he  nee*ds  e»f  Latin  Ame*ricii  are*  ceiincieh'iit  in  kinel,  thou<'h  ])e*rhai)s 
not  in  ele*j;re*e*,  with  theise*  of  all  othe*r  hieflily  civilize'el  portions  e»f  the* 
weirlel.  1'he*re*  is  not  a  ni*ce*ssity,  a  ceuufeert,  ne»r  e've*n  ii  luxury  which 
ine)ele*rn  civilizatiem  kneiws  feu*  which  the*re  is  not  seuue*  el{*manel  in 
almost  e've*!*}'  Latin  eMUintry  seuith  eif  the*  IJniteel  State's.  Naturally, 
as  is  the*  case*  in  the*  I'nite'e!  State's  anel  e*lse*where*,  the*  j^re'ate'r  de'inand 
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I  By  Kiiw.ini  .Vibes,  of  Pun  Vnierioan  Union  SlHff. 


SEA-ISLAXD  COTTON  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

I  he  South  has  also  lounil  out  that  the  longer  and  finer  the  staple  the  higher  the  price  its  cotton  will 
command.  Oiven  tlie  right  kind  of  soil  it  takes  no  more  land  and  l)ut  little  more  labor  to  rai.se  good 
cotton  than  poor.  l$y  careful  e.xperiment  it  has  been  founii  that  the  growing  of  Sea-Island  cotton  can 
be  greatly  extended  in  many  of  the  Southern  States. 


Till-;  I’AX  AMKinCAX  I'XIOX. 
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i>  for  ti  'ssiti'.'s  and  coiiirorts.  'rii"  ]);-()|>l('  (d  tlia  va^t  l  ural  districts 
iK'cd  f<»(id,  clothijiir.  and  sh  'It  'r.  Many  nf  such  wants  arc  su])])Ii  'd 
dy  tiu'ir  own  ])rodnction.  wliil  ■  many  others  can  he  su])])lied  oidy 
hy  the  ])rodncts  of  other  conntri  s.  Jji  th-'  mod  rn  ca])itals  and 
lariTcr  cities  of  tliose  conntri' s  th  ■  <l(‘man<ls  ar  ‘  jnst  as  div;  rse  and 
com])l  ‘X  as  are  those  of  London.  X ew  York,  and  l^aris. 

As  a  l)road  ])ro|)(»sition  it  may  Ix'  stat('d  that  all  of  tin*  Latin  Aimn'i- 
can  (anintrics  arc'  producers  of  primary  food  ])rodncts  and  many  of 
tlumi  are  rich  in  all  kinds  of  mineral  icrodncts,  with  ])erha])s  the 
sinii’h'  ('Xc('])tion  of  coal.  On  tin'  othci’  hand,  pc'rhajcs  not  om*  <-an 
"npicly  its  own  demand  for  mamd’actnrcd  ]»rodncts.  d'hat,  in  a 
mitsln'll,  is  tin*  ('conomic  situation,  and  that  is  the'  basis  npon  which 
th(‘.  comnu'rcc'  lahwc'cn  the'  rnitt'd  State's  and  Latin  Amt'iica  mnst 
1)('  hnilt.  'Pile  answei’,  thendore,  to  the  (picstion  ])roponnd('d  may  he 
concisidy  stati'd  tin*  I’nitc'd  State's  e-an  se'll  to  Latin  Anu'iica,  in 
varviii'T  epiantitie's,  sonu'thin^  ed  e've'rythin*;  it  e-an  imimdae'tnre : 
it  e-an  hny  from  Leitin  Ame'iica  a  larii’e'  ])ortion  ed  all  the*  ])iimai'y 
food  and  mine'nd  ])roehie-ts  it  meiy  ne'e  el. 

In  e-omme'icial  e-om])e'tition,  otlu'r  thin<rs  he'inji  eepial,  the'  se'lh'r 
who  e'an  eh'live'r  his  >iooels  hy  the'  short e'st  anel  e'lu'iipe'st  renite'  has  a 
hie:  aelvantiijle'.  In  the*  I’nite'el  Steite's  the'  e:e'et<ifa])hie'jd  leee'eitieen  ed 
the'  (hdf  anel  Seeiith  Athintie-  State's  five's  the'se  se  e-tiems  this  iielvantaeje 
ed  preeximity.  A  I'e'iniirkahh'  e>p])eirtnnity  is  thus  etffe're'el  tee  such 
niiinufae'turine:  inte're'sts  ed  the'si'  Steite's  as  are'  ])re'pare'el  tee  e'nte'i 
inte)  the*  e'eempe'titieen  feir  laitin  Ame'iie'iin  traeh'.  The'  (hdf  ])e)rts 
])artic\darly,  fre»m  tlu'  semthe'in  ti)>  ed  'Pe'xas  areninel  tei  Tam|)a,  Fla., 
sheeulel  ])re>lit  eneermemsly  fre»m  the'  ele'Ve'le>])me'nt  eif  this  traeh',  as 
shetidel  alset  e»nly  in  a  slightly  h'sse'r  eh'gre'e'  the'  Athintie'  ])e»rts  ed  the 
Semtheastern  State's.  Jntcrietr  transpen  tatieen  fae-ilitie's  te>  tlu'se'  ])e)rts 
will,  ed  cemrse',  ])lay  an  imt)e>rtant  ])art  in  eh'te'rmining  the*  e'Xte'iit  ed 
the'  zenie'  affecteel. 

The  meist  impentant  fe'ature*  ed  thee  ])re>hh'm  whie-h  e-eenfremts  tlu'sc 
State's  just  ne»w  is  the'  elive'isity  anel  e'Xte'iit  eif  the'  manufacturcel 
preielucts  which  tlu'V  have'  to  eelfe'r  te»  Latin  Ame'iie-a.  In  this  e-eeniu'c- 
tieui  it  may  he  we'll  tee  re'ine'inhe'r  that  ed  all  the'  imjieti'ts  ed  Latin 
America  as  a  whede',  te'Xtih's  anel  the'  manufacture's  tlu'ie'ed  h'ael  in 
ejuantity  anel  in  value',  anel  that  in  this  e-lassifie-ation  e-eettetn  anel  its 
manufacture's  feniu  by  far  the'  large'st  gi'etu]).  It  is  in  this  branch  ed 
e'X])orts  that  the'  semthe'rn  mills  slmuhl  he'  able'  tei  eleeininate'  the*  market 
in  the  future',  jiretvieh'el  iilways  that  the'V  are'  e'ejuijipe'd  te»  sujijily  the' 
character  ed  goexls  feir  whie'h  the'ie'  is  the'  gre'ate'st  eh'iuanel,  anel  at 
price's  which  will  me'e't  e'empie'titieen. 

The  characte'r  ed  ceetteen  manufae'ture's  fe»r  which  the'ic  is  a  large'  and 
ge'iicral  de'iuand  threnighemt  all  eef  Semth  Ame'iie'a  he'ing  ])re'tty  much 
the'  same'  in  all  ed  the'  cemntrie'S,  an  e'Xaminatiem  ed  the'  impeuts  of 


AN  Ol’KNKI)  COTTON  BOLL 


CNMATI  REI)  COTTON  BOLLS. 


A  TEXAS  VARIETY  OF  COTTON  KNOWN  AS  “RESISTANT.” 

The  above  is  an  example  of  what  careful  cultivation  and  experiment  will  accomplish  in  improving  the  length  and  texture  of  the  staple  cotton. 
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THE  PAX  AMEIUCAX  UXIOX. 


Argentina  may  suflioe  tn  show  in  a  geiK'ral  way  what  these  countries 
need  and  wliat  they  buy. 

During  the  yiair  lOKi  Arg(uitina  im])orted  und(U‘  the  major  classi¬ 
fication  of  "Textiles  and  manufactures”  (including  cotton,  wool,  silk, 
and  oth(T  lib(‘rs)  nearly  90,()00,()()0  ])esos’  worth.  The  Argentine  gold 
peso  being  worth  commercially  alxmt  97  cents  in  Unit(‘d  State's  cur¬ 
rency,  the  following  figures,  originally  given  in  jeesos,  may  he  roughly 
estimated  as  being  ('(piivalent  to  dollais.  Of  cotton  textiles  and 
manufactun's  Argentina  importi'd  over  .S4n,00(),00()  worth.  Of  these' 
imjeeerts  the  fedleewing  ite'ins  anel  vahie's  will  givee  somee  idea  eef  the 
eleniand:  Piex'e  geeods,  hle'ached,  S4,S00,00U;  unbh'ached,  SI, 200, 000; 
prints,  84,000,000;  dyeel,  S12,SOO,000;  etthew  ceeleerc'd  ceetteui  cleeth, 
81,000,000;  yarn,  elye'el,  81,000,000;  yarn,  unelyeel,  81,070,000;  steeck- 
ings,  nearly  82,000,000;  ce»unte'r]uine'S,  ne'arly  81,000,000;  hanelkew- 
chie'fs,  8840,000;  sewing  threael,  8427,000;  ceearse  thread,  8340,000; 
bags,  8400,000;  ribbons,  8380,000;  towels,  8244,000,  etc.  Surely 
these  figurees  freun  eeidy  euu'  Semth  Ameiican  cenintiy  sheevdd  interest 
the  ceetton  inanufactureu's  e»f  the  Seeuth.  One  more  statement  in  this 
ceunuiction  ought  to  give  them  feeeed  feer  theeught.  Of  the  840,000,000 
weerth  of  cotteen  manufeictures  irnpeei'ted  ley  Argentina  the  United 
Statens,  the  producer  eef  eever  00  ])er  cent  of  the  world’s  cotton  for  mill 
consumption,  sold  less  than  3  ])('r  cent.  Of  the  cotton  imports  of 
JJrazil  the  United  States  sold  h^ss  than  3  pc'r  cc'iit;  of  those  of  Chile,  less 
than  5  ])er  cent;  of  those  of  all  of  Latin  America,  including  Cuba, 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the  near-by  co\intries  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  a  little  over  a  general  avejagc''  of  8  per  cent.  Evidently  the 
cotton  manufacturers  of  th<‘  I'niti'd  State's  have  been  unable  to  meet 
European  comjx'tition.  Doubtless  they  themselves  best  know  the 
ri'asons  fe)r  this  state  of  things.  Ch(ai])ness  of  unskilh'd  Eurojeean 
labor  can  not  account  for  it,  for  the  fact  that  I'nited  States  ])roducts 
of  low'er  grades  of  cotton  mamifactiires,  such  as  unbleached  ])ieco 
goods  and  strong  canvas,  com])ete  succt'ssfrdly  wdth  the  European 
jeroducts  all  over  the  world,  proves  that  the  eh'inent  of  ordinary'  labor 
has  but  little  to  do  with  it.  On  the  other  hand,  in  ])roducts  requiring 
the  highest  degree  of  skill,  such  as  laces,  knit  goods,  ribbons,  etc.,  the 
European  countries  m()no])oliz('  tin*  trade.  To  the  writer  it  woidd 
S(*em  that  the  chief  element  ('iitc'ring  into  the  competition  for  the 
trad(‘  in  the  higher  grades  of  cotton  inanufacLires  is  skill,  and  that 
it  is  uj)on  the  production  of  these  higher  grade's  that  the  greate'st,  and 
certainly  the  most  profitable,  development  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
South  depends. 

In  this  connection  it  is  giatifying  to  note  the  remarkable  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  various  industrial  lines  in  the  South  during  the 
last  few  yeai-s.  The  pe<)j)le  of  that  section,  having  once  awakened  to 
the  necessity  of  improving  conditions  in  agriculture,  manufacturing. 
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and  in  all  industrial  pnrsnits,  arc'  l■(‘s|)()ndin<;  to  the  doinaiids  (d'  nlod(^l•n 
|)ro<rrcss.  'I'Jh'  <n'nd(‘  and  \vast(d’nl  nu'thods  cd’  tlii'  ])ast,  nndi'r  tin* 
>|)ur  (d'  (“oinjadition.  aT('  fast  nivin^  way  to  np-to-dati'  inanaiXiMiuMit, 
hotter  oi’jrani/ation,  and  tlu' inti'odnction  cd'  liiirlior  skill  and  training. 

TIu'  industrial  loaders  of  the  South,  wliotlior  in  the  ;;roat  stool  and 
ii'on  |)lants  (d‘  Alahaina,  the  fnrnituri'  faolorios  (»f  North  ('ai(»lina,  or 
the  o(dton  faotoii('s  (d’  nearly  all  tlu'  Soutlu'rn  States,  arc*  laying  the 
oroatost  stress  upon  and  ‘rivino  tin*  greatest  ('noourair<'niont  to  odnoa- 
tion  and  t(‘ohnioal  trainiiiir  in  t  lioir  rospoot  iv(' linos.  In  this  feature  of 
soutluMii  developiiKnit  lies  tin*  liope  for  the  future  domination  of  the 
rnit('d  States  in  the  world's  markets  in  several  lines  (d‘  inannfaetiires. 
(‘speeially  in  thos»>  of  cotton  t(‘.\tiles  and  pi'odnets  of  sti'ol  and  iron. 
In  the  (“oononiy  of  production  and  inaik(*tino  of  manufaetured  ])rod- 
uets  transportation  id'  the  raw  materials  as  well  as  that  of  the  linished 
product  forms  a  most  inpxntant  factor.  Where  the  raw  material  is 
])rodueed,  whi'ther  from  fiidd  or  mine,  there,  too,  should  the  hi<rhly 
linished  i)rodiiet  he  in  de.  The  South  has  at  last  he<run  to  realize  this 
im|)ortant  fact,  ('specially  with  iroard  to  its  oicatc'st  aoricnltural 
|»roduct  —cotton. 

In  this  connection  the  writer  ventures  to  make  the  statement  that 
tile  time  is  not  far  distant  w.hen  in  not  only  every  important  city,  Init 
in  every  little  soutliern  town  w,here  chc'ap  ])owei'  may  he  had,  will  he 
located  inamifacturino  jilants  so  constructed  that  the  seed  C(dton  from 
the  fields  may  hi'  di'livered  at  one  door,  and  the  hij'lu'st  fxrade  (d' 
cotton  jnints,  jiii'ce  jioods,  stockings,  and  even  laces  he  loaded  into 
freiirht  cars  for  shipment  from  anotln'r  door.  In  otlu'r  words,  the 
raw  material  will  enti'i-  and  the  linished  artich',  iin'olvino  the  hi<;hest 
d('<rri'e  of  skill,  will  issue  from  the  sanu'  jilant.  Wlii'ii  that  state  id' 
affairs  has  Ix'i'ii  hrouoht  about  the  country  that  jiroduees  two-thirds 
<d'  the  raw  cotton  of  the  world  will  certainly  si'll  more  than  S  per 
('('lit  (d'  Latin  American  imports  of  cotton  manufactuirs. 

The  raw  material  Ix'ino  at  hand,  three  c'lenu'nts  in  the  production 
and  suci'cssful  maiki'tino  <d'  hijih-oraih'  manufactures  are  paiamount: 
(1)  ('hea|)  ])ower;  (2)  skilled  lahor:  (d)  convenii'ut  transportation 
faeilitu's. 

As  to  the  first  (‘h'lneiit  the  South  is  wonderfully  hless(xl.  The 
cheajx'st  and  Ix'st  ])ow('i'  for  maiuifacturijii;  pur]x>s('s  is  water  power 
couvi'i'ti'd  into  eh'ctrical  power.  All  ow'r  the  South,  frmn  the  moun¬ 
tain  streams  and  cascades  of  t  he  Appalachian  system  to  t  he  ]X)nderous 
>W('ep  of  th('  miohty  rivers  of  the  Mississi])])i  ^'all('y  and  (lulf  ('('"ions, 
water  ])ower  in  millions  of  hors(']X)wer  units  awaits  develojunent. 
Much  alono  this  lijie  has  been  doin',  much  more  is  heino  ])roj<'eted. 
To  consider  this  phase  of  the  industrial  jirohlem  in  detail  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  article,  dust  one  (d'  many  instance's  may  he  cited  as 
an  ('xamph'  of  what  has  already  Ix'en  aceomplislu'd.  d'his  is  the 


A  (iKOltCIA  CDTTOX  Mil,!,. 

Whore  tlie  raw  material  is  itroduceil.  whether  from  lielti  or  mine,  there,  too,  should  the  highly  finished 
product  be  made.  The  ,''OUth  has  at  last  beKiiti  to  realize  this  important  fact,  e,specially  with  regard 
to  its  greatest  attricnltitral  product— cotton,"  ( Kdward  .Mites,  in  “The  Southern  Slates  and  l.atin 
,\merican  Traile.") 


A  MECHAXrrAI,  COTTON  nCKEH. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  inventions  of  recent  years  is  a  mechanical  cotton  picker,  invented  by  Mr.  Anipis  Campbeli,  a  j)attern  maker  of  CliicaRO.  It  isciaimed  lliat  lliis  machine 
will  pick  95  per  cent  of  the  cotton  that  is  open  in  the  fieid  without  injury  to  the  unripe  bolls  or  the  plants,  at  the  rate  of  an  acre  per  hour.  This  tremendous  saving’  in  the  cost 
of  gathering  the  South’s  greatest  staple  product  promises  to  revolutionize  the  industry. 
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devel()])inent  of  the  water  powc'is  of  Xorth  and  Sontli  ('aroliiia  ])y  the 
Sotitliern  Power  ('o.  This  eoni])auy,  whose  jtritieijtal  power  stations 
are  at  CJreat  Kalis.  Koeky  Creek,  and  Xinety-nine  Islands,  S.  ('.,  trans¬ 
mits  a  curretit  of  100, 000  volts  over  lonjj  distanees  ami  sii])i)lies  elee- 
tric  power  for  more  tliiin  150  cotton  mills,  furnishes  electric  li<;lit  tind 
])ower  for  50  towns,  and  is  operating'  an  extensive  system  of  inler- 
iirban  electric  railways.  This,  besides  fnrnishin^  power  for  many 
minor  plants,  snch  as  cotton  fjins,  cottonseed  oil  mills,  etc.  Tims 
one  concern  distributes  cheai)  power  over  an  enormous  area,  covering 
almost  two  great  States,  in  which  niannfacttiring  ])lants  of  various 
kinds  have  sprung  uj)  like  mushrooms  and  htive  come  to  stay.  Many 
other  hydroelectric  power  plants  are  in  operation  and  many  more 
are  planned.  Xotable  among  these  is  the  anticipated  plant  which 
in  the  near  future  is  to  he  established  at  the  Mussel  Slioals,  in  the 
'I'ennessee  River,  in  Xorth  Alabama.  This  section  of  the  State  of 
Alabama  is  noted  for  its  fine  cotton,  while  only  ''ti  miles  south  of  the 
river  is  the  iron  metropolis  of  the  South,  liirmingham,  to  which  point 
the  contemplated  power  plant  will  be  enabled  to  furnish  electric 
power  for  its  great  iron  and  steel  industries.  These  are  instances 
showing  that  the  South  is  alive  to  the  o])port unities  presented  by  the 
natural  resources  of  this  section  of  the  country.  The  great  coal  fields 
of  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  the  Virginias,  and  Carolinas  fur¬ 
nish  cheap  fuel  for  steam  power  where  water  power  is  not  available. 

The  second  element,  skilled  labor,  is  also  being  rapidly  introduced 
into  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  wSouth.  Besides  taking 
adv'antage  of  every  labor-saving  machine  and  device,  curtailing  waste, 
and  employing  trained  foremen  anti  superintendents,  skilled  artisans 
are  being  brought  in  and  labor  conditions  as  to  bousing,  education, 
and  sanitation  of  factories  and  villages  of  the  operatives  are  being 
improved.  As  an  instance  may  be  cited  the  Republic  Mill  at  Great 
Falls,  S.  C.,  which  began  operations  in  1911  with  5S0  looms  and  25,200 
spindles.  In  describing  this  factory  Prof.  Edwin  Mims  writes  in  the 
World’s  Work: 

The  looms  are  the  latest  imjaovement  of  the  Xorthroj)  Draper  automatic  tyi)e,  2G  of 
which  may  be  operated  by  one  wea\er;  they  run  while  the  employees  are  at  dinner. 
There  is,  furthermore,  a  Barber-Coleman  drawing-in  machine  which  takes  the  i)lace  of 
15  or  20  girls.  Excellent  proGsions  for  light  and  ventilation  in  this  mill  are  su])ple- 
mented  by  the  Cramer  humidifying  .system.  Electric  a])pliances  enable  the  owner# 
of  the  mill  to  comjtute  exact  ly  the  cost  of  power  for  any  dc])artment  of  the  mill.  *  *  * 
The  living  conditions  of  the  employees  are  on  a  ])ar  with  every  other  feature  of  the 
mill;  among  other  noteworthy  i)rovdsions  is  that  for  every  cottage,  in  addition  to  elec¬ 
tric  lights  and  sewerage,  pure  water  is  produced  by  the  electric-ozone  jirocess. 

In  regard  to  the  organization  and  policy  of  another  largti  company 
Prof.  Mims  writes: 

Approximately  the  same  conditions  prevail-  on  a  larger  scale  to  be  sure — in  the  12 
mills  (4  at  Columbia,  2  at  Greers,  1  at  Greenville,  etc.)  that  have  recently  been  merged 
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into  tlie  Parker  Cotton  Mills  Co.,  with  hea<l<niarters  at  (ireenvillo,  with  a  eapital  stock 
of  .Slo.tMKl.lMKl.  Tlic  main  idea  of  its  i)rcsi<lcnt  is  that  by  combination  the  individual 
cajiacitics  of  different  men  adapted  to  leadershij)  and  mana<;ement  tnay  best  be  real¬ 
ized.  Instead  of  eacli  mill  havin':  a  manai;er  who  has  chars'e  <if  all  de])artmetits.  there 
are  exi)crts  in  linance,  in  the  o]>eration  of  the  plant,  in  buyini:  and  selliu",  and  in  the 
study  of  the  scietitifie  phases  of  cotton  manufacturin':,  each  one  of  these  experts  giving; 
his  attention  to  his  ])articular  subject  in  all  the  mills.  The  i)olicy  of  the  president  is 
to  do  for  the  le.ss  jmyjrressive  mills  what  has  been  sug<;est(‘d  in  the  cotisideration  of  the 
lleitublic  Mill— as  fa.st  as  possible  to  introduce  all  modt'rn  im])rovements,  to  manufac¬ 
ture  an  increasin<:ly  hiffh  (|uality  of  goods,  and  to  cut  out  the  middle  men  betwetm  the 
mills  and  the  btiyers  of  finished  products. 

It.  lUiiy  Ixt  stmii,  tlu'iTforo,  that  Soiitherti  mill  owners  fully  realize 
the  lUicessity  for  hetter  orjianization,  trained  management,  n])-to-date 
mechanical  aitplianct's,  and  the  most  favorable  etivironment  for  their 
operatives.  All  of  tlu'st^  factors  enter  very  hirgtdy  into  the  successful 
jtrtaluction  of  any  matiufactured  commodity.  Elliciency  diminishes 
the  cost  of  itroduction  and  imjmtves  the  output.  The  one  element, 
however,  upon  which  too  much  stress  can  not  ])c  laid  is  that  of  skill. 
The  fact.ors  of  England,  Ciermany,  Italv,  France,  and  other  manufac¬ 
turing  countries  of  Europe^  have  heretofore  practically  shut  out  the 
Unittul  States  in  the  markets  Latin  America  in  those  lines  of  cotton 
manufactures  in  the  production  of  which  is  required  the  highest  skill. 
Some  commercial  figures  from  the  Kepuhlic  of  Chile  will  serve  as  an 
illustration. 

In  1912  that  country  Ixnight  cotton  textiles  and  manufactures 
worth  over  .514,000,000,  of  which  the  United  States  sold  less  than 
.5900,000  worth.  Among  other  things  under  this  classification  we 
find  that  Chile  bought  of  spool  cotton  1,450,000  dozens,  of  which 
1,179,000  came  from  I]ngland,  170,000  dozens  from  France,  and  over 
88,000  from  Germany;  of  heavy  drills  for  clothing  the  total  by  weight 
amounted  to  1,503,000  kilos,  of  which  about  657,000  came  from  Ger¬ 
many,  566,000  from  England,  155,000  from  Italy,  48,000  from  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  42,000  from  France;  of  plain  and  twilled  cloth,  2,500,000 
kilos,  of  which  2,204,000  came  from  England,  102,000  from  Germany, 
and  lesser  quantitiesfrom  France  and  Italy;  of  dressgoods  and  linings, 
2,330,000  kilos,  of  w’hich  1,733,000  kilos  came  from  England,  408,000 
from  Germany,  91,000  from  France, 06,000  from  Italy,  and  24,000  from 
Spain.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  in  all  of  these  high-class 
products  were  in  negligible  quantities;  yet,  in  cotton  bagging,  of  a 
total  of  1,477,000  kilos  imported  by  Chile,  over  1,000,000  kilos  came 
from  the  United  States;  of  the  imports  of  sheeting  the  United  States 
sold  next  to  England  in  quantity,  and  in  cotton  flannel  the  United 
States  came  first.  All  of  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
factors  of  the  United  States  have  not  yet  reached  that  degree  of  skill 
in  the  production  of  the  highest  grades  of  cotton  goods  which  will 
enable  them  to  compete  successfully  with  those  of  several  European 


A  nrSY  DOCK  AT  GALVESTON,  TEXAS. 

Exports  of  raw  cotton  from  the  I'nited  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1914,  were  valued  at 
1910,000,000,  exceeding  the  former  high  record  by  $2.i,000,000.  The  value  of  the  exports  of  this  great 
staple  has  doubled  in  the  last  12  years. 
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couiilrit's.  l*(‘rlii»|)s  tli('  iiiiportation  of  a  f<AV  operatives  possessiiio- 
the  needed  skill  and  experitniee  and  a  close'  pe'Vsonal  study  of  sotn.e  of 
the  mills  tnrniny  out  these*  products  in  the*  leadinu'  manufaeturiny 
cente'fs  of  Kurope*  would  do  mueli  to  altc'r  this  .>ituation. 

As  to  tin*  third  e'lenu'nt  eonve'uient  t ranspoi'lat ieui  facilities  tin* 
Seuith  is  well  sup[)li('d  with  natural  waterways  and  (‘Xee'lh'iit  railway 
syste'ius.  In  the  (h've'lopinent  of  ayrieiilt ural  and  luanufaet urinji 
industries  p('rha|)s  no  section  of  the  I'nite'd  States  has  '•('(•('ived 
j'reater  aid  and  more  intelligent  eoojx'iation  from  its  railroads  than 
has  the  South.  Wherever  a  eommindty  has  showii  [erojjress,  wlu'iH'ver 
an  industry  has  yiven  [eroinisc'  of  success,  wlu'ie've'r  natural  rc'souivt's 
have  ealh'd  for  tlu'iu,  tlu're  the  j-ailroads  have  f'one,  either  with  main 
lines  or  spurs,  to  stimulate  humaii  emh'avor.  I'he  South  has  been 
fortunate'  in  that  its  yre'ate'st  railway  syste'ins  have*  hee'ii  umh'r  the 
manage'nu'iit  of  ('ntc'iprisim;:.  proyrc'ssive',  and  far-sc'e'in^  nu'ii  who 
have  re'ali/.e'tl  that  in  the  (h'vel  epnu'iit  of  tin*  e  umtrv  through  which 
tlu'V  op('rat(*d  lay  tin*  future'  [)re»spe'iity  eif  their  line's,  (^uie-k  to  se'e* 
e)p[)e»rtindtie's,  these*  nu*it  have*  ofte'ii  h'el  the*  vanyinirels  e>f  imiustrv 
ami  hy  their  e'neaiuraye'ine'nt  dutve'  stimulate'el  llajjjoino  e'lldrts  ami 
peeinte'el  the*  WilV  to  othe'js  who  laile'el  tei  se'e*  set  e-leeirlv.  This  stjite*- 
lue'Jit  is  tine*  of  the*  Southe'rn.  the*  Louisville*  A  Xiishville*.  the*  Balti- 
metre*  A  Ohio,  iind  iminv  ettlu'is.  Sine'c  this  artie-le*  eleeds  with  the* 
eleve'l  ipme'iit  if  tniele*  he*twe'e*n  the*  S  tilth  ami  Latin  Ame'iie-a  ni 
unelue*  partiahty  e-an  he*  e*hiiiy;e*il  if  a  spi*e*ifie*  instane*e*  eif  very  re*ee*nt 
etee*urrene*e*  is  me*nlieine*el.  In  e-einne*e*lietn  with  this  teipie*  it  is  hut  fair 
to  ri'fer  tei  the  inte'llioe'nt  e'll'orts  the*  Southern  Railway  is  makinj'  tei 
stimulate  the*  inte*re*st  eif  Southe*rn  imlustrie's  in  this  traele*.  Xaturall\ 
the'se  elfeirts  are*  nett  me*re*ly  altruistie*.  Tei  huihl  up  the*  feireit'n  traele 
of  the  Seiuth  me*ans  the*  liuilelinj;  up  eif  husiiu'ss  for  the*  railway  e-om- 
pany.  'I'he*  se*aports  eif  the*  South  Atlantic  anel  (lulf  States,  as  he*re*- 
teifeire  pointe'el  eiut,  are*  so  leie*ate*d  o(>(i<rraphie*ally  as  tei  oive*  the*m  a 
^'re'at  aelvantaife*  ove*r  those*  farthe*r  re*meive*el  freiin  Latin  Amerie-an 
eaumtries.  'riu*  virions  line's  e-eim[)risin<'  the  Seuitlu'rn  Railway 
system  are*  aelvantaye'oiisly  leie'ate*el  with  re*fe*re*ne-e*  to  the  transpeirta- 
tiein  eif  ujoeiels  feir  e'Xpeift  to  the'se*  peirts  ami  feir  the  elistrihut ion  of 
such  preielue-ts  as  may  lie*  importe'el  fieini  the*  e*eiuntrie's  eif  Latin 
Ame'iie-a.  Ile*ne*e*  the*  interests  eif  Seuitlu'rn  imlustrie's  anel  of  the* 
Southe'rn  Reiilwiiv  ('ei.  are*  iele*nt ie*al. 

Ri'aliziii''  thiit  the*  sue*e*e*ssful  eMinstrue*t iein  eif  the  Riinama  (’anal 
eipeneel  new  peissihilitie's  for  Seiuthe*rn  nie*je-hants  anel  manufeie-ture'is. 
the  Seiuthern  Railway  iHie-ials  ile*te*rmine*el  tei  start  a  prae*tie-al  e*ani- 
[)ai.<!;n  feir  traele*  e'xiiansiein,  neit  emly  in  the*  marke'ts  that  e*oulil  he* 
re*aehe*el  threuiffh  the*  ne*w  wate*rway,  hut  with  all  eif  the*  Latin  Ame*i  iean 
e*ountrie*s.  As  a  first  ste*p  in  this  elire*e-tiein  the*  manaoe*me*nt  of  the* 
syste'in  in  the*  summe*r  eif  e*mpleiye*el  ji  ejualilie'd  e*.\pert  tei  make* 


TOliACCO  I'LAXTS  IX  FI.OWKH. 


Kl.oWKK  OK  TIIK  TOHA<'CO  I’l-AXT. 


GROWING  TOliACCO  PLANTS  UNDER  UOVKH. 


on  the  lai  jjer  tobacco  i)laiitatiotis  of  Eeiitucky,  tlie  t'arolinas,  and  Virginiajnay  be  found  great  can vas-co vercd ^sheds  under  whicli  the  young  plants  arc  raiseil  from  the  mmmI 

and  protected  until  mature  enough  for  transplantation. 
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a  tour  of  South  Amorica  and  to  report  on  the  trade  possibilities  of 
each  of  the  eountries  visited.  Tliis  report  contains  a  vast  amount  of 
information  as  to  the  mark('t  opportuniti(>s  and  as  to  the  eommotliti('s 
produced  in  each  of  these*  countrios  for  which  there  is  a  demand  in 
the  United  States.  The  next  step  was  the  creation  of  a  new  oflice, 
involving  the  employment  of  a  South  American  a"ent.  The  scope 
and  sphere  of  usefulness  of  this  office  is  succinctly  set  out  in  a  state¬ 
ment  made  by  Mr,  Fairfax  Harris  m,  president  of  the  company,  as 
follows: 

S]>lcn(lul  us  were  the  <)]>i)iir(tniilies  al'l'orded  hy  their  geogrupliioal  and  eeonomic 
advantages,  the  inaimfacturers  aTid  merchants  in  the  territory  traversed  hy  the  lines 
of  the  Southern  Railway  system,  with  some  notable  excei>tions,  had  given  little 
attention  to  the  Latin  American  markets,  and  it  was  a]'])arent  that  intelligently  con¬ 
ducted  coo))en»tive  effort  would  he  necessary  for  the  development  of  trade  in  such 
volume  as  would  he  mutually  protitahle  hi  the  railroad,  to  the  communities  served  hy 
it,  and  to  tin*  Latin  American  ])eoples.  The  tirst  thing  necessary  to  he  done  was  to 
tiring  to  tin*  manufacturers  and  merchants  of  the  territory  served  liy  the  railroad  expert 
knowledge  of  the  trade  ojiiiortnnities  in  each  Latin  American  country,  of  the  customs, 
laws,  and  iiort  regulations  of  each  country,  of  their  credit  systems,  and  of  the  jiarticular 
method.s  of  jiacking  desired  for  jiarticular  markets,  and  to  aid  those  jiroiiosing  to  enter 
these  markets  in  ]nitting  their  advertising  matter  and  correspondence  in  the  language 
of  the  country  with  which  they  were  seeking  to  do  husiness.  The  .Southern  Rail¬ 
way  has  undertaken  hi  do  this  hy  the  employment  of  a  South  American  agent. 
Mr.  L.  Chandler,  who  has  been  selected  for  this  imjKirtant  work,  is  well  (jualitied 
for  it  hy  special  training  and  practical  experience,  lie  was  a  student  at  the  Tniver- 
sity  of  Buenos  Aires  and  also  at  .San  Marco.s,  Lima,  Peru,  and  was  for  several  years 
in  the  consular  service  of  tlie  ITiited  .States  in  Latin  American  countries. 

It  is  the  liusine.ss  of  this  ag(*nt  Ui  know  the  character  of  commodities  that  an*  in 
demand  in  each  of  the  Latin  Amerit'an  markets  and  to  know  tlie  jimducts  of  eacli  of 
the  Latin  American  countries  that  can  advantageously  be  imjiorted  into  the  United 
States  through  the  jiorts  servf'il  by  this  sy.stem.  It  is  his  husiness  to  know  the  estah- 
ILshments  in  the  territory  adjacent  to  the  lines  of  tlie  railroad  that  are  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  goods  that  the  Latin  American  ])eo]ile  want.  As  to  goods  not  now 
manufactured  iu  tliis  t(*rritory,  he  must  know  where  they  can  be  manufactured  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  lines  of  tlie  railroad  or,  lacking  that,  where  in  the  United  States  they  can 
he  obtained  for  .shipment  tlirough  southern  jnirts.  Equijiped  with  tliis  information. 
-Mr.  Cliandler  visits  manufaeturers  and  merchants  and  advises  them  as  to  where  and 
how  they  can  best  develop  markets  for  their  goods  in  Latin  American  countries. 
.Mthongh  le.ss  than  three  months  have  ela]).sed  since  the  inauguration  of  this  work,  its 
effects  have  alreaily  been  aiqiarent,  especially  in  an  increased  volume  of  husine.ss 
through  the  jMirt  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  hy  the  regular  steamship  line  from  that  jKirt  to 
•Vi^rentina  and  ITuguay. 

Wit  It  sucli  cU’orts  as  this  by  the  railways  of  the  euiintry,  with  the 
eoiistaiit  jiropatiaiKla  for  the  development  of  friendW  interemirse  and 
eommereial  relations  lietween  the  United  States  and  Latin  America 
conducted  by  the  Fan  American  Union,  with  the  systematic  efforts 

1  of  the  Department  of  (’ommerce  of  the  United  States  and  the  Southern 

(’ommercial  (’onfiress,  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  in 
jreneral  and  of  the  South  in  particular  can  not  remain  in  iitnorauci* 
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TIIK  II!(tX  INDI'STKV  IN'  TIIK  SOI  TIl. 

ThP  iiirliiri’ shows  but  a  small  |i(irti(pn  (if  tlif  fiiinarcot  the  Tpnncssco  Coal,  Iron  and  Hallway  (  oiniiany’s  plant  at  Knsicy,  near  ltiiinint!hain.  Alaliaina,  the  (.'teat  iron 

metropolis  of  the  South. 
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of  the'  opportiiilit i('s  loi'  tlic  ('xtc'iisioii  of  their  comiiM'rce'  with  Latin 
Anu'i'icii.  Oiu'  of  tlu'  dillicultie's  hitlu'ito  confront inj;  tlu'  ('xporters 
of  the  Ihiiti'd  Stiitc's  has  l)een  tlu'  lack  of  dirc'et  l)aid\in^  facilities. 
'I'Ik'  National  ('ity  Bank  of  Xc'w  York  has  very  reec'iitly  taken  tlie 
neee.ssary  sti'ps  to  ('stal)lisli  l)ranclies  at  Bneiios  Airc's  and  Kio  de 
•laiK'iro.  On  .'^('pteinher  2(5  a  eor|)s  of  eh'veii  of  tlu'  l)ank’s  ex))erts 
left  X('w  ^'ork  for  the*  purpose  of  at  once'  ('stahlishiny  and  plaeiny  in 
opc'ration  tlu'se  hianehes.  Lventnally  other  hranelu's  will  Ix'  e'stah- 
lished  at  Sant iayo,  ('Idle,  Lima,  I’l'ru,  iind  other  limineiiil  centers  of 
■South  Anu'i'icii,  thus  alfordinj'  Anu'iiejin  linns  eni;a<;ed  in  laitin 
American  trade*  eideeiuiite'  lae-ilitie's  feer  e'xehiinye',  e'stithlishinj;  e-ie'el- 
its,  mid\in;f  e-eelle'e-t ieens,  e'te-.,  threeii^h  frie-mlly  iiye'ne-ie's.  The  hills 
j-e'e-e-ntly  iiitrexlue  e'el  in  ('e)nyre'ss  will  nnde)nl)t e'elly  re'sult  in  the*  hinlel- 
iny  up  e)f  iui  Anu'i  ie-jin  mere'luint  marine'  ami  iuleh'd  shippiuy  fae-ili- 
tie's.  It  re'undns  for  the*  manufjie-ture'is  of  the*  .South  te)  nu'e't  the' 
>itU!ition  hy  providing  those  preeehu'ts  foi-  whie'h  tlu'ie'  is  .-i  ele'iuand  in 
Liitin  Ame'rie-ii  and  in  the*  nninufjie'tnre'  of  whie'h  tlu'v  enjoy  peculiar 
iid Viint.iye's  iii  e'ompe'tition  with  othe'r  e-ountrie's.  'I'his  e'oinpe'tition 
for  the  pre'se'ut  is  nduiuu/e'd  hy  the*  eh'Viistiitiny  Wiir  iii  whie-h  the* 
h'iielinn  e'eemnu'rcial  nations  e)f  Lurope'  are*  e'nyiiye'el.  With  prope'ily 
e')|uippe'el  side'snie'li  to  intrealne'e'  the'ir  |)roelue'ts  the*  imimd'aet ure'is  eef 
the'  .South  shoidd  soon  he*  eihle  to  e'stedelish  theii'  sujere'mae'y  in  tlu'se* 
line's  in  the*  nnirke'ts  of  the*  We'stern  I  le'ndsphere  em  a  peruuine'nt 
hiisis.  'Pile'  time'  is  e'lnine'iitly  I'ipe*  for  the'iu  to  “ye't  in  the*  yame'.” 


SOME  OF  THE  UPRIVER  FLEET  AT  PARA. 

l.ili-nilly  hundreds  of  small,  lighl-diaft  steamers  assemble  at  Para  from  the  many  tributaries  of  the  Amazon.  They  go  thousands  of  miles  into  the  interior  of  the  continent. 
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IN  SOUTH  AMERICA’ 

Deau  .Mu.  Editor:  Ih'rc  1  jiiu  on  tlu'  Amazon  Hivc'r  for  after  all 
it  is  best  to  speak  of  Manaos  as  on  the  Amazon,  rather  than  to  tiy  to 
he  too  exact  ami  to  place  it  on  tlu*  Kio  Negro,  about  10  miles  from 
the  Amazon.  Wasn't  it  a  dri'am  of  (‘very  child  in  si'cond  geography 
to  sc'c  the  Amazon,  that  mighty  rivc'r  ;1.000  mih's  long  and  banks  so 
far  away  as  to  be  invisible  i  J  am  here,  aft(‘r  the  most  absorbing 
trip  1  have  had  in  all  my  restless  experienc(‘.  1  can’t  lu'lieve  it  yet. 
But  1  look  from  my  room  window  upon  the  extensive*  city  and  across 
to  the  black jwati'rs  llowing  southward:  I  ask  the  mofo  (hot(‘l  boy) 
what  the  name  of  the  place  is.  and  1  confess  to  myself  that  at  last  one 
dream  has  come  true — 1  am  on  the  Amazon,  and  at  Manaos. 

But  1  must  tell  how  1  came  hen'.  1  have  hurried  more  than  1  had 
intc'uded,  when  1  left  Pernambuco,  so  that  it  has  tak(‘n  me  only  liv»* 
weeks  to  s(‘e  the  coast  towns  and  to  reach  this  wonderful  int(‘rior. 
1  hurried  because  1  wanted  to  finish  and  bi'cause  1  did  not  find  sulli- 
cient  (‘iicouragement  in  North  Brazil  to  demand  indefinite  stay  in  any 
one  place*.  vSt(*amers  call  at  (*ach  port  on  the  av(*rag(*  once  a  week, 
but  it  so  happ(*n(*d  that  in  two  plac(*s  a  de'lay  b(*tw(‘en  steamers 
m(*ant  probably  t(*n  days,  and  in  other  ports  I  had  to  do  the  best  1 
could  during  the  few  hours  in  which  my  own  stcanu*!*  was  at  anchor. 

One  r(*ason  for  the  check  in  busiiu*ss  activity,  notic(*abl(*  (*sp(*cially 
since  1  enter(*d  this  northern  t(*rritory,  was  the  hurt  done  to  Brazil, 
and  1  dan*  say  to  all  the  financial  world,  by  tin*  Balkan  war.  It  was 
astonishing  to  me,  here  on  the  spot,  how  much  att(*ntion  was  and  is 
paid  to  Europ(*an  matt(*rs,  and  how  car(*fully  its  war  was  followed 
by  the  newspapers.  It  illustrated  how  vitally  inter(*st(*d  South 
Am(*rica  is  in  Europe,  and  to  how  great  an  extent  finances  on  this 
contin(*nt  dejiend  upon  peace  and  hop(*fuln(*ss  in  that  continent. 

So  long  as  Europe*,  which  is  by  far  the*  heavi(*st  buy(*r  of  South 
Anu'rican  products,  has  a  full  purse*  and  the  optimism  to  inv(*st  or 
to  le*nd  cash  for  industrial  and  oth(*r  purposes  he're,  the*  whe*(*ls  go 
round  happily  and  almost  without  friction;  but  let  Europe*  have*  use* 
for  its  mone\*  at  home,  le*t  the  people  or  the  gov(*rnme*nts  eith(*r 
re*fuse  to  invest  or  actually  to  r(*call  money  alre*ady  offe*re*d  to  South 
America,  a  shudder  go(*s  through  financial  circles  in  this  part  of  the* 
world. 

This  shock  has  now  be'en  felt  to  a  severe*  d('gr(*(*  in  Brazil.  'rh(*rc 
we*re*  tremors  of  it  as  1  approach(*(l  Sao  Paido,  but  in  the  north. 


*  The  tenth  of  a  series  of  12  artieles  eominencing  in  the  January  number  of  the  aullctiii. 
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pai'tlv  hccausi'  of  its  iri'ojiiapliical  isolatitui  and  |)artly  hccausc'  tlu' 
(dlVct  liad  Ik'coiih'  mon*  |)ron()unc('d  hy  llu'  tiinc  1  naiclu'd  then'.  I 
can  oail  tin*  (‘onditiniis  I  inat  IVom  day  to  day  notlunjr  less  tlian  a 
crisis.  Ill  lialua  and  alon^  that  coast  tin*  toliacco  intc'i'csts — im¬ 
portant  ainonc;  tlic  otlu'r  ajjricnlt nral  activitic  s  of  this  part  oi'  lirazil  - 
wen*  feeling  tlu'  tiglitncss  oi'  foreign  linanci's.  In  Pernandmeo  and 
this  anal,  ovc'r  whicli  siipir  cane  is  a  <rrcat  and  steady  crop,  husini'ss 
men.  at  least  tliosi*  with  whom  I  came  most  diri'ctly  in  contact, 
wen*  complaining  of  hard  times.  In  tlie  rnlilier  r(‘jrion  on  the  Ama¬ 
zon  tliinjrs  an*  at  thc'ir  worst,  so  they  told  me. 

For  this  reason,  discouraging  hnsincss  and  tin*  tension  of  waitinj; 
for  improvement  in  the  money  conditions,  and  also,  let  nu'  confess 
it,  l»ecans(‘  1  conld  not  help  yiiddin^  to  my  im|)atiimci‘  to  iji't  mairer 
lioine,  1  hnrrii'd  toward  the  end.  From  Fernamhneo  1  came  direct 
to  Faia,  visitiiii!;  each  city  only  as  lon^  as  tlie  steamer  remaim'd  in 
port,  and  stayed  on  that  steamer  all  the  way  to  Manaos,  after  a 
four  days’  halt  in  Para.  In  Manaos  1  take  a  Booth  Lim'  sti'amer 
direct  to  Barbados,  down  the  Amazon  (thronjih  Para,  hnt  passenjji'rs 
on  out ward-honnd  steamers  can  not  >;o  ashore  to  do  much  hnsincss). 
and  then  northward  to  that  ti<i:hl  little  British  island. 

1  can  not,  thcrcfori',  repoi  t  any  ('nemiraiiins  results  in  mytmir,  and 
actin>r  on  inii^ulse  1  think  1  would  havi'said  nothinji  about  my  c.\|)cri- 
('tici's  in  Xorth  Brazil,  ('onsidcrins;,  howcvi'r.  that  the  sujijji'stions  1 
may  make  on  |)ractical  travel  conditions  will  he  of  scrvici*  for  the 
future,  and  that,  ('ven  if  1  may  fri»ihtcn  a  ft'W  travelers  who  have  hi'cn 
tem])ted  to  include  this  ari'a  on  tlu'ir  itiiu'rarv,  1  have  at  least  calk'd 
attention  to  tlu'  coiuplcNity  of  international  r('lations.  1  am  <t:oinir  to 
contimu'  the  ski'tch.  Kc'im'iulK'r,  ])h'as('.  Mr.  Fditor,  that  you  can 
('ras('  anything  that  si'i'ius  not  to  suit  tin*  purpose'  of  the  Bulletin. 
.Vcvcrtln'less,  it  is  we'll  woi  th  whiles  to  re'e'e»<rnize'  an  eie'e'asiemal  e-huiel, 
anel  just  neiw  Brazil  is  in  a  pe'rieiel  eif  eh'pre'ssiem.  Sure'ly  no  one*  is  a 
warme'i'  frie'uel  eif  Latin  Ame'rie-a  than  myself  anel  no  erne  has  a  (iriue'r 
he'lie'f  in  the  rie  hne'ss  e>f  t  he  e'litire'  e'emtine'iit.  I'ae'ts  are  fae-ts,  ImAvever, 
and  we  husiiu'ss  mi'ii  whe»  elepe'inl  ipiem  sale's  and  eirde'rs  feer  sue'Ce'ss 
like'  te»  ke'e'p  petste'el  em  reeditie's.  Freiiu  pre'se'iit  inelie-eitions  alse>,  anel  I 
re'i^re't  to  aeld  this  e'emviction.  Brazil  is  ^eiin^  to  se'e*  hareh'r  time's 
he'foi'e'  she  se'e's  he'tti'r  eme'S. 

^ 

My  last  h'tti'f  was  fetrwiireh'el  from  Pe'iiuuuhueo.  In  it  1  ju'omiseel 
to  te'll  of  the'  trip  te»  tliat  e  ity  fretm  Mae'e'ien  e'apital  !>f  the  State'  of 
Alageias.  hy  the'  (ire'at  We'ste'rn  Bailway  (  British)  which  ceumee-ts  the 
twei  ports  anel,  on  a  imrthe'rn  elivision,  make's  it  possible  to  ce)ntinue*  all 
the'  way  to  Natal,  the'  e-apiteil  of  Biei  Ciranele'  elo  Norte'. 

'riu'  distane'e  he'twee'ii  Maccio  anel  Pe'rnamhue'e*  is  JlS  mile's  (.kjO 
kilemu'te'rs),  siml  (he  thiough  e'xju'e'ss  train  make's  the*  tri|)  in  jeist 


ONK  OK  rilK  KKoA  riN(i  POi  KS  A'l'  \  AP  DK  I  AKN'S,  I’AKA. 


lim*  iniU*s  lioUiw  I’ani  i>  tlu*  (•onipniiy'<  \\orksh(»]».  at  Val  <lo  (  aons.  Amoii^:  ollua 

tMpnpiiHMit  for  ilu'ir  iiso  an*  two  lUKitin^'  dorks,  to  la*  rmjdoyrd  for  tlu*  repair  esi>e(*iany  of  tlie 
small-draft  sioainers  ^*ll;'a^:ed  in  ii]>-river  trallic.  Karh  dcn-k  has  a  capacity  of  1.7(H)  Ions  dead 
woiuhl .  They  can  he  sunk  helow  1  lie  water  so  as  to  lake  on  a  ves>e!  to  he  ie]>alre<l .  and  1  hen  raised, 
as  in  the  illusiratkin.  to  make  a  drv  dock  in  all  rest‘ects. 


TMK  DOCKS  AT  MANAOS.  IMiAZIL. 

The  met  IumI  of  inaintainin;;  const  ant  comnumicat  ion  hetweeii  the  steamers  at  t  he  docks  and  the  warehouse^ 
on  I  he  shore  is  very  ingenious.  Phe  docks  t  heinseK  es  lloat .  hut  are  connected  to  t  he  shore  hy  a  movable 
]>latform.  Between  warehouse  and  <lock  are  numerous  cables  on  which  hu^^e  carriers  travel  hack  and 
forth  to  load  or  to  unload.  Thus  there  is  no  interruption  to  the  commercial  activity,  no  matter  what 
the  condition  of  tin*  water  in  the  IDo  Ne*:ro  mav  he. 
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about  12  hours  (there  is  uo  iiiglit  train.)  It  oilers  a  ijood  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  the  interior  of  the  country,  to  notice  the  cliaracteristics 
of  the  ])eople  as  well  as  tlie  agricultural  ami  pastoral  resources.  1 
made  no  stops  on  the  way,  nor  did  I  see  any  towns  large  enough  to 
warrant  me  in  so  doing.  Tin*  country  is  generously  i)opulated,  how¬ 
ever,  and  1  should  think  that  an  agent  with  sugar-mill  machinery  and 
modern  farm  implements  would  find  a  market.  1  want  to  say  a  com¬ 
mendable  word  about  the  management  of  the  lailway.  The  coaches 
were  comfortable  and  clean.  Tliere  was  a  dining  car  attaclied,  which 
s('rved  regular  meals,  but  in  which  at  all  liours  one  could  get  rt'fresh- 
ments  as  desired.  The  schedide  was  accurately  maintained.  Of 
course  1  knew  that  1  was  traveling  during  the  ilry  season  and  that 
therefore  no  im])ediment  in  the  nature  of  wasliouts  was  encountered, 
but  gossi])  with  ])ass('ngers  seemed  to  indicate  that  delays  were 
infrequent. 

Maceio  is  a  deliglit.  The  climate  is  undeniably  tropical  ami  the 
so-called  ])ort  is  nothing  but  an  open  roadstead  in  which  vessels  must 
anchor  and  lighter  cargoes  to  shore.  But  the  city  itself,  of  about 
40, 000  inhabitants,  is  as  pleasant  a  place  as  I  want  to  see  in  Latin 
America,  ddie  streets  are  clean,  the  public  buildings  well  constructed 
and  modern,  and  there  is  an  air  of  refinement  which  shows  a  high 
class  of  jieople  in  every  social  grade.  Business  was  slow  but  not 
stagnant.  When  the  projected  port  works  permit  a  more  expeditious 
commerce,  1  have  no  doubt  but  that  Maceio  will  become  a  better- 
known  centiT  of  Brazilian  trade 

Of  Pernambuco  1  can  not  speak  with  confidence.  Recife  the  city 
is  called  on  the  maj>s,  altliough  nobod}’  speaks  of  it  as  such,  and  tlie 
distinction  is  made  for  the  sake  of  the  State  of  tJie  same  name  and 
bi'cause  Recife  is  the  strange  reef  guarding  the  liarbor.  The  outer 
city,  the  commercial  portion,  has  l)een  torn  down  in  the  desire  for 
improvement,  which  is  so  general  at  present  in  all  America.  The  port 
itself  was  being  transformed,  tlie  inner  city  was  dismemberi'd,  and  a 
sense  of  change  was  everywhere.  If  the  threatening  restriction  inloans 
or  credits  is  escaped,  Pi'rnambnco  will  boom  and  be  placed  again  on  the 
permanent  schedule  of  trans-Altantic  steamers,  but  only  the  future 
can  successfully  solve  thesi*  (‘xpectations. 

And  for  the  Brazilian  part  of  my  story  little  is  left  but  the  coastwise 
voyage  from  Pernambuco  to  Para,  and  my  hasty  exploration  of  the 
Amazon,  It  was  rather  a  curious  feeling  of  isolation  winch  impressed 
me  as  I  left  the  harbor  of  Recife  on  a  Brazilian  Lloyd  steamer  for  a 
seven  days’  trip  to  that  port  at  the  entrance  of  the  Amazon.  At  the 
south  the  trav'cler  is  not  shut  olf  frmi  all  contact  with  the  “States,” 
but  along  this  strip  of  Brazil  commerce  and  other  communication 
northward  is  almost  altogetlu'r  lost.  One  sees  and  hears  of  things 
European,  but  the  “  Yanqui”  world  appiairs  to  lie  below  the  horizon. 
1  had  no  opportunity  for  closer  comparison,  because  the-  steamer 


THE  BOWS  OF  UIVKK  STEAMBOATS  OX  THE  AMAZON  AND  ITS  TUIBUTAHIES. 

I'he  hulls  of  these  steamboats  are  of  steel;  they  are  Hat  bottom  and  very  strony,  hut  every  inch  of 
space  is  utilized.  The  draft  is  only  30  inches  for  those  of  13U  tons  capacity,  so  that  even  in  the 
driest  season  navigation  continues  uninterruptedly. 
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Ill  liny  lilioii  to  the  iiileiior  of  tiu-  coniiiuMil  lliu  tnivelor  Itecins  Ills  practk'ul  joiiriiov  at  soiiio  Midi  a  serin*  as  tills.  The  small  ihi  r  ste  unris  air 
takrii  at  I  hr  |iriiiri]>al  town  ami  rally  liiiii  sotiirl  iiiirs  liiimlrris  of  iiiilrs  into  llir  iiiiknowii  roiiiiiry  hr  wishes  lo  visil 
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iisuillly  iinivcd  in  |):iit  ('urly  in  tlic  inoniing.  pi'iinittcd  passcin^crs 
to  jjn  aslioro  at  alanil  hut  departures  were  scheduled  t award  d  in 
the  aft('rnu(>u,  su  that  it  was  unsafe  to  fail  to  he  on  hoard  at  that  hour. 
What  littl(“  1  could  see  at  (iisl  hand,  howi'vei’.  had  luui  only  iuea<;('r 
ndatious  witli  North  Auu'riea. 

('ahed(‘llo  was  tin*  first  harhor  made  north  of  Ihaiiainhuco.  'I'lii' 
(‘Utraiiee  is  into  a  ri\  I'r  wlieia'  the  steamer  can  anchor  close  t(t  a  pier 
ecpiipped  with  luodcau  machiiu'ry.  'rrallie  is  hy  railway  with  the 
interior  capital  of  the  States  of  the  same  name,  Parahyha,  IN  kilo¬ 
meters  (11  miles)  away,  ('ahedello  is  a  sand  spit  covered  witli  ])ahus, 
naloleut  of  the  Tropics  and  exotic  even  to  my  eyes. 

Then  came  .\atal,  cajiital  of  Kio  (Irande  do  Norte.  'Pin'  entranci* 
to  its  l  ivin'  is  tliron<jh  a  narrow  break  in  a  ja,<;t;ed,  anij:rv  lookin':  reef 
which.  onc<>  it  <:ets  its  fanjrs  on  a  misguided  vessel,  never  releases  it 
till  its  hones  add  one  more  dillienlty  to  the  harhor.  At  present  only 
one  vessel  at  a  time  can  anchor  witliin.  It  was  a  fascination  to  watch 
the  <ryrations  of  our  l>i<:  steamer  as  she  swayed  here  and  there  throu<;h 
the  current.  <:uided  hy  the  skillful  hand  of  tlie  “pratico”  (pilot),  who 
had  sole  chariie  of  us.  A  rod  more  or  less  and  we  were  af;roimd. 
This  is  no  (‘xattjtm'atioii,  really.  Only  the  day  hid'ore  our  arrival  at 
the.  entrance  a  stran<re  tramp  steamer  had  tried  to  cross  the  reef,  its 
captain  too  impatient  to  wait  for  tlie  licensed  pilot,  Imt  the  poor 
tilin':  had  straddled  the  rock  in  a  calm  sea,  and  tlierc  she  stood,  ap- 
jiarently  at  anchor,  hut  in  all  prohaliility  doomed  to  slow  destruction. 
•Natal,  with  perhaps  iM), ()()()  inhaliitants,  is  a  pretty  little  city,  thor- 
ouf:hly  Jirazilian  in  aspect  and  atmosphere.  There  is  rail  connection 
with  Pernamhuco  and  Maceid,  hut  most  of  the  commerce  is.  1  jud<:e. 
hy  sea.  An  electric  trolley  lini'  does  a  j:ood  husiness,  and  then'  ari' 
many  evidences  of  ])rof:ress. 

Till*  next  jiort  was  Fortaleza,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  C'eara  and 
ofti'u  earrvin<:  that  name.  It  lias  no  harhor  whatever,  vessels  lyin': 
at  anchor  a  mile  or  so  in  the  ojien  water,  and  all  transfers  of  carf:o 
heiiif:  conducted  hy  lif:hters.  (Jreat  plansliave  heen  considi'ied  to  jiro- 
vide  the  port  with  better  shippinj:  facilities,  because  tlie  State  of  ('eara 
is  one  of  the  most  ambitious  and  industrious  in  all  Brazil,  and  di'serves 
a  safe  harhor,  hut  this  will  cost  a  lot  of  momw,  and  at  ])resent  all 
effort  is  given  to  tlii'  extension  of  the  railway,  so  as  to  open  large  pro¬ 
ductive  areas  to  agriculture.  By  the  way.  Fortaleza  is  the  nearest 
geographical  jioiiit  in  Brazil  to  Furope,  for  although  it  is  around  the 
corner  westward  from  ('ape  St.  Ro(|ue,  the  traditional  easternmost 
land  in  South  America,  nevertheless  the  more  northern  situation  of 
Fortaleza  gives  it  the  right  to  claim  that  advantage. 

After  Fortaleza  came  .Maranhao,  the  .Marauham  of  our  story  hooks, 
or  following  the  more  e.xact  Brazilian  geographers,  Sao  I.,uiz,  capital  of 
the  State  of  Maranhao.  I'lie  lexthook.s  give  .■)(),0(H)  inhahitaiits. 
'Pliere  is  no  harhor,  hut  tin*  water  is  ipiieter.  and  tlii'  ap])roacli  to  the 
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wliarf  in  an  open  bnat  is  less  oxoitin".  In  such  a  (juiet  corner  of  the 
world  business  can  not  bo  done  in  an  hour,  and  I  ceased  to  make  any 
effort  for  sales,  satisfying  ni3’self  with  a  few  polite  inquii-ies.  1  jjave 
invself  over  to  enjo}Tnent,  allowinj;  nw  ima^jination  full  swa^'.  and 
phndng  the  tourist  every  moment  of  the  half  dav  on  shore.  Maranluio 
is  full  of  romance  and  picturesfpieness.  ( )ne  of  ('olumhus's  comrade^. 
Pinzon.  discovered  the  spot  (on  an  island)  in  l.iOO.  It  has  anexcitinii 
history  from  that  date  down  to  the  present,  and  its  dignified  setting, 
together  with  its  long  line  of  literar}'  men  of  every  age,  have  given  the 
place  the  title  of  the  Brazilian  Athens.  From  Sao  Luis  we  steamed 
awaj*  to  Para. 

Mr.  Editor,  I  am  off  m3’  reckoning  as  a  tourist,  and  1  do  not  feel 
warranted  in  trying  to  describe  aiu’  of  these  interesting  and  beaut  ifid 
places  I  have  heen  so  fortunate  as  to  see  on  this  coast.  I  came  to  try 
to  do  husiness,  but  I  did  not  make  a  great  success  of  it,  parth’  because 
all  orders  arc  choked  off  1)3’  the  financial  depression,  parth’  because 
I  have  made  the  mistake,  against  which  I  guarded  m3’self  up  till  now, 
of  hurrying  and  attempting  to  live  according  to  schedule:  it  can 
not  be  done.  1  ought  to  have  laid  over  from  steamer  to  steamer  at 
ever3^  port,  and  perhaps  to  have  gone  into  the  interior  to  smaller 
towns  in  each  State  and  made  a  tliorough  job  of  it,  but  I  did  not  do 
so,  as  m3’  explanation  confesses.  This  territory  knows  little  about 
us — what  we  are,  what  wo  profess  to  be,  what  we  make,  and  what  we 
charge.  We  must  first  get  acfpiainted  with  this  part  of  Brazil  before 
we  manage  to  sell  goods  to  them,  and  it  is  going  to  ilcmand  an  expen¬ 
diture  of  money  and  time  to  reach  that  happy  end.  Anyone  wlio 
manufactures  what  these  people  want  can  enter  their  markets,  but 
he  must  go  after  them.  1  saw  a  few  articles  from  home,  but  many 
from  Europe,  3’et  I  feel  sure  that  careful,  persistent,  and  honest  study 
of  the  field  will  3’ield  successful  and  permanent  results. 

Para  and  Manaos  are  the  two  great  rubi)cr  marts  of  Brazil.  1 
liave  se(*n  tluun  botli,  ])ut  was  jmrsued  1)%’  tin*  same  unkimllv  fat«>  bv 
which  I  ent<“r('d  north  Brazil.  A  commercial  stagnation  was  s('ttling 
over  tJie  country.  1  liave  in  mv  noti'hooks  the  conv(*rsations  witli 
those  whose  acquaintance  I  made,  but  1  must  wait  for  a  more*  favor¬ 
able  ojiportunitv  licforc  1  can  profit  bv  them. 

Ajiart  from  business,  liowi'vcr,  1  iiavi*  had  a  wiadtli  of  I'xpi'ricnci', 
if  only  1113’  firm  doesn’t  fire  me  for  mv  expcnsi'  account.  1  was  fig¬ 
uring  it  up  last  night,  and  have  these'  if  euns  to  report  to  3011.  Brazil 
may  be  ilividi'd  into  three  ari'as  of  expense.  Fouth  Brazil,  wlu're  the 
dav  costs  h'ss,  although  it  runs  jirettv  high.  1  gave'  mv  figure's  up 
fo  .''^ao  Paulo  in  mv  h'f  ter  from  Kio  de'  .lani'iro  as  on  the>  ave'rage'  of  SO 
a  ebu’,  but  wifli  no  seie-ial  ente'rtainments  ami  including  conside'rabh' 
railway  travel.  Mid  Brazil,  freun  Sao  Paulo  to  Pe'rnambuee),  wlu're' 
living  is  eonsiele'rablv  highe'r,  ae-e-ording  to  mv  e'xpe'riene-e's,  large'lv 
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Ix'caiisc  the  two  cities  dF  the  i\(‘|)iil)lic  .-irc  in  the  it iii(>rarv. 

i  was  two  weeks  in  «>aeli  territon  .  and,  witJi  railway  fares,  which  are 
liigh.  pai'tieularly  as  hair^atre  must  |)ay  almost  passeiii^er  rat('s.  inv 
('\])(‘nse  amounted  to  l.DIIS  inilreis  (that  is,  l.OOS  milreis.  at  :>  milreis 
to  a  dollar.  e(|uals  .S:!d(>  I'nited  States  ;i(dd.  or  almost  (‘xaetly  .Sl:_’  f:»»ld 
a  (lav).  My  steamier  ticket  from  Kio  to  I’ara  cost  nu',  lirst  (dass,  L(>1 
milreis,  equal  to  Ss7  <rold  (a  two  W(‘(d\s‘  seheduh').  1  oui;htto  add  that 
in  th(“  smaller  towns  alon<r  tlu'  coast,  liviiu;  is  somewhat  less,  as  miji'ht 
he  expeeted,  the  aveiiiife  hotel  hill  a  day  la'iiiij:  from  <•  to  10  milnus. 
North  Brazil  is  the  third  zom*.  and  imdudes  the  entire  Amazon  ri'iiion 
from  about  ('eara  to  Manaos.  I  was  mod('rat(‘  iu  my  own  (“X|)ens('s. 
as  I  staid  on  tlu'  steamer  most  of  tlu'  tinu'.  hut  those  who  know,  told 
me  that  it  was  the  most  exj)ensiv(>  area  on  earth.  A  trav(dinj;  man 
mi<;ht  ^(‘t  alonj);  on  SK)  to  SI 2  a  day.  hut  it  would  allow  him  preeiou' 
litth'  h't'way  for  anythin';  hi'vond  a  sim|)l(‘  existence'. 

Makiiii;  a  <;eneral  estimate  of  living;  exjiensi's  all  throu<;h  Brazil.  I 
should  say  that  for  n'sults  such  as  a  reasonahle  man  should  exjieet,  no 
less  than  810  a  day  should  hc'  estimated,  hut  a  more  littini;  amount 
would  h('  812.  Kven  this  assunu's  that  only  a  small  amount  of  hai;- 
j;aj;('  is  carried  not  a  mass  of  traveliiii;  samph's  and  that  a  traveler’s 
license  is  oiii'  of  tin'  iti'ins  counted  extra,  and  not  reekoiu'd  in  the 
personal  account,  lint  I  shall  (h'al  with  this  suhjeet  when  1  reach 
mv  linal  lettc'r.  if  fate*  earric'S  nu'  safely  home. 

'I'his  tinu'  I  hav('  a  surprise'  for  yem,  Mi‘.  Kditor.  It  weudd  he'  e'x- 
tre'ine'ly  foolish  for  me'  to  ,i;ive'  my  impre'ssiems  e>f  the'  Amazon,  eir  e've'ii 
to  inelieat('.  from  my  short  and  unsat isfae'tory  ('xpe'rie'iie'e',  any  course' 
feir  a  eomme'reial  trave'h'r  to  fedlow  in  this  te'rritory.  1  am  full  of  the' 
weeiieh'r  of  it,  howe've'r,  iind  have'  he'e'ii  ove'rwhe'lme'd  hv  the'  solitary 
irr.ineh'ur  of  meture'  in  this  wildiu'ss.  'I'he're'foie',  I  iim  j;oin*;  to  epiote' 
paj;('s  aheiiit  the'  Amazem  from  a  hook  1  happe'iie'd  to  run  across  in 
Bara,  eind  which  luis  se'e'ine'd  to  nu'  to  re'proeluee',  in  a  w  iiy  ne've'r  he'fore 
('(piide'd  hy  the'pe'ii,  the'  vivid  mvste'rv  of  this  j;r('at  inte'riorof  aeonti- 
iK'iit.  'I'he'  hook  is  ealh'd  "  JIk  Snidnd  fix  Jiiih/Ii":  its  author  i'¬ 
ll.  .M.  'I'ondin^on ;  it  is  jeiihlishe'd  hy  K.  B.  Dutton  A  ('o..  of  .Ve'W  5’ork: 
it  se'lls  for  82. ."id.  iind  it  was  writ  te'ii  "hett  ojf  the'  pe'ii,"  1  should  j;U('ss, 
hy  )i  mail  who  trave'h'd  in  a  tramp  ste'ame'r  from  l‘,n<;lan(l  to  Bara,  uj) 
till'  Amazon  and  the'  Maeh'ira  Kivi'r  to  Borto  N'e'lho.  lie'  si'i's  thini;s 
ofti'ii  se'i'ii  hy  othe'rs  he'fore'  him,  hut  he'  jiiits  his  ('motions  into  words 
in  a  way  that  is  a  hh'ssi'd  comfort  to  tho"!'  who  wish  to  I'xpri'ss  hut 
cannot,  what  tlu'V,  too,  fee'l  he'fore' the'  niii;ht  ini'ss  of  nature'.  I  saw 
the' Amazon,  hut  I  dare'  not  try  to  de'serihe'  it.  'I'he'  iii'Xt  Ix'st  thiiii; 
to  si'i'ini;  it  is  to  re'ad  what  follows.  'Phis  is  exact ly  (l('seri|)t  ivi' of  the' 
approach  to  the'  rivi'r’s  mouth,  and  the'  |iarai;raphs  heyond  picture' 
the'  lore's! ,  for  fore'st  is  all  one'  si'i's  or  fi'i'ls. 

1 1  \va>  not  lo  inakc  mil  iK-l'iirc  sunrise  wlial  it  was  we  IkkI  emne  li>.  I  .saw  a 

idianlum  and  inileienninale-  eouniry;  lull  as  llMini;li  we  '/nesseil.  il  was  siisiiieiiuis 


lacl'ii),  till’  r;ipil;il  iif  llic  Sl-.ilc  of  Aliiiidus,  is  ii  (■lc;in.  ;ilti;n'tivi'  I'ily,  sinliil inns  imd  iiri>yn'ssi\ c. 

Aimmy  t  lie  iiiori'  ri'ii'iilly  const  nu'ttsl  ]nil)lic  l>nililinys  '.irc  I  lie  ( lo\  cinniciil  I’aliuc,  w  liich  is  inodcin  in 
every  sense  of  the  woril.inni  IheSeliool  of  Arts  ami  (  rafts ^  Kseolaile  Apremli/es  Artitieesl  eipiipped  w  ith 
all  tile  latest  niaeliitiery  ami  apparatus  lor  instrnetioti. 
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aiiil  oRscrvaiit,  ami  its  stillness  a  device,  we  moved  forward  slowly  and  noiselessly, 
as  a  lliii'f  at  an  entrance.  Low  level  cliffs  were  near  to  either  heam.  The  cliffs 
niioht  have  heen  tin*  dense  residunm  of  the  nieht.  The  nieht  had  been  precipitated 
from  the  sky.  which  was  clearing  and  hrishtenine.  (tiir  steamer  was  between  banks 
of  these  iron  shades. 

Suddenly  the  sunrise  ran  a  lonj;  liand  of  elowiiii;  saffron  over  the  shadow  to  port, 
and  the  vacuo  summit  became  remarkable  with  a  parapet  of  Idack  lilicree,  crowns 
and  fronds  of  palms,  and  strance  trees  showinc  in  ri.cid  patterns  of  ebony.  A  faint  air 
tln*n  moved  from  off  shores  as  though  under  the  imj)ulse  of  the  pourinc  lifil't.  It  was 
heated  atul  humid  and  bore  a  curious  odor. 

Full  day  came  quickly  to  show  me  the  reality  of  one  of  my  early  visions,  and  1 
suppose  1  may  not  expect  many  more  such  minates  as  I  spent  when  watchinc  from 
the  “Capella’s”  bridge  the  forest  of  the  Amazon  take  shape.  It  was  soon  over.  The 
morninc  listl't  brimmed  at  the  forest  toj)  and  spilled  into  the  river.  The  channel 
tilled  with  sunshine.  There  it  was  then.  In  the*  northern  cliff  I  could  see  even  the 
bouchs  and  trunks;  they  were  veins  of  silver  in  a  mass  of  solid  chrysolite.  This 
forest  had  not  the  rounded  and  dull  verdure  of  our  own  woods  in  midsummer,  with 
deep  bays  of  shadow.  It  was  a  sheer  front,  uniform,  shadowless,  and  astonishincly 
vivid.  1  thouyht  then  the  a])pearance  of  the  forest  was  but  a  h>cal  feature  and  so 
Cazed  at  it  for  what  it  would  show  me  next.  It  had  nothin^  else  to  show  me.  Clunij)s 
of  ])alms  threw  their  fronds  above  the  forest  roof  in  some  ])laces  or  a  giant  exogeii 
raised  a  dome;  but  tliat  was  all.  Those  strong  characters  in  the  growth  w(‘re  seen  only 
in  passing.  They  did  liot  change  the  outlook  ahead  of  converging  lines  of  level  green 
heights  rising  directly  from  a  brownish  Hood, 

******* 

Occasionally  the  river  narrowed,  or  we  pa.s-ed  close  to  one  wall,  and  then  we  could 
see  the  texture  of  the  forest  surface,  the  microstructurc  of  the  cliff,  though  we  could 
never  look  into  for  more  than  a  few  yards,  exce]>t  where,  in  .■<ome  ])laces,  habitations 
were  thrust  into  the  base  of  the  woods,  as  in  lower  caverns.  .\n  exuberant  wealth  of 
forms  built  u])  that  forest  which  was  .-o  featureless  from  a  little  di.«tanco.  The  numerous 
palms  gave  grace  and  life  to  the  facade,  for  their  jilumes  flung  in  noble  arcs  from  tall 
and  slender  columns  or  s])rayed  direi  tly  from  the  ground  in  emerald  fountains.  The 
rest  was  inextricable  confusion.  \'ines  looped  across  the  front  of  green,  binding  the 
forest  with  cordage,  and  the  roots  of  epiphytes  drojiped  from  u]ii)er  boughs  like  hanks 
of  twine. 

******* 

In  some  jdaces  the  riv(*r  widene<l  into  lagoons,  and  we  seemed  to  be  in  a  maze  of 
islands,  ('anoes  shot  across  the  waterways,  and  river  shooners,  shaped  very  like 
junks,  with  high  poops  and  blue  and  r<‘d  sails,  were  diminished  beneath  the  verdure, 
betraying  the  great  height  of  the  woods.  Ilecause  of  longitudinal  extension,  fining 
down  to  a  point  in  the  distance,  the  elevation  of  the  forest,  when  uncontra.sted,  looked 
much  less  than  it  really  was.  The  scene  was  so  luminous,  still,  and  voiceless,  it  was 
.«o  like  a  radiant  mirage,  or  a  \  ivid  remembrance  of  an  emotional  dream  got  from  book 
read  and  read  again,  that  only  the  umpiestionable  verity  of  our  iron  steamer,  ]»re.sent 
with  her  smoke  and  prosaic  gear,  convinced  me  that  what  was  outside  us  was  there. 
******* 

Still  the  forest  glides  by.  It  is  shadow  on  the  mitid.  It  stands  over  us,  an  insistent 
riddle,  every  morning  when  I  look  out  from  my  bunk.  I  watch  it  all  day,  drawn 
against  my  will;  and  a.s  day  is  <lying  it  is  still  there,  iiaramount,  enigmatic,  silent,  its 
qiK!stion  implied  in  its  mere  ])er‘-istence,  meeting  im;  again  on  the  next  day,  still 
with  its  mute  interrogation. 

We  have  been  passing  it  for  nearly  a  week.  It  should  liav<*  convincefl  me  by  now 
that  it  is  something  material.  I’.ut  why  should  I  supitose  it  is  that?  We  have  liad 
no  chance  to  examine  it.  It  dof!s  not  look  real.  It  does  not  remind  me  of  anything 
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I  know  oi  vojjotation.  When  you  ^iirht  yotir  first  mountains,  a  delicate  and  jdiantorn 
yleain  atliwart  the  stars,  are  you  reminded  oi  the  suhstanci?  oi  the  hills?  1  have  been 
watchiiii:  it  tor  so  lonir.  this  ahidiu'.:  and  soundless  forest,  that  now  I  think  it  is  like 
tlie  sky,  i mandible,  an  a]>]>arition:  what  tin*  (>ye  st'es  of  the  inlinitt'.  just  as  tin'  eye  sees 
a  blue  color  overhead  at  midday,  and  the  jtlow  of  the  Milky  Way  at  night.  For  the 
mind  sees  this  forest  Itetter  than  the  eye.  The  initiil  is  not  decci\'ed  by  what  merely 
shows.  Wherever  the  st(*atner  drives  the  fort'st  rectsles,  as  does  the  <ky  at  sea,  but  it 
nev(>r  leaves  us. 

The  juui:l<“  trains  nothin':  atiil  looses  tiothintr  at  noon.  It  is  otily  a  sotnl)re  thought 
still,  as  at  inidnitrht.  It  is  still  at  tioon.  so  (ib.scurc  atid  dtimb  a  |)re.sence  that  1 
sus|iect  the  sun  does  not  illuniitiatc  it  so  much  as  revi-al  our  stcatner  in  its  niidst. 
We  arc  revealed  itistead.  The  iire.senct'  .sees  tis  advaneintr  into  its  solittides.  a  small, 
busy,  atid  imiuideiit  intrudi'r.  Uttt  the  forest  does  not  trreet.  and  iloe.s  tiot  resetit  us. 
It  retrards  u.s  with  the  vacancy  of  lartre  comiiosure.  with  ;i  lofty  watchfulnc.-'s  which 
has  no  n<‘ed  to  show  its  mind.  1  think  it  knows  our  fears  of  its  domain.  It  knows 
the  secret  of  our  fate.  It  makes  no  s'uui.  The  pallid  boles  of  the  trees,  the  sentitiels 
by  the  water  with  the  pre.s.<;  of  verdure  behiinl  them,  stand,  as  we  pass,  like  .soundless 
exclamatiotis.  So  when  we  go  elo.se  in  shore  1  lind  myself  listeiiinsr  for  a  chatici' 
whisper,  a  carele.ss  betraxal  of  the  secret.  There  is  not  a  murmur  in  the  host,  thouirh 
once  a  white  bird  llew  \awi>iug  from  a  tree,  ami  then  it  seemed  thi'  desolatioti  had 
had  been  surprised  into  a  cry.  a  prolotured  ami  melancholy  ailmonition.  l-'ollowitig 
that  the  siletiee  was  ih'epeiied,  as  thouirh  ati  itidi.scretioti  were  regretted.  .V  sustained 
ami  aiiirr.x  jirotesl  at  our  pre.scncc  would  have  betm  natural;  but  tiof  that  iulinite  line 
of  lofty  trees,  darkly  superior,  silently  watching  u.s  pass. 

( Ine  tiight  we  atichored  off  the  .south  shore  in  2()  fathoms,  but  clo.se  under  the  trees. 
.\t  day  break  we  stood  over  to  the  oi)po.site  baid<.  'I'he  river  here  was  t)f  great  width, 
the  north  coast  beitig  low  atnl  indistinct.  These  tacks  across  stri'am  look  so  ]uirpose- 
less.  in  a  |)la<'e  where  (here  are  no  mi'ii  and  all  the  water  looks  the  same.  Volt  .sro 
over  lor  nothinir,  lint  this  morning,  hiirh  abo\-e  the  land  ahead,  some  specks  were 
.seen  drifting  like  fragments  of  burnt  paper,  the  sport  of  an  idle  and  distant  wind, 
'I’hosc  drifting  dots  were  tint  bus.  the  \  lilt  tires,  generally  t  he  lirst  sign  t  hat  a  settlement 
is  near.  To  come  iijion  a  settlement  u]ion  the  .\ma/,oiias  is  like  a  landfall  at  .sea. 
It  brings  all  on  deck.  And  there,  at  last,  was  Ita-coatiara  or  .''erpa.  From  one  of 
the  infreipieiit,  low  ferringinoiis  cliffs  of  this  ri\  cr  the  jungle  had  been  cleared,  and  on 
that  short  range  of  modest,  undulating  heights  which  displaced  the  green  (lalisades 
w  it  h  .Soft  glowings  of  rose,  cherry  .  and  orange  rock,  li  ke  a  disarray  of  little  white  cubes, 
Serpa  was.  in  appearance,  half  a  basketful  of  white  bricks  shot  into  a  portico  of  th(> 
forest. 

*  *  *  w  *  * 

Then'  tin-  earth  is  a  warm  and  luscious  body  .  The  huy  paths  are  cool  with  groves, 
and  in  the  midille  hours  of  the  sun,  when  only  a  few  biitterllies  are  abroad  and  the 
gnusshoppers  are  shrilling  in  the  (piiei,  ymi  swing  in  a  hammock  under  a  thatch — the 
air  has  been  through  some  trei*  in  hlos.som- -  and  gossip  and  drink  coffee,  llevond 
the  ))ath  of  the  village  thi'n'  is-  nobody  knows  what,  not  evmi  the  Koyal  •Jeographi- 
cal  .Socii'ty.  OiKf  heard  of  a  large  and  myierioiis  lake  a  day’s  jourm>y  inland.  Ao- 
body  knew  anything  about  it.  .Nobody  cared.  One  old  man  once,  when  hunting, 
•saw  its  mirror  through  the  forest's  aisles  and  heard  the  miillilude  of  its  birds. 

******* 

Tln-re  ahead  was  the  .Madeira  now  for  us.  W'e  were  then  nearly  a  ihou.sind  miles 
from  till*  sea,  well  within  South  .\merica.  Mill  lhaf  meeting  place  of  the  .Amazon 
and  its  chief  tributary  was  an  expanse  of  water  sur|)rising  in  its  immensity.  'Aii 
much  light  was  retlecied  from  the  floor  as  at  sea.  Tim  water  was  oceanic  in  ampli- 
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iikU'.  The  boundurics  wi-ro  .so  lar  away  llial  one  could  iioi  rcalizi',  even  when 

(he  time  \v(‘ liad  been  on  tin*  riv<T  was  reiiK-mbered  as  a  prolonuosl  monotony.  lliat  this 
was  the  center  of  a  continent.  The  iVu-est  on  our  port  side  was  near  enough  for  us  to 
see  its  limbs  and  its  vines;  but  to  the  southwest,  where  we  were  headintr  for  Molivia, 
and  to  the  north,  the  way  to  the  (iuianas,  and  to  the  east,  out  of  which  we  had  come, 
and  to  the  w’<“st,  where  was  1’t‘ru,  the  land  was  but  a  low  violet  barrier,  varyiny;  in 
altitude  with  distanei",  and  with  silver  sections  in  it,  marking  the  river  roads.  In  the 
tiorthwest  tlnu'e  was  a  broad  silver  path  through  the  wall,  the  way  to  the  Rio  Xeijro, 
Manaos,  and  the  Orinoco.  In  the  south  the  near  forest  beinc  tlooded,  was  a  puzzle 
of  islands.  As  we  ])rocres.sed  they  oitened  out  as  a  line  of  ,t:reen  headlands.  The 
Madeira  ajtpeared  to  have  three  widely  separateil  mouths,  with  a  complexity  of  ititer- 
rnediale  and  cr)nn<“ctive  minor  ditches.  Iinh’ed,  the  gatr-  of  the  river  was  a  region 
of  inundated  jungle.  One  bewail  to  understand  why  traveh‘rs  here  sometimes  tind 
tlK'in.selves  on  the  wroni;  river. 

All  (‘X|)(‘n(‘nci“  on  shore  is  (|iiite  ns  iiUi'restiiijr  ns  the  nitirvels  of 
tilt'  river, 

W'e  continued  along  the  jtath,  in  the  way  of  the  vanislu'd  children.  Among  the 
bananas  wen'  some  rublu'r  trees,  their  pale  trunks  scored  with  brown  woutids,  and 
under  some  of  tin*  incisions  small  tin  cu])s  atlht'red,  fast(*ned  there  with  clay.  In 
most  of  tlie  cu])s  the  collet.'ted  latex  was  congealed,  for  the  cu]>s  were  half  full  of  rain¬ 
water,  which  was  alive  with  mosquito  larva*.  The  i)ath  led  to  the  to])  of  tin*  river 
hank.  The  stream  was  narrow,  but  full  and  deep.  A  number  of  women  and  children 
were  bathing  below,  and  they  looked  u])  stolidly  as  we  apjx'ared.  .Some  were  negli¬ 
gent  on  the  grass,  sunning  themselves;  oth«*rs  were  combing  their  long,  straight  hair 
over  their  honey  and  snuff  colon*d  bodit's.  The  ligiin's  of  tin*  women  were  full, 
lissom,  and  rounded,  and  th(*y  i)osed  as  if  th(*y  W(*ri*  awan*  that  this  ]>lace  was  theirs. 
They  wer<*  as  uncon.scious  of  their  grace  as  animals.  They  looked  around  and  u))  at 
us,  and  one  stayt'd  lu*r  hand,  her  comb  half  through  tin*  l(*ngth  of  ln*r  hair,  and  all 
g;iz(*d  intently  at  us  with  faces  having  no  (*xi>re.ssion  but  a  litth*  suri>ris(*;  then  they 
turiK'd  again  to  proce(*d  with  their  toih*ts  and  tln*ir  gossi]).  They  look(*d  as  ]>ro])er, 
with  th(*ir  brown  and  satiny  limbs  and  bodies,  in  tin*  secluded  atid  suntiy  arbor  where 
the  wat(*r  ran,  frann*d  in  exub(*rant  trojiical  foliage,  as  a  ln*rd  of  de(*r. 

I  had  never  seen  jiriniitivt^  man  in  his  native  jdace  till  then.  Tln're  he  was,  as  at 
,  the  beginning,  and  I  saw  with  a  new  resp(*ct  from  what  a  splendid  creature  we  are 

'  I  deriv(*d.  It  was,  1  am  glad  to  say,  to  cheer  the  exist<*nct*  of  these  }>eo]>h*  that  I  had 

'  put  niorn^v  in  a  church  ])lat(*  at  I*o]>lar.  I’oplar,  you  may  have  heard,  is  a  ]>arish  in 

civilization  wln*re  an  organized  community  is  abh*,  through  its  heritage  of  I’.tttM)  years 
of  r<*ligion,  sci(*nc(*,  comnn'rce,  and  jHiIitics,  to  eke  out  to  a  linish  the  lives  of  its 
I  members  (warix'd  as  they  so  often  an*  by  arid  dis])(*nsations  of  I’rovidencoi  with  the 

humane  jioor  law.  Tin*  )>oor  law  is  tin*  civilized  man's  ironic  rt‘huk<*  to  a  ]>arsimonious 
Creator.  It  is  a  j(*st  which  will  ruin  the  solemtiity  of  the  judgment  day.  Only  the 
man  of  long  culture  could  think  of  such  a  shatti'ring  insult  to  the  .Ml  W’isi*,  who  nunh* 
this  (*arth  loo  small  for  tin*  children  Me  conlinui*s  to  send  to  it,  trailing  their  cloinls 
of  glory,  which  |irov(*  a  .sad  hindranct*  and  gel  so  foidt'd  in  the  light  for  standing  room 
on  their  arrival,  lint  the.sc*  savag(*s  of  tin*  lirazilian  forest  know  nothing  of  the 
immortal  joke*  conc(*iv(*d  by  lln*ir  clev(*rcr  brothers.  They  have  all  they  want. 
Rxiiericiice  has  not  taught  them  to  devise  stich  cosmic  mock  as  a  ]>o<ir  law.  How  do 
j  lhes(*  p<Mir  savages  liv(*,  then,  who  hav(!  not  bet*n  vouch.safed  such  light?  They  iduck 

'  bananas,  I  suppose*,  and  (*al  iln>m  swinging  in  hammocks.  They  live  a  purely  animal 

1  existence*.  More*  than  that,  I  e*ve*u  In-ar  that  should  you  lind  a  e-hihl  hungry  in  an 

Iliiilian  village*  yem  may  be  sure*  all  the*  slremg  me*n  lhe>re*  are*  hungry,  toei.  1  was  not 
able*  le)  jireeve*  that;  ye*l  it  may  be*  ireie*.  The*re'  are*  ]>e*e>ph*  lei-elay  te)  wlieun  the  law 
that  the*  lille*sl  must  survive*  has  iml  ye*l  be>e*n  he‘l]ifidly  re*ve*ale'el . 

i _ 
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\  ictoriu,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Kspirilo  Santo,  is  about  li)  linisli  some  haihoi 
impro\ enuMits.  IKt  public  Imihiiiurs  are  <'h:iiactci  Isl ically  artistic. 


ruba<iell<)  is  the  seaport  of  Tarahyba.  Tlie  town  itself  is  really  notliin;: 
an  immense  cn»ve  of  palms,  att  ruj  f  iv»*ly  tropical,  ami  a  4l»*lij:hl  lo  f( 
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A<i'ain  on  the  riv(*r.  tlic  author  viclds  to  its  fascination: 

Here  nil  ttif  Maiicira  1  had  a  vision  of  the  oarili  as  a  srreat  and  shinin;_'  sjilicro. 
There  were  no  fences  and  ]>rivate  lionnds.  1  saw  for  the  lirst  time  a  horizon  as  an 
are  suiroestinir  how  w  ide  is  our  anili'l .  'I'hai  liare  sluailder  of  ttie  world  (“l'faei‘d  regions 
and  constellations  in  the  -^ky.  Our  I’arth  had  celestial  mainiitude.  It  was  warn,  a 
liviii"  hodv.  'I'he  ahiindant  rain  was  vital,  and  tlie  forest  1  saw,  iiohler  iti  stature 
and  with  an  a-^iieet  of  intensiiv  hevond  what  the  Amazon  forests  sliowed.rose  like  a 
sii»n  of  lif  “  triumiihant. 

******* 

There  i-  no  doubt  the  forest  inlluenees  our  moods  in  a  way  you  at  home  could  not 
understand.  ( tur  iiiinds  lake  it<  lichl  and  shade,  and  just  as  oui  little  company, 
gathered  in  th.e  chlofs  room  at  a  time  when  tlu'  seas  were  running  high,  recallecl 
somber  legends  which  told  of  foredoom,  so  this  forest,  an  intrusive  ])resence  which  is 
wiili  us  morninir.  noon,  and  night,  voiceless,  or  making  sucli  .sounds  as  we  know  are 
not  for  our  ears,  now  .shadows  us,  ihe  luesciimce  of  destiny,  as  though  an  eyeless  mask 
sal  at  tahlo  with  us.  a  being  which  could  tell  us  what  we  would  know,  hut,  though  it 
sta\s,  makes  no  sjon. 

This  forest,  since  we  eniered  the  I’ara  Uiver.  now  a  thousand  miles  away,  has  not 
ceased.  'I'hero  havi-  been  the  clearines  of  the  sctiloiuents  from  I’ara  inward;  hut, 
.IS  Sjiruce  says  in  his  journal.  lho.s(>  ch'arings  and  cam))os  alter  the  forest  of  the  .Vmazon 
no  more  than  would  the  culling  of  a  few  weods  alter  i  he  as]>ect  i  f  an  Ihiglish  cornlield. 
'File  few  oueiiings  1  have  seen  in  the  forest  do  not  derange  my  (dear  con.sciou>ne>s  of 
a  limit  le.ss  ocean  of  leaves,  its  d(‘e]>  billows  of  foliaee  volline  dow  n  to  the  only  paths 
there  ate  in  this  eeiititry,  the  rivers.  ;nid  there  overhatiLritig.  arrested  in  collaii.se. 
'•'here  is  no  latid.  <  hie  must  irivel  hv  boat  fro.u  one  siutleiiuuii  to  another.  The 
■■eiilemenis  are  but  Islands.  iiaiTow  footholds,  vvididy  sundered  by  vast  null's  of  jungle. 

'File  fore--!  (,f  |tie  .\mazons  is  not  merely  trees  and  shrubs.  It  is  not  latid.  It  is 
tneiher  element.  Its  inhabilants  are  arborean;  timv  have  been  fashioned  for  life  iti 
that  iiiiehum  ;is  lishes  to  the  .sea  and  birds  to  the  air  Its eremi  apparit ion  is  persistent , 
as  the  sky  is  and  the  ocean.  In  months  of  irav'id  it  is  the  hori/.on  whii  h  tin'  traveler 
ran  no!  naih.  and  its  uiuhanuiiie  surfaie.  merged  through  distance  into  a  mi're 
rellectof  of  the  (lav .  a  briehine.ss  or  a  eloom,  in  his  immediate  vi(  inity  breaks  into  a 
complexity  of  ereeii  surges:  thtni  one  dav  the  voyaeer  se(>s  land  at  last  and  is  ndeased 
from  it.  lint  we  luive  not  .seen  land  since  Serpa.  There  ;ire  men  vvhosi*  liva'san' 
s]i('ni  in  the  (  hasm  of  licdil  where  the  rivers  are  sunk  in  the  dominant  (dement,  but 
wlio  never  venture  within  ilsurcen  surface,  just  as  one  would  not  go  beneath  the  waves 
to  walk  in  the  twilielii  of  th(‘  soa  bottom. 

******* 

'l'li(>  iiiitliof  itittUcs  11(1  clitim  to  scii'iit ilic  tcchiioloov,  hut  ht'  opts 
run  out  of  lUiiiiy  tliinp:s: 

'File  .solid  leak  doors  of  our  cabins  are  now  permanently  lixed  back.  Shutting 
them  would  mean  siifloeal ion :  but  as  the  cahitis  must  he  (do.sed  hefon*  sutulowti  to 
keep  out  the  idotids  of  gnats,  the  carp('Uter  has  mad(*  woodtui  fr.iiiies,  covered  with 
copper  gauze,  to  til  the  door  openings  at  night,  and  rounds  of  gauze  to  eap  the  open 
ports;  and  with  a  dampi  (doth,  and  .some  careful  huntiiiL'  I'ach  morning,  oiu*  is  aide  to 
keep  down  mostpiiloes  which  have  inanaired  to  iind  entry  during  the  night  and  have 
retinsl  at  sunrise  to  rest  in  dark  corners.  Eor  our  care  notwithstanding,  the  insects 
do  Iind  their  wav  in  to  assault  otir  liirhted  lamps. 

'Fhe  chief,  partly  beeatise  as  an  old  sailor  h(‘  is  a  fatalist,  and  |iartly  bt'cause  Im 
thinks  his  nui.ssive  body  must  he  itiviiliierahh*.  and  partly  hin'atisi'  he  lias  a  contempt, 
anyway  for  protecting  liimsidf,  (Midi  morning  has  a  lunv  colh'clion  of  curios,  alive  and 
dead,  litli'red  about  his  room.  1 1  do  not  wondi'r  nates  rmnaim'.l  in  this  land  .s(i  long; 
it  is  (dysiiim  for  lh(“  entomologist ,  i  Oni'  of  the  live  cre.itiiri's  found  in  his  room  the 
chief  retains  and  idierishes,  and  hopes  to  tame,  though  tin*  obj(>ci  diies  tiot  yid  answer 
to  his  name  of  Edwin.  'Fids  cr(“.itiire  is  a  <rreen  mantis  or  prayitig  ittsect.  about  I 


Very  little  is  known  about  the  hubits  of  this  rodent.  lie  is  a  rare  species,  and  the  picture  above  rej>resent: 
the  first  rat  of  this  kind  at  the  innsentn  at  I’ara,  w  here  the  atithorities  are  stndyinK  its  characteristics. 


III  ItllKU  SIlIPri.Mi  .SCKNK  IN  IIK.\/,II, 


A  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELER  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 
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inches  lon<;,  which  the  cliief  came  upon  wliere  it  rested  on  tlie  copper  >rauze  of  his  ilour 
cover,  holding  a  fly  in  its  hands,  and  eating  it  as  one  would  an  apple.  This  mantis 
is  an  (mtertaining  freak,  and  can  easily  kee])  an  audience  watching  it  for  an  hour,  if  the 
day  is  dull.  Edwin,  in  color  and  form,  is  as  fresh,  fragile,  and  translucent  as  a  leaf  in 
spring.  He  has  a  long,  thin  neck  the  stalk  to  his  wings,  as  it  were — which  is  (piite  a 
third  of  his  length.  He  has  a  calm,  human  face  with  a  pointed  chin  at  the  end  of  his 
neck;  he  turns  his  face  to  gaze  at  you  without  moving  his  body,  just  as  a  man  looks 
backward  over  his  shoulder.  This  uncanny  mimicry  makes  the  chief  shake  with 
north.  Then,  it  you  alarm  Edwin,  he  springs  round  to  face  you,  frilling  his  wings 
abroad,  standing  up  and  sparring  with  his  long  arms,  which  have  hooks  at  their  ends 
\t  other  times  he  will  remain  still,  with  his  hands  clas[)ed  up  before  his  face,  as  though 
in  earnest  devotion,  for  a  trying  period.  If  a  fly  alights  near  him  he  turns  his  face 
that  way  and  regards  it  attentively.  Then  sluggishly  he  apjjroaches  it  for  clost'r 
scrutiny.  Having  satisfied  himself  it  is  a  good  fly,  without  warning  his  arms  shoot 
out  and  that  lly  is  hopele.ssly  caught  in  the  hooked  hands.  He  eats  it,  1  repeat,  as 
you  do  apples,  and  the  authentu;  mouthfuls  of  lly  can  he  seen  pas.singdown  hisgla.ssy 
neck.  Edwin  is  fragih;  as  a  new  leaf  in  form,  has  the  delicate  color,  and  has  fasci¬ 
nating  ways;  but  somehow  he  gives  an  observer  the  uncomfortable  thought  that  the 
means  to  exisbmce  on  this  earth,  though  intricately  and  wonderfully  devised,  might 
have  been  managed  differently.  Edwin,  who  seems  but  a  pretty  fragment  of  vegeta- 
tion,  is  whatwe<-all  a  lie.  His  very  existem.'e  restson  the  fact  that  he  is  a  diabolical  lie. 
***♦**♦ 

Kveti  tlio  nij'ht,  after  the  forest  disaitpears,  makes  itself  felt: 

Then,  almost  imperceptibly,  the  frogs  begin  their  nightlong  din.  The  crickets  and 
l  icades  join,  lletween  the  varying  pitch  of  their  voices  come  other  nocturnes  in 
iiKinotones  from  creatun-s  unknown,  to  (M)mplete  the  gamut.  There  are  notes  so  pro¬ 
found,  but  constant,  that  they  are  a  mere  impression  of  obscurity  to  the  hearing,  as 
wlum  om*  ])e(>rs  listening  itito  an  abysm  in  which  no  bottom  is  seen,  and  others  arc 
stridulations  so  attenuattHl  that  they  shrill  bt'yond  reach. 

.\  few  frogs  begin  it.  TIk'h^  an*  undulations,  wells  of  im*llow  sound  bubbling  to 
ov(?rllow  in  tin*  dark,  and  tlu'y  midtiply  and  uniti^  till  the  (piality  of  the  sound,  sub- 
du«*d  and  pleasant  at  first,  is  (piite  changed.  It  becomes  monstrous.  'I'he  night 
trembles  in  the  powerful  beat  of  a  rhythmic  clangor.  Om*  can  not  think  of  frogs, 
b(*aring  that  metallic  din.  .\t  one  time,  soon  aft(*r  it  begins,  the  chorus  se(*ms  the  far 
hubbub,  mingh'd  and  leveled  by  distanc(\  of  a  multitude  of  people  running  and 
dis[)Uting  in  a  place  when;  we  who  an*  listening  know  that  no  peoph;  an*.  Tin*  noise 
comes  n(;arer  and  louder  till  it  is  palitating  around  us.  It  might  be  tin*  life  of  the 
fon*st,  immobile  and  sih*nt  all  day,  now  n*l(;as(*d  and  b(*ating  ujiward  in  d(*afening 
paroxysms. 

.\s  tlioro  is  seemingly  no  end  to  the  river,  Mr.  Ktlitor,  so  tliere  is  no 
«*nd  to  the  eliarm  of  tlie  hook.  1  dare  not  (piote  more,  htit  1  am  glad 
to  brighten  my  own  feeble  story  by  adding  these  few  pages  as  a  tail- 
|)iece.  1  hope  Mr.  'romlinson  forgives  tne  and  may  win  immortal 
fame  by  his  Sea  and  the  dtingle. 

In  aeeordanei*  with  my  promise,  1  shall  send  you  another  letter 
with  my  itin(*rary  home  from  Barbados,  and  the  last  one  I  hope  to 
make  short,  yet  with  a  resume  of  the  whole  held  of  South  .Vmerica, 
[mtting  into  a  crowded  chapter  some  practical  hints  for  the  inex- 
|)erienced  travel(*r.  Why,  come  to  think  of  it,  I  shall  soon  be  talking 
Knglish  again,  so  1  anticipate  that  **ven(  and  <*lose  this  lettt*r  by 
saying  “good-by.” 


i 


With  a  Mule  Train  Across  Nhambiquara  Land,  in  tlio  So])l(‘iul)('r 
number  of  Scribiu'i-'s  Muiriizine.  is  tlu'  sublille  of  llu'  sixth  arlich'  of 
the  “  lluutcr-Xaturiilist  in  tlu*  Brazilian  ’Wildenu'ss”  scric's  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  In  tliis  instalhiu'nt  tlie  aiitlior  deals  with  a 
wilder  section  of  Brazil  than  had  hitherto  been  eneonnten'd,  and  Ids 
vivid  deserij)tion  of  the  ex]>(‘ri(‘ne(‘s  of  tlu'  ])arty  are  of  absorbin'; 
intiTOSt.  Ks])eeially  noteworthy  is  the  following;  (h'tailed  desiri|)- 
tion  of  the  Xhambicjuara  Indians; 

At  till-  Junieiia  wt-  a  i>.iriy  nf  Xliaiiihiquaras,  very  friendly  and  .sociable,  and 
very  frlad  to  see  Col.  Itondon.  'I'bey  wen*  oriL'inally  exfieedinydy  hostile  and  sus¬ 
picions,  but  the  colonel’s  unwearied  thouirlitlulness  and  <rood  tein]ier,  joined  with 
his  indondtable  resohilion,  enableil  him  to  avoid  war,  and  to  seeiire  their  friendshi]> 
an<l  even  tln-ir  aid.  He  ne\er  kil]e<l  mu-.  Many  of  them  are  known  to  him  jiersot)- 
ally.  He  is  on  remarkaldy  lommI  terms  with  tin-m,  and  tliey  are  very  foiol  ef  him, 
although  this  does  not  preoent  them  from  new  and  then  yielding  to  tem]>tation,  even 
at  his  exjx'ii.-ie,  and  stealing  a  dog  or  something  else  which  strikes  them  as  offering  an 
irresistible  attraction.  'I'hey  <  an  not  lie  emjdoyed  at  steady  work;  but  they  do  occa¬ 
sional  odd  jobs,  and  are  e.xeellent  at  hunting  up  strayeil  mules  or  oxen;  and  a  few  of  the 
meti  have  begun  to  wear  clothes,  ])un'ly  for  ornament.  Their  <'onlidence  and  bold 
iriemlline.^s  showeil  how  well  they  had  been  treated.  Hroliably  half  of  our  visitors 
were  men;  several  were  small  boys;  one  was  a  woman  with  a  baliy;  the  otln-rs  were 
young  married  wotuen  and  girls. 

Nowhere  in  Africa  did  we  come  across  wilder  or  more  ab.sehitely  jirimitive  .savages, 
although  these  Indians  were  jdea.santer  ami  better  featureil  than  any  of  the  .African 
t  ribes  at  the  .same  stage  ofyoilt  lire.  I  loth  sexes  were  well  made  and  rather  good-looking, 
with  fairly  good  teeth,  although  some  of  them  seemed  to  have  skin  disea.ses.  'I'hey 
were  a  laughing,  easy-tem|ier<-d  crew,  and  the  women  were  as  well  fed  as  the  men,  and 
were  obviously  well  trea1<-<l.  from  the  sa\age  stand|ioint;  there  was  m,  male  brutality 
lik(-  that  which  forms  such  a  revolting  feature  in  the  life  of  the  .\ustralian  black  fellows 
and,  although  to  a  somewhat  less  degree,  in  the  life  of  so  man,\  negro  and  1  ndian  tribes, 
'I'hey  were  jiractically  ab-olutely  naked  In  many  .savage  tribes  the  men  go  abso¬ 
lutely  nakeil,  hut  the  women  wear  a  bre.s  hcloiit  or  loin  chtli.  In  certain  tribes  we 
saw  m  ar  bake  \  ictoria  .\  vanza,  and  on  the  upper  W  hite  Nile,  both  men  and  women 
were  Jiractically  nakeil  .\mong  these  Nhanibiipiaras  the  women  were  more  eom- 
plctcly  naked  than  the  men,  dthoiigh  the  diifereiice  was  not  essential.  'I  he  men 
wore  a  -t ring  around  the  w  ai.-t .  Most  of  them  wore  nothing  elscj  but  a  few  had  loo.s<dy 
hanging  from  this  strintf  in  trout  a  .'Cant\  tuft  of  dried  -/rass-,  or  a  small  jiiece  of  cloth, 
whdeh,  however,  w  as  of  pure|\  -a  n,,.  ui,  far  as  either  jirotection  or  modesty 

was-  cencerned.  '|'he  w  men  did  not  wear  a  -titch  of  any  kind  anywhere  on  their 
bodii-.  .  'I  hf-y  did  not  havi-  on  so  much  as  a  .string,  •  ra  bead,  <>r  even  an  ornament 
in  their  h.iir.  'I  hey  were  all,  men  and  women,  boys  and  well-grown  cirls,  as  entirely 
at  i;a-e  atid  unconscious  a.s  so  many  fiiemlK  animals  ,\ll  of  them  men,  women, 
and  children  lau”hing  and  talking,  crowded  around  us,  whether  wewcie  on  hor.se 
back  or  on  foot  'I'hey  Hocked  into  the  hoii.-e,  and  when  I  -at  down  to  write  sur- 


'Thr  liki'  lIllUIV  OlluT  Ur:)/i|ian  IfilM'S,  oiicli  lish  li 

lon^  nrri»\\ 


l^hoto  by  A.  I*.  Hoofers.  Courtesy  of  World's  Work. 

OVKKUOART)  TO  CROSS  A  STRKAM 


TVI'K  Al.  FAI.I.S  IN'  A  IIRAZII.IAN  RIVKR. 


It  isu  h;i7.!ir<l<)us  thiiii;  loili'M’eml  ii  swift,  uiikiiowii  riviT  rdsbini!  tlinuicli  an  uiiinlial>ili‘i|  wililitr 
ness,”  writes  Col,  Roosevelt,  ami  it  was  sneh  falls  as  ttieM-  that  his  parlv  eiii  oiinlere.l  on  their 
journey  down  the  ”  River  of  Doiilrt  " 


\ 


\  ItKAZlI.IAN  KOUK.ST  lliKi;. 

Ill  the  vast  sections  of  the  llrazilian  forests  which  are  inundated  during  tlie  rainy  season  nature  makes 
this  provision  to  brace  the  trees  and  jirevent  their  fallinc  when  the  eartli  is  softened  and  partially 
washed  away. 
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T}1E  PAK  AMEKICAX  I'JCION. 


riiiiii(lf(l  !il('  sii  lllMl  I  li;iil  III  ]lu^^l  lIuMii  u'.Milly  .  'I'llc  woiin-li  iilid  uil'ls 

(•Itcii  stmid  huldiiiL:  I  iu‘  aii'dIiiTV  liaiid>.  nr  with  lludr  ariiis  nvcr  mic  aiinilici'? 
slioiildfrs  nr  arniiiul  mic  aimthfr'.'  waists  nii'criiin  an  attrantivn  lui  tiirn.  'I'Ik*  iiU'II  liad 
li()l(>s  ]>icrcnd  tlirniiLdi  tlm  s(‘)»tuiii  nf  the  imsc  and  thmiiyli  the  np)  nr  lip.  and  worn  a 
straw  ihrnnnli  nanli  hole.  'I'ho- wnninii  wnrn  not  inarknd  nr  iniltilaind.  It  snnin-i 
likt;  a  nniifradictinn  in  tnrnis,  lijti  it  is  iinxnrtlinlnss  a  fact  llial  the  linha\inrni  ilinsn 
(•I'lnplntnly  naked  wnmnn  and  men  was  entirely  nmdest.  'I’here  was  ne\er  an  inile- 
coiit  Innk  nr  a  enii.seiniisly  indecent  nestiire.  'I'lley  had  nn  Idankets  nr  liainnn  eks,  and 
when  nieht  eaine  siinjdy  lay  dnwn  in  tin-  sand,  t'nl.  Ihmilnn  stated  that  they 
never  were  a  <ai\crin>;  hy  lULrlit  nr  hy  day,  and  it  it  was  ennl  slept  nne  nii  each  side 
of  a  small  lire.  Their  lints  were  merely  slieht  --heltei^  airainsi  the  rain. 

The  moon  uas  nearly  lull,  and  after  niyhtfall  a  few  of  the  Indians  'nddenlx  held 
an  impro\ised  dance  for  iis  in  front  of  niir  house.  Tlna-e  were  four  men.  a  small  l)o\  , 
and  two  yoiinn  wonn  ii  or  ymwn  >.'irls.  Two  of  the  men  had  heeii  doine  some  work 
for  the  eommi'sion.  and  were  dressed,  one  l  omplelely  and  one  |iariially.  iti  ordinary 
clothes.  Two  of  the  men  and  the  hoy  were  praitieally  naked,  and  the  two  youiie 
Women  were  ahsolntely  -o.  .\11  nf  i  hem  danced  in  a  eirele,  without  a  touch  of  emha!- 

rassineiit  or  impropriety.  The  two  eirls  kept  hold  of  each  other's  hands  thmnehont. 
daiieinn  amnny  tin*  men  as  modest  I  \'  as  pos.-ihle,  and  with  the  oeeasinnal  ini  eri  halite 
of  a  laiinh  or  je~t.  in  as  irood  ta.-te  and  temper  as  in  any  dam  e  in  ei \  ili/.ai ion  'I'lie 
(lance  consisted  in  'lowly  noiiie  round  in  a  circle,  lir.'t  one  way  and  then  the  other, 
rhythmical  1\  heatintr  time  wit  h  I  he  fc('t  to  i  he  nin:-ie  nf  i  he  sniiLr  t  hey  were  chant  im:. 
The  (hants-  there  were  three  of  them  all  told  were  mea.-nreil  and  rather  slowly 
littered  melodies,  \aried  with  an  oeeasinnal  half-snhdiled  shrill  cry.  The  wnineii 
coiitinnally  uttered  a  kind  ni  Iniia-.di'awii  wailini:  or  droninj:  1  am  not  eiiotiLrh  of  a 
mnsieian  to  say  whether  it  was  an  oxcrloiie  or  the  siistainiiie  of  the  hiirdeii  of  the 
hallad.  The  yonn*:  hoy  saiiit  hetter  than  an\  of  the  others.  It  was  a  siraiine  and 
intereslinn  sinhi  to  s(“e  these  ntterlv  wild,  friendix  saxaites  eirelinn  in  their  ~loxv 
dance  and  chaniinn  I  heir  immemorial  nie|o  lie-  in  t  he  hrilliani  tropical  iiinniilinlit, 
with  the  fixer  rnshinir  hy  in  the  haekeionnd  ihroiieh  the  lonely  heart  of  the  xvilder- 
ness. 

The  Indians  stayed  xxiih  its.  feasiini:.  daneine.  and  'iiiLdnn,  until  the  early  hours 
of  the  mornino.  They  then  suddenly  and  ~ilenily  disap|ieared  in  the  darkness  and 
did  not  return.  In  the  morning  we  diseoxercil  that  I  hex  had  none  oil  xxiih  one  of 
Col.  llondon's  don-.  I’rohaldy  t  he  tenipial ion  had  iirnxed  irre'istihh- to  one  of  their 
tmmher  and  the  ot  hers  had  heeii  afraid  to  interfere,  and  a  ho  afraid  to  si  ax  in  or  ret  nr  n 

to  our  n(,*i*:hhorh . 1.  We  had  not  i  inie  to  no  after  i  hem.  hnl  llondoii  remarked  i  hat 

as  soon  as  he  anain  came  to  the  iieinhhnrhnnd  he  xxould  lake  'ome  soldier',  hnni  up 
tlie  Indians,  and  reclaim  the  doy.  !l  has  heeii  his  mixture  of  lirmness.  nnod  nalure. 
and  nood  jndninent  that  ha--  eiidded  him  io  enniinl  these  hold,  warlike  saxaires.  and 
even  to  reduce  the  xx'arfare  heiween  them  and  the  I’areefs.  In  spile  of  their  niiod 
nature  and  launhter.  their  fearle-isne'S  and  faniiliaril x‘  -hoxved  hoxv  necessary  it  xvas 
not  to  let  themn(-t  I  he  upper  hand.  Thev  are  alxvax  s  reipiired  to  leave  all  I  heir  arms 
a  mile  or  two  axvay  hefore  ihex'  come  intu  the  eneampineiii .  They  are  mm  h  xvihler 
arnl  more  savaire  and  at  a  mm  h  loxver  ciilliiral  lexcl  than  the  1‘arecfs. 

'I'lic  (‘Xl>(‘(|il ion  litijilly  i-enclied  tlie  |>oilil  wlici'c  llic  |»iirty  wtis  Io 
s(‘|ijira1  (*.  and  t.lie  (‘onlinoeni  liciidcil  lix'  ('ol.  Ivoosevelt  tind  ('ol. 
Htindon  Wiis  to  ('inl)ai'lx  on  its  iici'iloiis  joiifiicx'  down  tlie  imw  liimiMl 
liiver  of  l)onl)l.  'I'lie  colonel  lens'  of  lln‘if  |H'e|»ai'iil ioii  as  lollows: 

I'rorn  lionafacio  xve  went  ahoni  7  miles,  across  a  rollinn  prairie  dotle<l  with  trees 
and  chimps  of  scriih.  There,  on  I'ehniarx-  lM,  xxc  joined  .\niih  ar.  x\  ho  xxas  l  ampeil 
hy  a  hrook  xxhieh  lloxceil  into  the  lUixiila.  We  xxcre  olilx  t;  mile'  from  oiir  place  of 


(il‘  irors  in  l!i»‘  innn»lal«Ml  Mvlicns  of  ili 


nu'tlii)-!  Iiy  wiiifli  natun*  sln'ii^tlions  taTtain  >]m 


A  UKAZII.IAN  TAUANTI  LA. 

These  poiMimms  inseets  frequently  attain  a  hiqte  size,  the 
holly  haviiiK  a  length  of  2  inehe«,  while  the  spread  of  the 
legs’is  front  7  to  S  inches.  They  live  in  the  hollows  of  tree.s 
or  in  hnrrows  in  the  ground,  and  are  the  dread  of  travelers 
in  the  interior  of  lirazil 


ANT  M;ST  on  a  (iltow  1N<;  TKKK  in  liHA/.IL. 


'The  ant  hills,  and  the  ant  houses  in  the  trists  -arlioreal  ant  hills,  so  to 
sw'ak  —were  as  eonspienoiis  as  ever,”  writi's  ( V»l.  ItiHisevelt  relative  to 
the  insert  pests  encountered  in  his  ioiiniey  “  With  a  Mule  T  rain  Across 
Nharntiiquara  hand,”  in  the  Septeinlier  nuinlier  of  Scriltncr’s  Maga¬ 
zine.  The  “cupim,”  whose  artioreal  ne"t  Is  pictured  ahove.  Is  one  of 
the  most  destructive  of  the  man  .  vaeielies  of  ants  found  in  Itrazil 
Ttiev  hillf'jw  ioLo  .111  J  tiole  ..  omtj  li.ii.j  a:,  \seil  .u  .jolt  w  uu  1  i  -itcl  lii 


PAX  A.MKKU  A  IX  THE  M  A(iA/I  XF>. 

<'inliarkali(iM  ciii  I  lie  l>iivi(la,  and  wc  divided  our  jiarty  and  our  lielon^inirs.  Ainilear, 
Miller,  Mello.  and  Oliveira  were  to  inareli  tliree  day.-'  to  the  Gy-Parana,  and  then  de- 
seend  it,  and  eontitiue  down  the  Madeira  to  Manaos,  ]{ondon.  Lyra,  tlie  doctor, 
Cherrie,  Kerinit,  and  1,  with  Iti  ]iaddler.<,  in  7  canoes,  were  to  de.<eend  the  Duvida 
and  lind  out  wliet  her  it  led  into  tlie  (iy-Paran:i,  into  tlie  Madeira,  or  into  tlie  Ta]>ajos. 
It  within  a  lew  days  it  led  into  the  Gy-Paran:i,  our  i)ur])Ose  was  to  n-turn  and  descend 
theAnanas,  wlntseoutlet  was  also  unknown,  llavinir  this  in  view,  we  left  a  lortnitrht’s 
provisions  for  our  jtarty  of  six  at  IJonafacio.  W'e  took  with  ns  ])rovisions  for  about 
all  days;  not  full  rations,  for  we  hoped  in  part  to  live  on  the  country— on  fish,  game, 
nuts,  and  ])alm  to])s.  I  lur  personal  baggage  was  already  well  cut  down.  Cherrie, 
Kerinit,  and  1  took  the  naturalist’s  fly  to  sleep  under  and  a  very  light  little  tent  extra 
for  anyone  who  might  fall  sick.  Kondon,  Lyra,  and  the  doctor  took  one  of  their  own 
tents.  The  things  that  we  carried  were  nece.ssitics— food,  medicines,  bedding, 
instruments  for  determining  the  altitude  and  longitude  and  latitude — excejit  a  lew 
books,  each  in  small  compass. 

If  our  canoe  voyage  ^\as  jirosperous,  we  would  gradually  lighten  the  loads  by  eating 
the  jirovisions.  If  we  met  with  accidents,  such  as  losing  canoes  and  men  in  the 
rajiids  or  by  Indians,  or  encountered  overmuch  fever  and  dysentery,  the  loads  would 
lighten  themselves.  We  were  all  armed.  We  took  no  cartridges  for  s])ort.  (’herrie 
had  some  to  be  used  sparingly  for  collecting  sjiecimens.  The  others  were  to  be  used^ — 
unle.-'s  in  the  unlikely  event  of  having  to  rejiel  an  attack-  only  to  jirocure  food.  The 
food  and  arms  we  carried  rejiresented  all  reasonable  precautions  against  suffering 
and  starvation.  Hut,  of  i-ourse,  if  the  cour.-e  of  the  river  proved  very  long  and  difli- 
cult,  if  we  lost  our  boats  over  falls  or  in  rajiids,  or  had  to  make  too  many  and  too  long 
portages,  or  were  brought  to  a  halt  by  iinjuissable  swatnjts,  then  we  would  have  to 
reckon  with  starvation  as  a  possibility.  Anything  might  hajiiien.  We  were  about 
to  go  into  the  unknown,  and  no  one  could  say  what  it  held. 

A  Journey  Through  Argentina,  in  the  July  Bulletin  of  the  Geo- 
gnipliiciil  Society  of  Plfiltitleljihia,  is  tt  e  )n>]>ri'hensiv<>  ski'teli  by 
Prof.  Wtiller  S.  'Power,  of  tlu'  I'niversity  of  ('hieagti,  of  the  leadinp 
cities  and  tlu'  gretit  jtam])!!  of  Argent  inti.  So  juany  descriptive 
iirticles  rcdtilivi*  to  the  city  of  Bmuios  Aires  have  been  published  that 
this  portion  of  Prof.  Tower's  excellent  contribution  may  be  passed 
tivi'f  in  ordi'r  to  givt'  space  to  Itirger  exceritts  from  Ins  grajihic  account 
of  the  great  ])liiins,  or  ])am])!is,  u])on  which  the  pros])erity  ami  progress 
of  the  nation  riudly  <lc])end,  and  wliose  economic  value  and  agri¬ 
cultural  importance  he  so  ably  analyzes.  The  following  ]>aragra])hs 
embody  Prof.  Towi'r's  esliiuati*  and  description  of  a  portion  of  the 
great  agricultural  section  of  Argentina: 

The  people  of  Huciios  ,\ircs  coiuiuoulv  arc  said  to  regard  the  country  as  consisting 
of  two  parts,  the  city  or  port,  and  the  rest.  A  jihase  of  this  feeling  was  a  strong  factor 
long  ago.  wheti  the  Kepublic  was  being  formed,  in  the  struggle  between  the  jiolitical 
parties  ktiowii  as  the  I'niouisis  and  the  l't■d(‘^alists,  but  the  feeling  seems  to  be  dis¬ 
appearing  rapidly  with  the  development  of  the  <'ouutry  and  the  growth  of  otluT 
important  cities.  Some  writers  say  that  Buenos  ,\ires  is  .\rgeuliua.  just  as  it  is  some¬ 
times  said  that  I’aris  is  l■'^atu■e.  It  is  true  that  one  iti  every  live  jiersons  in  the  Be- 
public  is  a  I’orten  >,  or  citi/.eu  of  the  port,  yet  Buenos  Aires  is  only  the  evidmici'  of 
;\rgenliua.  Buenos  .\ires  is  the  Leileral  capital,  it  is  the  center  tinaucially,  socially, 
iiuil  commercially,  and  it  is  the  chief  seat  of  inslitulious  of  learning,  yet  it  contributes 
little  to  the  actual  protliiclion  of  the  country.  Back  of  Buenos  Aires  lies  the  campo 
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nr  rnillilry.  ail<l  tin-  oilier  lour  out  of  live  )ter;^olis  ill  tlie  I{*‘|i||hlie  tile  eilIll|io  witli 
its  ereat  ora/.iiio  lands  and  llourisliiii<;  j'ndii  lielils.  In  front  of  liuenos  Aims  is  tlie 
rest  of  tlie  world,  with  its  demand  for  the  tirodnelion  of  the  eanijio  and  its  ih'sire  to 
sell  there  the  wares  from  many  factories,  Unenos  .\ires  in  the  role  of  middleman 
hriinrs  the  two  together.  The  eampo  makes  the  |>orI  and  sniiports  the  I’orteno. 
l-ivery  intellii:cnt  .\rt;entinian  knows  this  fai  t  well,  and  takes  keen  interest  in  the 
development  of  tin'  eampo. 

.\nyone  who  jiidires  .Xrirentina  from  its  ehii'f  city  ahnie  has  just  as  Ltood  an  imjires- 
sioii  of  the  country  as  one  who  jndc<‘s  the  I'nited  States  hy  \isitine  only  New  ^'ork. 
hut  no  hotter.  The  .Vri;entine  nation  is  niakin*:  in  the  eampo.  Whoever  may  he 
impressed  hy  the  capital  shonhl  save  part  of  his  a|>preciation  for  the  force  hehind  that 
llourishinir  city.  .Mmost  everythini:  that  cosmopolitan  ISneiios  .\ires  has  to  intiTcsl 
the  traveler  may  he  .-leen  in  effect  elsewhere  in  tin*  worhl.  Such  regions  as  the  eampo, 
however,  can  he  .seen  in  hut  few  places  in  the  world  perhaps  nowhere  else  with  the 
sitriiilicaiice  that  is  attached  to  this  ])art  of  Art'eiitina. 

liefore  descrihine  the  cani|>o,  it  is  necessary  to  recall  that  .\ri;cntina  is  not  a  honnd- 
less  plain,  well  watered  everywhen-  and  covered  with  waviiit;  jjrass.  Within  its 
1 , hlT.ttdtl  sipiare  miles  there  are  mountain  Provinces  containing  jieaks  hitiher  than 
any  in  the  ITiited  States.  I'liere  are  rettions  so  dry  that  whole  years  may  pass  without 
hrintrint:  a  single  shower.  There  is  much  more  land  covered  with  hushes  and  forest 
than  with  ttrass.  *  *  * 

There  are  a  <lozen  radial  lines  alone  which  one  may  eo  into  the  cam]>o,  for  railroails 
and  highways  converire  on  the  ]iort.  It  makes  no  difference  which  line  is  followed, 
for  all.  ]iassini:  lhroui;h  a  frinec  of  snhurhs  some  mo.st  attractive,  others  just  as  uitly 
lead  within  a  few  miles  to  the  o])en  )iam))a.  The  word  )ianipa  means  |)lain,  hut  there 
are  few  plains  in  the  worhl  <piite  like  that  of  Aru'entina.  All  who  know  the  rich  lands 
of  Iowa  have  an  idea  of  the  fertility  of  the  pampa.  .Ml  who  have  seen  the  wheat  lields 
of  the  Peil  Pii\er  \'alley  can  iniairine  its  llatness.  Hut  one  who  has  not  crossed  and 
recrossed  the  ]iamj)a  can  ijet  lint  little  conception  of  the  lonesonieness.  the  monotony, 
the  appan-ntly  honndless  distances,  over  a  surface  apiian-ntly  as  Hat  as  a  ipiiet  ocean, 
for  thousands  on  thousands  of  s'piare  miles,  Swee|)  the  horizon  round  the  whole 
turn  of  the  l  ompass  and  not  a  hill  or  hollow  appears  to  mar  that  |(erfecl  circle. 

It  is  not  sirareje  that  .\rirenlina  coninionlv  is  regarded  as  a  hoiimlless  grassy  plain, 
for  inland  from  Itnenos  .\ires  nolhimr  else  creel-*  the  ira\e|er  for  many  miles,  .\hout 
miles  south  of  the  city  are  some  low  moniiiains.  ihe  Tandil  ami  N'eiilana  I'anires, 
hut  with  these  nnim)porlanl  ••xcei>tions.  one  may  travel  inland  for  11)0  miles  in  any 
flirection  and  only  see  )iam]ia.  Here  and  there  are  lone,  low  swells,  like  the  hroad 
nndulations  of  the  is'can  hoitoni,  hardiv  perce))i ihle  ex<  e])t  when  viewed  in  jirotile, 
l.arce  area-  look  marshy  or  have  shallow  bodies  of  sl:indin<r  water,  hut  it  is  not  easy 
to  detei  i  an\  real  ilepression  in  which  the  water  has  caihered.  T'.norinoiis  thx'ks  of 
waterfowl,  like  ducks  and  tlamincoes,  freipieni  these  wet  areas  ;ind  represent  tin* 
nio-l  sirikinc  wild  life  of  the  ]iani|ia.  Itivers  tin-  few  and  wiilely  separali-d,  and 
alm<i't  iiowher<-  is  there  a  real  vtilley  in  the  pampa.  Such  is  the  landscit])e  which  is 
seen  diirinc  many  hours  of  travel  in  even  the  fastest  trains.  Wherever  the  soil  is 
e.xposed,  it  is  seen  to  he  tine  cfitiiied  and  rich,  and  examination  shows  llnil  it  is  deep, 
thus  closely  resemhiinc  the  soil  of  fertile  delitt  hinds.  ()ne  reciills  the  deposits  that 
are  still  heinc  made  hv  the  streams  enierinc  the  esinarv  tihove  Ihienos  .\ires,  ami  it 
is  easy  to  imacine  that  these  viis|.  thil  jihiins  were  made,  at  h-tisl  in  piirt.  in  much  the 
same  Wiiy  in  an  arm  of  the  sea  far  creator  than  the  present  IHo  de  la  Plalti.  These 
crassy  himls  are  very  yoiinc  in  terms  of  l•arlh's  history,  its  is  indicated  hy  the  crejii 
extent  of  iindraineil  area-*,  the  ahsence  of  river  Vitllevs.  the  nnearlhinc  of  skeletons 
of  aniimds  which  are  known  to  have  liv«;d  not  very  lone  ap'o,  and  the  iliscoverv  of 
remtiitis  suitposed  hy  -*onie  to  he  those  of  human  heincs. 
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A  luvorablo  cliinatc  is  conibiiiod  with  this  flat  surface  and  fertile  soil  to  make  the 
])ami(a  one  of  the  best  "razing  and  croj)  regions  in  the  world.  The  latitude  limits  of 
pamjia  (between  30°  and  40°  S.)  give  it  a  i)osition  corresjmnding  to  the  area  between 
New  Orleans  and  Indianaiwlis.  Buenos  Aires,  on  the  eastern  <‘dge,  is  about  half 
way  b(*tween  the  northern  and  southern  limits,  or  similar  to  the  j)osition  of  Wilmington, 
N.  The  seasons  in  the  i)ami)a,  however,  are  .■somewhat  different  from  those  in  cor- 
resjionding  latitudes  of  this  country.  The  wint(‘r  is  notably  milder,  largcdy  because 
there  is  no  ex])ansive  land  area  in  higlu'r  latitudes  from  whieh  cold  air  may  b(>  brought 
in.  Stiow  is  rare  in  most  parts  of  the  ])am])a;  unknown  in  .«ome  iiarts.  Plowing  may 
be  done  at  any  time,  and  wheat,  for  examjile.  commotdy  is  planteil  in  the  winter 
months,  June  to  Atigust.  l.ittle  of  the  ])am]ia  has  more  than  40  inches  or  less  than 
'1~>  inehes  of  rain  annually,  but  of  this  nuxh'ratc^  amount,  UO  to  80  ]K‘r  cent  falls  in  the 
warmer  six  months  (October  to  March),  when  it  is  of  most  value  for  cro])s.  Formerly 
local  drotights,  cutting  down  the  yield  of  wheat  or  corn,  affected  the  commerce  of  the 
whole  coutitry  by  reducing  the  value  of  (‘X])orts.  But  as  the  cultivated  arc'as  are 
extendcfl  and  a  greater  variety  of  cro]>s  is  rai.-^ed,  the  effects  of  droughts  are  b(“coming 
less  serious  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  Puivages  by  locusts  have  caused  heavy  losses 
at  times,  but  the  s]>read  of  cultivation  will  reduci*  that  ])est  tlu're  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  *  *  * 

If  one  will  turn  for  a  time  away  from  tin*  monotony  of  the  landscape  ami  tin*  irri¬ 
tating  regularity  of  the  horizon  and  thitik  of  what  this  land  meatis,  the  ]iampa  ap]>ears 
in  a  new  light.  The  total  area  of  gra.ssy  ])laiti  is  not  less  than  200,(Htt»  scpian'  miles,  or 
nearly  the  size  of  (b’rmany.  Land  covered  with  a  mixed  growth  of  grass  and  bushes 
e<)vers  as  much  more.  This  whole  area  is  distributed  in  such  a  way,  with  refenmce 
to  the  ocean  and  the  great  Parana  River,  that  very  little  of  it  is  more  than  400  miles, 
and  most  of  it  is  le.ss  than  200  miles,  from  a  good  seajwrt.  Over  these  flat,  valleyless 
plains,  railroads  can  be  built  without  curves,  cuts,  fills,  or  exjtensive  bridges,  and 
hundreds  of  mil(*s  of  stich  lin<*s  are  to  be  found.  Level,  fertih*,  with  no  forest  to  be 
clean'd,  and  a  g<Kjd  climate,  acee.«sible  by  water  and  by  land,  then;  is  little  additional 
that  could  be  desired.  Oidy  material  for  builditig  g(K)d  roads  is  lackitig  to  make  the 
l>am])a  ajijiroach  nattiral  perfection  for  farming. 

In  parts  of  the  panipa  one  gets  an  im]iression  of  great  crofts  being  raised.  This 
is  e.specially  true  about  liarvest  time,  for  then  almost  every  railroad  station  has  great 
ftiles  of  wheat,  corn,  or  linseed  in  sacks,  waiting  for  shipment.  Bitlging  eonicribs 
dot  the  fields,  and  along  the  road  one  eni-oiinters  lines  of  carts  carrying  more  sacks 
of  grain  to  the  nearest  railroad.  These  carts,  with  their  two  great  wheels  l(t  or  12 
feet  in  diameter,  commonly  are  drawn  by  anywhere  from  six  to  a  dozen  horses.  Even 
a  single  traee  attached  to  the  axle  nut  is  sttllicient  exeuse  for  adding  one  more  hor.se. 
8uch  a  mode  of  transjiortation  may  be  satisfactory,  but  it  is  not  economical.  Efli- 
cient.  ecotiornical  means  of  transjtortation  is  tme  thing  that  the  country  needs.  Ther<‘ 
are  some  excelh-nt  railroads,  btit  20,11(1(1  tiiiles  of  railroad  are  only  the  beginning  of 
what  the  country  rnttst  have  eventually,  and  n^ally  gooil  wagon  roads  are  ttnknown 
over  ver\-  large  areas. 

In  one  goes  l.■(0  to  200  miles  away  from  (Ik!  jiorts  or  bate  20  miles  away  from  arail- 
roa<l  station,  etiltivatod  croi»s  are  tinimi)ortant,  and  it  apj)ears  that  the  areas  used 
for  the  grazing  of  cattle  or  slieei)  (  ompri.“e  the  greater  part  of  this  gras.sy  jtlain.  Olli- 
cial  asiiiiiates  show  that  less  than  a  third  of  the  i)am))a  was  raising  crops  in  1012,  and 
that  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  ero|>  land  was  raising  alfalfa  for  cattle.  1'bis  meatis 
that  tliree-fotirths  of  the  pampa  still  is  u.sed  solely  for  live-stix-k.  h'rom  the  other 
fotirtli  .Argentina  exports  on  the  average  more  com  and  more  linseed  than  any  other 
cottntry  and  enoitgh  wheat  to  phu  e  it  next  to  Rtt.ssia  and  (Canada,  h'or  the  most 
part  there  is  little  or  no  rotation  of  crops,  and  no  use  of  fertilizers,  owing  to  the  great 
natural  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  short  lime  it  has  bemi  cultivated.  .Machinery  is 
emjiloyed  wherever  jiossible.  Traction  engines  battling  2(t-disk  plows  are  not  uneom- 
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moil.  I'or  flai  .■'un'aco  aiul  lino  soil  favor  lln-ir  iiso,  wliilo  ilio  mosi  moiloni  machiiios 
for  oihor  n.sos  aro  oasrorly  sous'll!.  I’lidor  oxisiim;  comliiioiis  tlio  \  iolds  ]ior  aoro  aro 
I0.S.S  than  ilioy  iniirht  lie.  yet,  it  is  .said,  the  farmer  idaiitini;  2.')(»  or  more  acres  of  wheal 
may  count  on  a  net  iirolit  of  >;•')  i>er  acre.  I'oniand  linseed  ydve  larger  returns.  Wheat, 
corn,  and  linsei-d  now  cover  ahout  ill)  jier  emit  of  the  pamjia  land  cnliivaled  to  erojis 
other  than  alfalfa,  hut  aii]iroximat(dy  live  times  the  iiresmil  cultivated  area  is  available 
for  these  cro]is  in  the  jiainjia  alone. 

(treat  herds  of  cattle  and  Hocks  of  shoe])  ranv'e  over  the  |iam])a.  Australia  alone 
exi-e<‘d.s  Argentina  in  numlx-rs  of  shee|»,  and  in  beef  cattle  only  the  I'nited  States 
and  Itiissia  stand  ahead.  Kaisini;  animals  for  wool,  hides,  and  skims  was  the  chief 
industry  of  the  country  until  after  IS7II,  and  the  animal  industries  still  are  the  main¬ 
stay  of  must  of  the  ])am|ia.  .Vat  ural  conditions  could  not  be  more  favorable  for  eraziiu;. 
Fertih'  .soil  and  ijood  climatt'  make  luxuriant  forat;e.  Some  of  the  native  i;ra.s.se.s. 
it  is  true,  are  not  fattening,  but  the  alfalfa  farms  easily  make  the  animals  lit  for  the 
market.  Mild  winters  permit  ranije  crazing  all  the  year,  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
remove  any  necessity  of  shidler  or  danger  of  lo.s.ses  from  cold  and  storms.  It  is  natural, 
liierefore,  that  the  live-stock  business  is  jirolitable,  and  that  fortunes  made  on  cattle 
or  sheeji  "esiancias  "  are  common.  *  *  * 

The  peojde  liviiiL;  on  the  monotonous  )>am)>a  are  the  ones  who  are  making'  the 
Uepulilic.  They  are  {irodiicinu  the  cattle  and  sheep,  the  corn,  wheal,  and  linseisl 
for  exjiori,  and  they  are  r'onsumiiur  the  bulk  of  the  im))orts.  It  is  the  handlim;  of 
their  I'ommerce  which  makes  J’.uenos  Aires  .so  llourishinir  and  insures  it  the  ]>remier- 
slii])  amon"  South  .\merican  commercial  centers.  Jluenos  .Mres.  however,  no  lontjer 
is  able  to  hamlle  all  the  traliic  of  the  pamiia.  Rosario,  Rahia  Jtlanca.  and  a  half 
dozen  h-sser  jiorts  have  spruii"  into  existence  to  let  out  the  Hood  of  production.  Here 
is  seen  the  tremendous  advantatre  of  the  pampa  in  haviic.'  water  mn  i,i;ablo  for  ocean 
craft  alojiL'  its  entire  eastern  border. 

Itosario  is  lyiucal  of  thes<-  new  centers  of  activity,  ])rolilin!;  from  its  location  on  the 
bi<r  westerly  bend  of  the  Parana,  where  a  siee])  river  bank  made  it  easy  to  load  ve.s.se|.s. 
In  bs!i.'i  Iiosario  had  le.ss  than  KMi.tlUO  pnpnlalioii;  now  it  lias  nearly  Ittltl.Ktttl.  S]dendid 
new  dis  ks  with  the  most  modern  eipiipnumi  havi*  been  built,  and  a  <;reat  volume  of 
commerce  in  "rain,  hides  and  skins  and  wool  has  been  develojieil,  for  ocean-KoiiiK 
ves.sels,  up  to  2(l-fooi  draft,  come  rei'iilarly  to  Ro.sario,  KUt  miles  from  the  ocean.  This 
river  ]>orl,  with  the  pam)ia  at  its  back,  rivals  Rio  de  .laneiro  for  jilai'c  as  the  third 
port  of  South  .\merica,  and  it  stands  far  ahead  of  any  of  our  Pacilic  ports  in  the  value 
of  commerce  carried  on.  Its  average  yearly  shipments  of  corn  are  yu’ealer  than  for 
any  jiorl  in  the  I'niied  States,  and  in  wheat  ex]>orls  it  ranks  amon"  the  most  important 
in  the  world.  The  same  .-iorl  of  ihin"s,  in  varyin"  decrees,  ha\c  been  Koim:  on  at 
other  jdai’cs,  such  as  Santa  hV,  Rahia  Rlanca,  t'ampana,  and  San  N'icolas,  under  the 
iiiHuence  of  the  devidopmenis  in  the  nei"liborio"  iiam|ia. 

Xo  one  who  h.is  seen  the  pamjia  can  feel  any  doubt  concerniu"  the  future  of  .Ari'cn- 
lina:  one  who  has  not  seen  the  pampa  and  its  siirrouecl in"s  can  "cl  no  full  idea  of 
how  "real  that  future  may  be.  It  would  be  hard  to  lind  better  land  than  this  "ra.ssy 
jdain,  with  almost  every  acre  ready  for  the  jdow.  It  freipienlly  has  been  said  that 
.\r"entina  has  hll,0IMI,ll()0  acres  suitable  for  wheal,  le.ss  than  one-lifth  of  that  acreaf;e 
bavin"  been  planted  to  wheal  in  Ittltl.  'I'here  is  no  rea.'^on  to  regard  lh<“  esiimalo  .as 
loo  hi"h,  for  it  rejiresenls  oidy  about  (id  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  jiamjia.  Tin*  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Ruenos  Aires  alone  contains  more  than  ()d,ddd,l)()d  acres  of  pampa  and  the  major 
part  of  it  is  "ood  wheat  land.  Most  of  the  jiampa,  in  fact,  can  raise  i;ood  wheat,  and 
some  fairly  lart'e  areas  outside  of  the  jirassy  plains  ou}'hl  to  prove  suitable  for  the 
<lroutrht-resistint(  varieties.  It  seems eerlaiu,  therefore,  in  view  of  the  present  aereau'c 
and  small  averas(e  yield,  that  .\rf;enlina  eventually  will  ]>roduce  at  least  four  or  live 
times  as  much  wheal  as  it  does  now.  This  prospi-ci,  combined  with  other  conditions, 
makes  it  probable  that  Ar^'cntina  will  be  permanently  one  of  the  few  countries  bavin;,' 
a  hi"  surplus  of  wheal  toi-xport. 


IN  THK  FOOTllILI.S  OF  THK  ANDF.S.  NUUTHWKSTERN  ARCtl'.NTINA. 


CATTRK  lIF.RDKRS  IN  NORTHERN  ARGENTINA. 

The  large  leather  shicliis  protect  the  riilcrs  when  pursuing  cattle  through  the  forests. 


PAN  AMERICA  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 
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Wlieat,  liowevor,  is  not  the  only  crop  for  the  pampa.  Not  loss  than  one-third  of  it 
i40,tX)0,000  acres)  has  the  ri^ht  soil  and  climate  to  produce  good  com,  ajid  Argentina 
already  is  the  leading  corn  exjwrter,  mainly  because  of  (1)  cheapness  of  j)roduction, 
(2)  small  percentage  of  water  in  the  ripe  grain,  and  (3)  trafiic  conditions  which  permit 
low  freight  rates  to  the  foreign  markets.  Thus,  it  is  claimed  that  Argentine  corn  can 
be  sold  in  New  York  cheaper  than  Iowa  corn.  Oats  are  growing  very  successfully 
in  the  I’roviiu-e  of  Huenos  Aires,  and  their  culture,  recently  begun,  is  extending 
rapidly.  Idnseed,  of  which  Argentina  is  the  leading  exporter,  may  continue  for  a 
long  time  as  the  advance  guard  for  other  cro])s.  Barley,  rye,  tobacco,  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  various  other  cro])s  also  may  be  grown  on  a  greater  or  less  scale,  according 
to  local  cojiditions  of  labor  and  markets.  Increased  jiroduction  of  corn  is  almost 
certain  to  stimulate  swine  raising,  an  activity  which  is  now  unimportant  largely 
because  such  a  high  ])ercontage  (55  to  70  per  cent)  of  the  com  crop  readily  finds  a 
fondgn  market . 

Thus  the  .\rgentine  ])ami>a  can  parallel  the  agricultural  activities  of  the  |)rairies  of 
the  United  States  over  an  area  larger  than  Ohio,  Indiajui,  Illinois,  and  Iowa.  The 
extension  of  cultivation  over  this  area  meaiio  at  least  a  threefold  increase  in  the  cro)) 
])roduction,  a  probable  increase  in  i)0])ulation  to  20.tllll),0llt)  or  3lt,()t)0,00l)  in  the  whole 
Republic,  and  the  basis  certainly  for  doubling  the  commercial  activities  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Here  is  a  conservative  estimate  of  what  Argentina  may  be  in  a  few  decades 
hence.  Its  significance  as  a  factor  in  the  world  trade  is  obvious. 

Santa  Marta,  by  W.  W.  Kasor,  in  tlio  Aufrust  number  of  The  Pan 
.Vnierictin  Mafjazine  (New  Orleans,  Pa.),  is  a  most  inlerestinjr  and 
well-written  sketch  of  this  historic  fortress  city  of  the  Colombian 
coast.  At  the  outset  Mr.  Rasor  states  tlnit  Santa  Mttrta  was  the  iirst 
city  founded  on  Colombian  soil,  it  liaviiif;  betui  starte'd  in  its  romantic 
career  in  1525  by  Rodrigo  de  Bastidas  of  liistoric  fame.  The  author 
(‘xplains  how  the  Magdalena  Rivt'r  with  its  sand-b('aring  floods  clogged 
up  the  tortuous  channels  leading  to  the  city,  which,  owing  to  the  better 
harbor  facilities  of  ('artagena  and  the  rise  of  Barramiuilla,  lost  out 
in  the  commercial  race  and  went  to  sleep  for  a  time.  This  was  only 
temporary,  however,  and  Mr.  Rasor  continues: 

Then,  22  ycar.s  ago,  Ix'gan  the  banana  epoch.  Exp<“rimcntal  planting  proved  that 
the  region  would  ))roduc<'  tine  fruit,  exportation  commenced  and  the  unut^ed  acreage 
of  the  warm  coast  began  to  give  generously  of  her  stored  riches. 

In  IStll  a  total  of  75.000  bunches  of  bananas  were  exjmrted;  10  years  later  the  amount 
had  grown  to  253,0(10  bunches,  although  the  country  was  at  the  time  suffering  from  the 
last  civil  war,  a  war  that  endureil  three  years;  in  101 1  over  -1. 000. 000  bunches  were  ex¬ 
ported.  while  the  record  for  the  year  of  1013  was  about  0.000.000  bunches. 

The  value  of  tin;  Santa  Marta  fruit  is  high,  averaging  35  to  -10  cents^in  the  best 
marketing  season;  labor  also  is  ])aid  at  a  good  figure,  from  00  cents  t(/.si[gold  ju-r  day, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  whereas  on  tin*  coasts  of  Central  America  the  l)anana 
regions  are  i)ractically  all  served  by  imported  West  Indian  negro  labor,  here  in  Santa 
.Marta  the  laborers  are  princii)ally  of  Colombian  blood.  As  a  conseciuence  the  country 
reaps  a  direct  benefit  from  the  banana  development. 

More  than  30,000  acres  of  banana  land  .sweep  back  from  the  coa.st  country  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  in  a  sea  of  bright  green;  by  far  the  greatest  (piantity  of  fruit  is  taken  b>\the  United 
Fruit  ('o.,  larger  steamers  carrying  (iO.OOO  bunches  plying  between  this  littoral  and  the 
port  of  New  A'ork,  and  other  shipments  are  made  for  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Co.,  carried  in 
the  boats  of  the  Hainburg-.\nierican  bine. 


TIIK  01,0  CITV  <.>F  SANTA  NfAItTA.  (d  l,OM  |il  A  , 

Sunta  -Marta  was  the  first  eity  foiimletl  on  Colombiaii  soil  by  the  white  man.  It  owes  its  inception  to  tlic  Spanisli  e.xplorer,  Ko<lriyo  de 
hasthlas.  who  set  np  Ilic  (tae  of  his  country  in  the  Idne  bay  bcneatli  llie  mountains  of  Tairona  in  tlie  year  li2o."  i  \V.  W.  Itasor  in 
ifie  .\utpist  niunber  of  the  i’aii  American  Mai;aiiu«.) 
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■■'riif  railroad  is  tlic  liu-  ol  Santa  Marta.”  rfiiiarkotl  a  Inisiiu-ss  man  t)i  tliat  idaco  to 
tin-  writer,  ''and  hananas  are  the  liie  of  tlie  railroad.”  'Pile  two  toiretlu'r  have  refiiMi- 
erat<‘d  the  life  of  the  old  city. 

There  are  two  routes  hy  which  Santa  Marta  may  he  apiiroaehed  from  other  i)orts  of 
t'olomhia.  Tin-  lirst  is  to  take  one  of  the  reiridar  steamers  eallinu:  at  Puerto  t'olomhia 
and  reaehini.'  .''anta  .Marta  in  live  or  six  hours;  the  second  is  to  fjo  hy  boat  and  rail  from 
lfarran<(uilla  across  the  old  line  of  travel  followinc  part  of  the  way  the  channel  of  the 
once  fre(inented  arm  of  the  .Mattdalena.  Ifoats  run  up  and  down  this  old  channel  as 
far  as  the  llourishint:  town  of  t'ieiiaca.  or  to  cive  it  its  authentic  name.  San  .luan  ile 
t'ortloha.  which  it  seems  to  have  exchany'ed  forever  for  the  less  imposing'  appellation 
of  'The  .Marsh.”  *  *  * 

heaviny'  the  ('anal  of  I>aran*|uilla  at  about  7.:{0  in  the  morninc  in  a  douhh?-deck 
yasoline  launch  we  (piickly  entered  into  and  crossed  the  witlth  of  the  .Macdelena.  fnnn 
it  attaining  the  hram  h  called  the  Kio  \  iejo;  we  are  at  once  in  the  mazy  delta  of  the 
(freat  river,  cross  the  Cano  Clarin  (Clarin  Channell.  the  laymon  known  as  the  Tres 
Ifocas.  of  ill  repute  for  its  hii;h  winds,  the  Cano  Sucio.  the  I'edonda  Channel,  and  a 
network  <.if  others  sometimes  of  such  intricacy  that  their  traversing  must  denot(;  the 
possession  of  a  most  excellent  nn*mory  on  the  part  of  the  ]iilot. 

Oiir  water  path  is  never  deserted.  It  is  alive  with  cayucas.  cham]>ans.  rafts  poled 
hy  the  Indians  and  carryim;  the  jiroduce  of  the  conniry  to  and  from  llarraminilla.  The 
country  i.s  In-antifnl  irreen  as  a  Colombian  (‘inerald,  with  hn>ad  expanses  of  crazinc 
lands,  herds  <if  cattle  cropping  lazily  over  them,  alternatin';  with  woods  that  crowd 
down  to  the  water  .so  closely  that  in  the  narrower  reaches  yon  may  catch  the  sweepiiif; 
bram  hes  of  the  willows.  We  rnn  for  six  hours  through  this  ])lea.sant  country,  not 
unlike  Holland  in  stretches.  Sixty-live  miles  of  >;r-ass  and  wtKxlland  have  been 
threaded  when  we  enter  the  Cienaga  (irande,  on  whose  siile  stands  San  Jnan  de  Cor¬ 
doba,  or  Cienai;a.  The  water  has  widened  to  a  lim])id,  shallow  laj;oon,  nothing  but 
an  estuary  of  the  sea  now.  containing  water  .salt  as  the  ocean  itself. 

N'ow  we  encounter  a  veritable  multitude  of  lishing  boats,  for  here  is  good  and  safe 
lishing  all  the  year  round.  So  ]dentiful  is  the  catch  that  a  group  of  enter])rising  young 
men  have  suirted  a  lish-cantiing  industry.  I  did  not  sam])le  their  gixxls,  but  am 
informed  that  it  is  sold  all  over  ( '(dondjia  and  that  both  the  oysters  ami  ]ximpano,  etc., 
are  of  excellent  qtiality.  There  is  also  to  be  seen  at  Cienaga  another  new  industry, 
which  I  understand  is  of  Knglish  origin.  This  is  a  cement-making  i)lant,  ami  the  oiil- 
waril  ami  visible  signs  are  the  immense  pi])es  seen  lying  at  the  side  of  the  lag(X)n  em- 
])loyed  iti  sucking  up  the  inexhaustible  .sands. 

l'V)r  some  miles  before  our  boat  reached  ( 'ienaga  the  mountains  of  Tairona-  the  snow 
mountains  of  Santa  .Marla— have  marched  into  sight,  their  veiled  heads  imshitig  nj)- 
ward  and  forward  in  green  majesty.  On  a  bright  morning  the  snowcajjs  of  the  tallest 
may  be  plainly  .s<'en.  *  *  * 

Santa  Marla  lies  in  a  delightful  position  on  a  curving  l)ay,  backed  by  the  dark-green 
moutitains,  fai’ed  l)y  the  l>lnest  of  blue  waters.  'Phere  are  aixmt  lo.tHM)  ])eo])le  living 
here,  and  whihi  lln^re  is  a  stx-iion  of  the  town  which  .seems  to  belong  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  with  its  <(naint  streets,  narrow,  coblde  paved,  the  balconied  houses  nearly 
touching  each  other  acro.s.s  the  pavements;  there  an;  sj>ringing  ii])  newer  districts  where 
iiKxlern  ideasof  bnihling  ha ve  been  employed  by  the ollicials of  tin;  niilroad  and  of  the 
fruit  and  steamshi|>  com])anies. 

Here  .screened  dwellings  of  the  airy  bungalow  lypt;  an;  fouinl,  surrounded  l»y  charm¬ 
ing  gardens  gay  with  tropic  llowers,  for  .'sania  Marla  is  in  a  moist  and  hot  region  tem¬ 
pered  by  breez<‘S  from  the;  *  aribbeati  Sea. 

It  is  in  this  part  of  the  city  that  the  new  hos))ital  erei  led  by  the  l•'ruil  Co.  and  the 
Santa  .Marla  Kailroad  calls  for  adminition.  It  is  |)rimarily  intended  for  tin*  u.se  of 
emjiloyees  of  tin*  >'om|ianics,  in  order  to  minimize  the  tropical  sii  kne.ss  almost  always 
enconnten.xl  in  such  a  climate. 
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The  use  of  wire  screens  on  dwellings,  the  im])roveinent  of  *initary  conditions,  and 
water  supply  have  all  done  much  to  make  Santa  Marta  a  healthy  residence  for  for¬ 
eigner  and  native.  Hot  as  it  is,  the  dry,  sandy  soil  jyrovides  admirable  drainage  in 
all  the  sweei*  of  the  l>ay,  and  I  can  not  but  believe  that  a  ]>lace  so  finely  situated  as 
this  is  a  sjKit  where  anyone  may  li\e  healthily  with  the  same  reasonable  jirecautions 
that  are  necesstiry  all  over  the  wiirld.  *  *  * 

Santa  Marta  has,  of  course,  benetited  enormously  from  the  new  activity  of  the 
banana  fields  accessory  to  her  port,  for  all  the  fruit  grown  in  the  region  tributary  to  the 
railroad  S!)uth  of  (’ienaga  as  well  as  that  nearer  to  the  old  city  is  carried  aboard  at  the 
port  of  Santa  Marfa.  T.ast  year  about  HIK)  vessels,  steam’aiid  s;iil,  visited  the  port,  the 
three  most  imjiortaut  lines  being  those  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  with  New  York  as 
destination,  the  Ilamburg-Americaii  and  the  Elders  and  Fyffes,  running  to  Great 
Ilritain. 

Another  interesting  development  is  the  projected  regular  service  to  .''aula  Marta  of 
the  Seeberg  Steamshi)>  bine,  of  Mobile.  Ala..  o])(*rateil  by  an  enteriuising  l■om])any 
which  has  for  some  time  visited  certain  of  the  West  Indian'islands  with  general  freight 
and  is  now  (‘xteuding  its  field  to  include  the  north  coasts  of  Colond)ia  and  Venezuela, 
as  well  as  the  island  of  Trinidad,  tlu'  most  easterly  jxiint  yet  vi.dti-d.  This  service  is 
especially  iutt'resting  as  creating  a  new  and  mui  h-needed  link  between  the  ]H)rts  of 
the  south  of  the  Unit(‘d  States  and  the  ports  of  the  Caribbean:  it  is.  I  believe,  the  first 
time  that  direct  eommutiication  has  been  estalilished  between  the  Mexican  (iulf 
I)orts  of  the  XTiited  States  and  tho.se  of  Coloml)ia  and  Venezuela.  The  Seeberg  steam¬ 
boats  will  carry  gcuieral  merchandise  only.  Santa  Marta  possesses  another  agricidtural 
interest  besides  that  of  bananas,  and  one  which  one  would  not  expect  to  find  closely 
allied  with  that  fruit  of  the  steamy  troi)ic  lowlands;  coffee,  and  coffee  of  excellent 
(piality,  grows  on  the  mouutaiti  slopes  above  th(>  bay  of  Santa  Marta,  the  s])urs  pro¬ 
jecting  so  near  to  the  coast  that  in  less  than  an  hour  it  is  possil)le  to  ascend  into  their 
cool  green  folds.  *  *  * 

Planters  in  this  region  hav<*  a  marked  advantage  in  transportation  rates  over  the 
fine  coffee  districts  in  the  interior,  where  shipment  by  mule  and  stream  is  prolonged 
and  costly.  Coffee  from  the  Cauca  Valley.  whi<di  chiefly  comes  first  by  nude,  then  by 
the  Cauca  River,  third  by  the  Magdalena,  and  thence  by  rail  from  Barramiuilla  to 
Puerto  Colombia  before  it  starts  on  its  final  voyage  by  ship,  is  calculated  to  cost  8 
cents  per  pound  in  freight  the  New  York  price  remaining  sonu'where  about  IS  I'euts 
per  pound.  Provided  that  the  coffee  of  Santa  Marta  is  equal  in  (piality  to  that  of 
the  interior,  and  it  has  not  yet  had  time  to  create  a  reputation  and  a  price  uiion  world 
markets,  it  is  evident  that  the  ])lauter  of  this  n'gion  who  has  nothing  but  a  road  shiji- 
ment  before  reaching  the  vessel  that  will  take  his  product  to  Euro])!'  or  the  United 
States  is  in  an  advantagi'ous  position.  *  *  * 

An  excellent,  broad,  and  well-mad<‘  road  now  extends  from  th(“  city  of  Santa  Marta 
and  up  into  the  hills  toward  the  coffee  country;  its  extension,  on  which  the  dejiart- 
mental  government  is  working,  will  bring  thousands  olAicres  within  an  hour  or  so  of 
the  port.  *  *  * 

The  following  is  the  anthor’s  syni])athetic  (loscrii)tioti  of  the  modest 
little  cottage  where  the  great  South  Americaichero,  Simon  Bolivar, 
died: 

Out  on  a  smtxith  tri'e-shaded  road  a  few  miles  outside  Santa  .Marta  is  the  estate 
belonging  to  the  Mier  family,  where  Simon  Bolivar,  the  libertador.  breathed  his  last 
in  the  summer  of  1830. 

An  automobile  takes  the  visitor  to  this  spot,  sacred  to  all  South  Americans,  in  30 
minutes.  We  leave  Santa  Marta  rajiidly  behind,  run  toward  the  looming  emerald 
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Iiills.  uiiil  sec  hciurc  US  liiilliaiii  lii-lds  oi  !.'iccii  su^'ar  caiic.  part  til  lliu  imipcrty  of  Sail 
I’cilro  Alojaiidriuo. 

'I'liis  slirino.  ri‘dolcnt  of  tlic  aslu-s  of  Itolivar,  lias  hocii  juircliasi'd  l>y  tlio  (lovorii- 
iiioiit  of  ( 'oloiiiliia.  and  is  visited  1(\  Soiitli  Atiierieaii  ])iluriiiis  as  tlie  eity  of  Mecca  is 
visited  l)y  Moliaiiiiiiedaiis  of  piety.  Here,  eiiddltered  l>y  tlie  dissensions  of  his  own 
people.  Bolivar  came  as  a  sick  and  disappointiMl  man  to  die.  already  aware  that  the 
union  of  New  (ininada.  X'eiie/.nela.  and  Kenador  that  had  heen  sealed  in  blood  had 
heen  dissolved  in  blood.  Harassed,  accused  of  inordinate  ainhition.  with  a  hundred 
eiieinies  elainoriiie  airainst  him.  he  landed  at  the  wharf  of  Santa  Marta  on  one  day  in 
.\n."nst.  ls:>().  and  took  refinre  from  his  tronhles  in  the  hosiiitahle  house  of  the  Mier 
fatnily. 

In  17  ilays  he  was  deail.  hut  we  are  told  that  each  day  before  tin'  end  came  h(‘  was 
aeenstonied  to  walk  io  the  little  stream  Man/.aiiares  and  by  its  trentle  mnrinnr.  hent'ath 
the  shade  of  the  haneine  willows,  live  over  atiain  in  liroodiny  solitmle  the  •_'(•  years  of 
his  public  life  the  brief  military  trinmiihs,  the  rejieated  ri'verses.  the  tinal  victory, 
and  then  the  hitter  st rni'.u'le  of  faction  against  faction  under  the  new  order  of  things  in  a 
world  that  had  not  yet  found  itself. 

Th(‘  white  walls  of  the  house  come  into  sieht;  we  stoj)  before  the  cate  in  the  wall, 
and  on  foot  enter  the  courtyard.  .\  low  white  house  of  one  story  stands  in  the  snn- 
shine.  and  some  yards  in  trout  of  theeiitranee  is  a  life-size  statiieoi  Bolivar.  Knter- 
ine  we  lind  first  a  room  hnno  with  a  mass  of  memorial  wreaths,  and  on  the  left  the 
room,  almost  empty,  where  the  libertador  died. 

In  a  smaller  chamber  o])enine  from  it  is  a  wardrobe  and  a  table  the  sinijtle  fnr- 
iiishinyrs  of  less  Inxnrions  times.  A  tablet  on  th<‘  wall,  a  shadow  that  seems  to  sjieak 
of  vanished  ambitions  ami  silence  the  dre.imino  silence  of  the  ereeii  nionntaiii- 
K’lrdled  valley  lookiiie  out  to  sea.  'I'hat  is  all. 

Mementoes  of  I'xdivar  are  scattered  in  one  and  another  part  of  South  America 
here  his  sword,  here  a  nniforni.  there  sjnirs.  Hardly  was  this  tnaii  cold  in  his  crave 
than  the  jniblie  ojnnioii  underwent  a  chance.  Head,  his  personal  ambitions  could 
hurt  no  one,  but  he  lelt  a  prieidess  heritace  of  both  ideas  and  ideals  which  bronclit 
him  back  in  the  spirit,  a  pnrilied  and  immortal  B<  li\ar  forever  dear  and  venerated. 

He  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  cathc'dral  in  .'saiita  Marta,  but  jiresmitly  the  country  of 
his  birth,  X'em-znela.  asked  that  his  ashes  shoiihl  be  takmi  to  t  'aracas.  'I'his  was  done, 
and  he  reposi  s  to-day  under  a  spletidid  inonnmeiit  in  the  I’anlheon  in  the  X'etieznelan 
capital,  with  a  croiiii  of  other  creat  licnres  of  South  .Xnierican  indeiiendence  about 
him. 

Cruising  in  Cuba,  in  tlin  August  ntnulu'r  of  Aiiiericiui  Forestry,  is 
a  Itrit'f  (It'scriplioii  by  E.  V.  Preston  of  it  jouriit'V  reetuilly  niinle 
into  (’iinntguiiv  Proviue<>,  ('uba,  in  ordtu'  to  ('.xamint'  ti  Inro-e  tract  of 
Inirdwood  tiinb'r.  Most  of  the  winds  rtderred  to  aie  of  s[)(>eies  luit 
little  known  in  the  Euitt'd  St, alt's,  and  foi-  tlie  bt'uelit  of  those  iuter- 
(isted  iji  forestry  in  gt'nt'nil  wt'  hert'with  givt'  some  exet'rpts  from 
Mr.  Presttm's  iutert'stiug  article; 

1  recently  spent  some  time  in  exaniiniiic  a  trai-t  of  timber  in  ('aniai;nay  I’rovince. 
t'nba.  'I'o  reach  this  tract  we  were  obliced  to  leave  the  railroad  and  travel  by  horse¬ 
back  for  a  distance  of  1(1  miles.  'I'his  part  of  the  trij)  led  ns  over  a  levtd  country 
which  for  the  first  5  miles  was  larcely  jilanted  in  cane  fields  and  cra]>efrnit  cpoves. 
After  that  the  connlry  became  wild,  with  settlements  miles  apart  and  no  roads  exce]it 
cart  trails  thronch  the  woods.  The  timber  was  all  small  and  of  little  value  excetit  for 
railroad  ties  atid  fem-e  jiosts.  The  nnderbrnsh  and  viiii's  were  so  thick  that  we  could 
not  CO  thronch  without  cnttinc  a  way  with  a  machete. 


I'Al.NfS  AND  TKDI'K'AI,  \  K(iKT AT K )N  IN  t  l  liA. 


Thp  roviil  jialm  Also  fl-ows  ])lcnl  ifiillv  on  Ihfsplaiiils.  The  mtlMs  lisp  this  tri  p  forluiililinc  tlipirhoasps, 
llip  Ipi'n  t's  for  roof  and  sidps.  and  Ihp  woihIv  shpll  of  thp  trunk  s]ilit  iiji  intosirijis  for  thp  franip,”  writes 
K.  \'.  I’reston  in  Ihp  AiiKUsI  niimlier  of  Ainpriean  Forestry. 
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The  royal  palm  al.io  orows  plentifully  on  these  lands.  'I'he  natives  use  this  tn“e 
for  bnildino  their  houses,  the  leaves  for  roof  and  sides,  and  the  woody  shell  of  the  trunk 
.split  up  into  strips  for  the  frame.  The.s«‘  trees  hear  hunches  of  .seed  every  month, 
and  hoos  are  fond  of  them.  A  little  native  t'ulian  told  m(‘  that  four  or  live  trees 
would  supply  see<l  enough  to  raise  and  fattmi  one  hoo.  The  natives  also  find  the 
tree  .servieeahle  for  makiiii!;  Ix'ehive-s,  usinj;  a  section  of  tlu*  outside  shell  about  IIO 
inches  lono.  The  inside  of  tin*  trunks  of  the  ])alm.s  are  j)ithy  and  .soft  and  easily 
removed,  leaving  the  hard,  woody  .shell.  The  honey  business  is  very  large  atnong  the 
natives,  many  having  .several  hundred  swarms. 

Arriving  at  tin*  tract  of  timl)er  we  sought,  which  contaiiu'd  GIO  caballarias  (a  cabal- 
laria  is  ;i;?J  acres),  we  found  a  much  l)etter  class  and  stand  of  timber  than  any  we  saw 
on  the  jotirney.  The  royal  ]ialms  gn‘w  thickly  and  th(“  underbrush  and  vines  had 
to  be  cut  away  before  we  could  h'ave  th(>  cart  trails  to  go  into  the  timber. 

The  <iifferent  six'cies  of  hardwood  timber  found  on  tlu'se  lamls  are  aeano,  Sl)anish 
cedar,  ocnje  (prononnc«‘d  o-e(Mi-he),  mahogany,  ji(jne  ihekev),  guaymaro,  jucaro 
(hoo-eay-ro),  .sal)acn,  majagna  ('mah-hah-gwa i,  morura.  Cuban  oak.  and  a  si)ecies  of 
ro.-;ewoc)d  and  (‘bony. 

The  aeano  tr(‘es  grow  to  a  large  size,  the  wood  is  hard  and  v(‘ry  beautiful,  resembling 
rosew(MKl.  The  moruni  is  used  for  cart  hubs.  .li(|ue  is  durable  and  never  decays. 
Jucaro  is  a  dark-colored  wood  used  for  cart  s])okes.  Sabacti  is  used  for  felloes  and 
count(“r  to])s.  Ocnje  is  u.-^ed  for  furniture.  .Majagua  is  tisc'd  for  furnitun',  cart  tongues, 
etc.  All  of  these  .s])ecies  run  from  IG  inches  in  diameter  at  the  stnin])  to  48  inches  and 
from  20  feet  to  48  feet  to  the  limbs.  The  mahogany  and  C(‘dar  run  from  18  inches  in 
diameter  ui>,  but  are  mostly  .short  bodies  from  20  to  80  feet  lotig.  The  ebony  is  small, 
from  8  to  12  inches  in  diamet(‘rand  .short  bodh'd. 

These  lands  will  cut  from  2,.j00  feet  to  5,000  feet  Jter  acre  of  good  saw  logs  of  the 
different  varieties.  There  is  also  quite  a  quantity  of  fie  timber  and  fence-]>ost  timber. 
At  least  GO  ])er  cent  of  the  standing  timber  is  ocuje,  the  balance  about  efjually  divid(*d 
among  the  other  varieties. 

I  .saw  wlu're  large*  mahogany  and  cedar  had  been  cut  and  hewn  on  these  lands,  1 
should  judge  more  than  100  yi-ars  ago.  This  limber  must  have  b(*en  hauled  to  the 
seashore,  which  is  12  or  15  miles  to  the  north.  Most  of  this  tract  of  land  is  level  and 
fertile,  jeart  of  the  tract,  however,  is  on  a  mountain  side  jerobably  2,000  iVet  high.  *  *  * 

Thr<‘e  varietit's  of  tr(‘(‘s  are  used  largely  for  fence  ](osts  -the  almasaca,  cienella, 
and  jobo.  All  of  these  jmsts  when  stuck  in  the  ground  as  fence  ])osts  take  root  and 
branch  otit  into  tree's,  and  it  is  a  common  sight  to  see  wire  fences  with  growing  ])osts. 

Taking  them  as  a  whole,  th((  woods  of  Cuba  are  wond(‘rful.  Their  lasting  qualities 
are  remarkable.  Some  vari(*tie.s  se(“mingly  never  de(;ay.  1  saw  jucaro  and  jiqne 
wood  in  an  (‘xjxtsed  jdace  in  .More  Castle,  Ilabana,  .said  to  have  been  there  ov(‘r  800 
yinirs,  that  was  sound,  a]>j)ar(‘ntly,  as  ev(‘r.  *  *  * 

I  found  many  Americans  in  Camaguay  Province,  iK'ar  tin*  railroad,  raising  gra])e- 
frnit  and  sugar  cane.  Sugar  cane  grows  In^n*  from  15  to  20  years  from  one  planting, 
r(!quiring  no  cultivation  during  that  time.  The  land  is  first  cleared  by  cutting  down 
all  brush  and  timber  and  th(“n  dry  burnc'd.  The  cane  is  ])lanted  among  stumps  and 
logs  by  using  a  bar  to  jmnch  hol(‘s  in  the  ground  and  sticking  iti  ])ieces  of  cam*.  After 
15  or  20  years  it  is  jdonghc'd  and  now  cane  jdanted.  *  *  * 

Tliere  are  f(‘w  mills  on  the  island  and  vi'ry  litth*  timber.  What  timber  there  is, 
I  was  told,  is  in  Oriente  Provinc(‘ and  Camaguay  Province.  The  tracts  that  I  look(‘d 
at  are  said  to  be  the  best  timbered  tracts  on  the  island. 

A  railroad  has  been  surveyed  n<‘ar  these  lands  and  will  jtrobably  l)e  built  this  year. 
This  would  give  this  ])art  of  tlie  island  an  outlet  which  is  greatly  need(‘d.  The  timber 
could  then  be  handh'd  and  the  lands,  which  are  tin*  v(*ry  Ix'st  cane  lands,  could  lx* 
jHit  into  cane  ctdtivation,  tobacco,  or  fruit. 
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La  Guaira  and  Caracas,  in  tho  August  miinbor  of  tlie  Pan  American 
Magazine  (Xew  Orleans,  La.),  is  anollnn-  of  Miss  Ti.  Elwyn  Elliott’s, 
series  of  descriptive  articles  dealing;  witli  Latin  American  eonntries 
and  cities.  ]jack  of  spac  >  prev<'nts  (>xtensive  excer])ts  from  that 
portion  of  the  article  which  deals  with  La  Ouaira  and  its  interestinir 
history,  since  naturally  ])r(‘cedenc(‘  must  l)e  jiiven  to  the  capital. 
'I'he  following  ])ara‘;ra]dis.  however,  aiumt  ]ja  (luaira's  commanding 
cojiunercial  ]>osition  may  he  (pioted  ; 

La  tJiiaira's  with  rci^ard  to  the  oai)ital  assures  her  a  favorable  tradine 

position  l)Ut  she  has  iiiaiiv  <;oinpetitors  and  has  retained  lier  sliare  in  foreign  trade  l)y 
iniproveinents  made  within  the  last  twenty-live  years.  Chief  ainonp;  the.se  are  the 
jtier  and  the  wharf  eonstrncbsl  by  the  .sann'  Lnulish  eomjtany  that  built  the  railroad 
between  the  port  and  Caracas.  The  bnildin"  of  the  ])ier — at  a  cost  of  .SojOOO.IKlO — 
transtormed  the  ilantterons  roadstead  of  La  (Jnaira  into  a  peaeefnl  harbor  while  the 
wharf  enabled  pas.seneers  to  laiul  safely  for  the  first  time  in  history  when  it  was 
(a)inpleted  in  IS!)1 . 

\isited  by  Dutch,  l'’r<-neh,  KnglLh,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  other  linc.s  inakin"  a 
total  of  10  Eiiro])ean-^oin"  steamers,  as  \v(‘ll  as  the  U<‘d  D  running  to  New  York, 
La  (i naira  is  well  in  touch  with  the  world.  From  this  point  is  the  beginning  of  the 
s(d)marine  cable  connecting  Venezuela  with  Curacao,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Cuba,  and 
,so  with  all  the  world.  The  )>ort  is  also  in  cable  connection  with  the  whole  of  the 
Venezuelan  coast,  from  Maracaibo  on  tin*  Colombian  frontier  to  Cindad  Bolivar  down 
the  delta  of  the  Orinoco  Biv(*r.  *  *  * 

'Phe  f(dlow'mg  necoimt  of  the  trip  from  Ln  (tunirii  to  Caracas  and 
the  description  of  the  capital  of  Venezuela  is  characteristic  of  Miss 
I'dliott’s  style  and  of  her  sympatlndic  appreciation  of  things  Latin 
.Vmoncan: 

The  railway  from  the  port  of  LaGnaira  to  Caracas,  capital  of  the  Republic  of  Vene¬ 
zuela,  is  about  21  miles  long,  following  the  track  of  the  road  built  by  the  colonial 
Spanish  governors  along  tin'  shoulders  of  the  mountain  wall. 

•Vs  the  railway  track  winds  up  in  a  .s('ri<'s  of  curves  the  traveler  sc'es  a  few  yards 
helow,  all  the  way,  the  highway  newly  built  up  and  s])lendidlv  surfaci'd  where  aiito- 
mohiles  an*  climbing  or  de.scending  -negotiating  the  fre([uent  bc'uds  with  can*. 
No  better  road  could  In*  de.sired,  and  this  is  but  one  of  the  exci'llent  systems  of  ])ublic 
highways  which  are  the  ])ride  of  Veiu'zm'la.  Later  on,  when  better  acquainted  with 
Caracas,  one  (inds  that  good  roads  are  tin*  rule  and  that  while  many  are  comparatively 
iK'W  or  under  construction,  the  first  .serious  roadbuilding  was  begun  as  long  ago  as  the 
regime  of  Guzman  Blanco,  and  that  to  tin*  honor  of  the  country  none  of  the  fine  high¬ 
ways  initiated  by  that  and  snbse(|uent  Presidents  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into 
neglect. 

The  chief  mountains  of  \‘enezuela  lie  near  the  coastal  belt,  i)raetically  all  of  the 
country  behind  them  slo)>ing  awa\'  to  the  gn'at  watersheds  that  make  this  a  great 
grazing  country  and  a  great  land  of  graduateil  forests.  To  reach  the  ea])ital  of  Vene¬ 
zuela  we  have  to  rise  to  the  first  ridges  (»f  this  mountain  barrier,  top  them,  and  thus 
enter  a  long  and  narrow  valh'y,  tin'  Valley  of  Caracas,  where  tin'  Caracas  Tribe  of 
natives  once  liv('d.  *  *  * 

Up  in  the  mountains  we  get  a  quick  and  gratefid  change  of  (dimate  with  .some 
sinklenin'.ss;  it  is  not  really  <aiol,  for  Caracas  is  sheltered  by  the  double  range  that  clo.ses 
it  in  on  ('ither  hand,  but  it  is  ('xcc'c'dingly  agreeable  -a  perfect  .soft  spring  temperature 
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riii)t<>srra|>li  l»y  Kraiiro.  La  (tiiaira. 


THK  HARUOK  OK  I. A  (U’AIRA,  VKNKZl  K1,A. 

Visiti'd  liy  Dutch,  French,  Knplish,  .‘t|)ani‘;h,  Ilalmn,  ami  other  lines  makiiif;  a  total  of  in  K.iiropean-ttoinc 
stearaers,'as  well  as  the  Red  D  mnninc  to  New  York,  I,a  Ouaira  is  well  in  touch  wi'h  the  world.’’  (I, 
KIwyn  Klliott  in  the  Aui'iisl  numi  er  of  the  I’an  American  Mattazine.) 


RAILWAY  FROM  LA  GUAIRA  TO  CARACAS 


At  points  along  the  line  one  may  look  out  of  the  car  windows  and  count  live  othiT  strips  of  metal  ahove 
and  below  the  one  traverse<l  at’the  moment,  and  the  map  of  the  line  looks  like  a  puzzle.”  (L.  KIwyn 
Elliott  in  the  Pan  American  Magazine.) 


I’hotojrrnph  hy  rntl«T\vood  tV  rndt'pwood. 

A  STIiEET  IN  LA  GL’AIHA,  VENEZUELA, 

“  The  town  climbs  about  on  the  face  of  the  mountain  spurs  reaching  down  almost  to  the  water’s  edge,  and 
as  a  consequence  there  are  many  streets  so  narrow  and  steep  that  only  foot  passengers  and  mules 
can  mount  or  descend  them.”  (L.  Elwyn  Elliott  in  “  La  Guaira  and  Caracas,”  in  the  Pan  American 
Magazine  for  August,  lyu.) 
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l*hoto;rr:»;rli  h.\  K 


l-'iMiirf*.  Iji  Ciixini. 

MAIQrKTIA,\Vrni  la  (H  AIKA  in  TliK  DIS'l'AXt  K. 

fiiaira  mic  I(w»k<  <!o\vn  upon  the  yreon  sul)nrb.  Makpietia,  its  plumy  coconuts  wavim*  in  the  sea  Ineoze. 

Matra7ino  for  \m.nistA 


L.  Klv^  y!l  Klliolt  in  tin*  I’aii  A  meric 
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:tlin<(st  <'(jiial  iliitiii<:  the  wlmlc  <>i  llic  ycaraiitl  niily  varied  liy  llie  seamens  of  alleniatiiii; 
dryness  and  inoistiire. 

Tlie  lirst.  and  I  tliink  llie  lasl.  iin|iression  that  one  u'elsoi  t  araeas  is  lluit  it  is  very 
el(!an.  very  s])iek  and  span,  very  nmeh  ‘‘(Mnliellieida."  It  is  indeed  the  most  (“in- 
Ix'llished  city  cil  tin;  t'arihhean  eonntries. 

Larire  .sums  have  lieen  spent  dnriny: several  sneee.ssive  |)resideneies  on  tlie  adornment 
of  this  srreally  heloved  eaiiital  city,  and  there  is  no  Venezuelan  who  trrndges  the  eon- 
limions  ex])enditnre  that  is  used  in  makintr  this  a  |>laee  of  i)ride.  To  the  i;i)-\ear 
rtyujime  of  President  tin/man  JManeo  were  due  the  lirst  la\  inits  of  modern  pavements, 
the  ereetion  of  many  moilern  eililiees  for  public  u.se.  tin*  introduetiou  of  up-to-date 
utilities;  liis  ideas  have  heen  added  to  as  well  as  mainlaimsl.  and  the  result  is  that 
•  araeas  has  made!  the  most  of  her  natural  a<lvanta<ies  and  is  the  prettiest,  best  paved, 
best  inanaited  of  cities. 

It  lie's  10  miles  .south  eef  the  t'arilebean  coast,  .separated  from  it  by  the  mountains 
of  Avila  and  closed  in  betwe'i'ii  those  lu'iirhts  and  a  .second  line  of  hills.  <;reen,  softh' 
swathed  in  tender  verdure,  mi.st  ve'iled  at  sunrise  and  sundown.  'I'he  valley  iti  whiedi 
<  'araeas  lies  is  about  12  miles  iti  length,  runniiu;  east  and  west ,  with  a  maximum  breaelth 
of  1  miles;  ])eaks  rise  in  the  shelterini;  walls  of  the  mountains  to  altitude's  eef  o.OOO  fe'e't 
above  the  e-ity  anel  S.OOtf  fe'Ct  abeeve  .se'a  h'\e'l;  from  t'arae'as  the*  most  eons|>ieue)u.s  eif 
the.se'  is  the'  beautiful  Silla,  "the'  Sadelh'."  raisintt  its  e'uriously  forme'el  he'ad  iineh'r  a 
ve'il  e>f  e'leuiel,  anel  loetkins'elown  upon  a  maze'  of  hills  ein  one*  siele*  and  npem  the*  se'a  in  the' 
otlu'r  dire'e'tie)!). 

Ile're'.  in  loti?,  e-ame'  the*  .''|)aniarel  Kie'go  ele  I.o.saela;  hee  feeund  the*  t'arae'as  tribe* 
inhabiting  the*  .seeft  and  ])e*ae'e*ful  valh'y.  and  afte'r  he*  hael  .si'tth'el  aee'enints  with  tlu'm 
he  eerganize'el  a  city  ne*ar  the*  site*  eef  a  preespe'rous  Inelian  teewn.  There  .see*ms  tee  have 
Ihh'Ii  a  Spanish  e-eihenization  eef  the*  valh'y  even  be*fore*  the  feirmal  setlh'ine'Ut  eef  the* 
elate  naiiH'el  abe)Ve'.  lent  to  bosaela  is  eluee  the  re*e'e)gnitioii  of  this  fertile  distrie-t  as  a  |)art 
e)f  the  Spani.sh  ehiinains.  Xe*verlhe*h*ss,  among  all  the  line  .statues  and  lui.sts  that  ean- 
Ix'lli.sh  Caracas,  tlu're  is  nedie*  that  e'ommenieirate'S  the  Sjeanisli  cemqui.staelor;  a  small 
but  aelinirable  jeeertrait,  theuigh  jirobably  a  fane'V  erne,  is,  he)W('ve*r,  tee  be;  see*n  among  the 
leaintings  in  the  Capitoliee-  re'inarkabh*  in  that  it  is  the*  eeidy  re'e'uerelei  eef  the*  Sjeanish 
I'edonial  jeerieeel  that  the  visiteir  se*e*s  *  *  *. 

t'arae'as  is  laiel  emt  in  .sepiare'S  inte*r.se('t(*el  by  a  epiantity  eif  jeuhlie*  garelens  e>r  jelazas 
in  the  style  e'eemrueen  to  Spani.sh  Aine*rie'a,  ajiel  a  ve'ry  e'xe’ellent  .syste'in  of  teewn  planning; 
in  the  ea.se*  eef  the;  Ve'iK'zuelan  e-apital  eat'h  .sepiare*  is  be*autifnlly  te'iieh'el,  .shrubs  anel 
fountains  are  kejet  in  line  e'emdition,  the  juiths  are*  jeaved  with  bright  tiles,  and  the 
reeaels  h'aelieig  away  at  e*ae'h  siele  are*  inae'adamize'el  or  asphalte*el,  likee  the  streets  of 
Paris.  The*  newe'onier  is  always  prouelly  tedel  that  Caracas  is  calh'd  the  ‘'Tattle  Paris 
ejf  the  New  \V(<irlel.”  anel  lu'r  pe'ople  have  ce'rtaiidy  done  the'ir  be*.st  tee  e'arn  the  title  feer 
their  capital. 

The  Plaza  ele  Ihelivar  mark.s  the  e'e'iite'r  of  t'arae'as,  the*  e'hief  geevernme'iit  buileling 
being  ace'es.sible  to  it.  It  is  a  fine  .square*,  with  an  eepiee.strian  statue*  eef  the*  laberator 
in  the  mieldle,  fle)we*ring  tre*e*s  all  about  it,  anel  the  warm  miehlay  atmeesjehe're  coeeh'el 
by  fountains:  a  line*  banel  plays  here  twie'e  a  we*ek. 

On  one  siele.  eer  rather  at  the  neertheast  e*orm*r,  stanels  the*  cathe*elral,  the*  r(*mainel(*r 
of  the  siele  take*n  up  by  stewes;  the  jeeest  eellie'e*  and  Museo  Iheliviano,  toge*the*r  with 
the  llote'l  Klinelt  and  metre  stores,  take  tij)  aneither  side;  the  Palace*  etf  the  Are'hbi.shop 
and  certain  of  the  nuinie*i])al  ollice  buildings  lie  on  the  .setuth.  while  the  <  'a.sa  .\niarilla, 
seat  eef  the  Department  etf  Fetreign  Relations,  is  on  the  we*st  siele. 

One  blex'k  we‘.st  and  a  bloe'k  setath  e>f  the  Ca.sa  Amarilla  stanels  the  Capitolio,  eK'e'upy- 
ing  with  its  airy  space's  an  e*ntire  bletck.  It  is  siu'reuinded  with  tree's  and  has  a  be*au- 
tiftil  ])atie),  gay  with  jealnis  and  statues  anel  fotintains,  in  the  center,  while  about  it 
are  Gove*nime*ut  ollice's,  the  e'hanibers  where  the  Senators  anel  Deputic's  meet,  and 
a  magnilie'e'iit  receptiem  salon.  \ehie*h  is  open  tee  visitors,  the  walls  anel  ceiling  covcrc*d 
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I'ruclicullv  Uie  entire  city  eaii  be  seen  (rom  Ihe  snininit  of  this  hill,  which  only  a  lew  years  aKO  was  an  arid  heiyht.  U  is  now  irrigated  and  oriiaiiienie  1  «  itli 
fnnntalns  statues,  trees,  and  tropical  plants,  and  is  traversed  in  all  directions  by  excellent  carriage  drives. 
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rjijior  picture:  The  towcriii);  statue  of  the  Discoverer  in  the  I'laza  de  ^^acuro  at  Caracas. 

I.ower  jiicture;  I'lie  iuiposiu);  li^ure  of  the  noted  .\dtniral  overlookinfj  theCit.v  of  Caracas  from  aiiroininent 
l>osition  on  Calvario  Mill. 
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with  enormous  jtaintiiifts  representing'  military  episodes  in  the  independence  stru^'f'le, 
tojrether  with  a  lanre  number  of  ])ortraits  of  inde])endenee  notables  of  varyinp;  merit. 

Amoii"  the  other  itublic  sqtiares  Is  one  dedieateil  to  Geoi^e  Washiiiftton  and  tlecor- 
uted  with  an  excellent  statue  of  the  North  American'  the  Plaza  del  Pantedr  Ls  an¬ 
other  charmini'  garden,  full  of  llowers,  adorned  with  a  statue  of  Gen.  Miranda.  The 
celebrated  Panteon  stands  on  the  up])er  side  of  this  park;  it  i'^  a  btiildiiig  erected 
for  the  reception  of  tombs  of  national  heroes,  and  here  the  body  of  isimon  Polivar 
was  brought  from  Santa  Marta,  where  he  died,  to  be  ])laced  in  a  s])lendid  mausoleum, 
the  work  of  the  celebrated  Italian  scidptor  Tenerani;  al.so  responsible  for  the  statue 
of  the  Plaza  Bolivar.  The  remains  of  Bolivar  were  brotight  hen* — he  was  a  native 
of  Caracas — in  1S5'2,  and  those  of  Paez  and  other  lighters  for  X'eneuelati  freedoju  from 
Spain  rest  beside  him.  A  beautiful  tomb  bearing  the  najiie  of  Miranda  is  empty, 
the  lid  slightly  raist'd;  it  stilt  waits  for  the  discovery  of  the  resting  place  in  Si>ain 
of  the  ashes  of  that  brilliant  soldier,  notalde  tighter  in  France  and  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  in  South  Aiiierica. 

Other  ]dazas  which  the  careftd  visitor  will  encounter  are  the  Plaza  de  Candelaria, 
Plaza  de  FI  Venezolano  (where  the  llower  market  is  held),  the  i’laza  Bicaurte,  Plaza 
5  de  Julio,  Plaza  de  Abril,  and  the  Plaza  Falcon,  all  with  well-tended  gardens  and 
statues. 

Among  the  many  handsome  buiblings  perhaps  none  are  more  attractive  than  the 
National  University;  on  one  .dde  a  great  series  of  shallow  steps  run  along  the  front 
of  a  delicate  lacy  facade,  rows  of  ])illars  shading  the  cloi.sters;  the  rounded  front  of 
the  Capitolio,  already  mentioned,  is  architecturally  line,  and  the  Yellow  House  is  a 
fine  s]iacious  building.  It  does  not,  by  the  way,  really  correspond  to  the  Mliite 
House  at  Washington,  to  which  it  is  often  compared,  for  the  President  of  Venezuela 
tloes  [tiot  reside  here.  The  President’s  residence  is  a  lovely  palace  built  over  a  rock 
opposite  the  Calvario  Hill,  and  is  known  as  Miratlores.  *  *  * 

Stmth  of  the  nuin  ])laza  are  the  business  and  largest  dry  goods  stores-  which  are 
not  too  busy  to  shut  u])  tight  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  everybody  is  supposed 
to  be  at  lunch — most  of  the  financial  houses  and  im])ortant  ofiices;  north  the  sho])3 
thin  out  and  big  re.ddences,  many  of  them  two  stories  in  height,  crowd  llm  streets. 
Like  those  in  many  another  Spanish-American  city,  they  have  tk-eply  embrasured 
entrances,  are  painted  in  gay  colors,  and  decorated  externally  in  a  manner  only 
jiossible  in  a  land  of  the  sun. 

These  residences  lie  quied  in  sunny  stillness  during  most  of  the  day,  but  toward 
4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  thej'  echo  to  the  sound  of  automobile  horns  and  the  h(H)fs 
of  horses,  for  now  is  the  hour  when  the  i)retty  women  of  the  city  drive  out  along  the 
bi*autiful  Paraiso. 

And  there  are  a  great  many  ])retty  women  in  Caracas;  not  only  are  they  dowered 
witli  fine  eyes,  lissom  figures,  delicious  complexions,  but  they  possess  a  gift  for  wear¬ 
ing  perfect  clothes  with  grace  that  the  Parisian  herself  woidd  recognize.  The  lovely 
dressc‘s  and  hats  of  the  Caracpiena,  indeed,  generally  come  direct  from  the  bVench 
capital,  where  a  great  many  of  these  charming  ladies  are  educated;  the  sympathy 
betwe-en  France  and  \  enezuela  is  an  old  and  strong  one. 

The  I’araiso  is  the  neck  of  valley  that  runs  out  in  a  stjutherly  direction  from  the 
capital;  there  are  two  magnificent  r<  ads,  meeting  at  the  valley’s  head,  and  with  a 
broad  strijt  of  green  betwc“en  where  there  is  an  almost  condiuions  series  of  ])nrks  and 
residences. 

H(‘lightful  country  homes  deeji  in  trees  (‘dge  the  hillsides  of  the  roads,  and  as  a 
background  stand  the  emerald  heights  themseha  s,  velv(‘t  with  soft  verdure,  the  peaks 
softly  caii)>ed  with  trailing  clotids.  This  drive  in  the  afternoon  is  one  of  the  lileasiires 
of  Caracas  that  no  oni*  can  afford  to  miss;  out  on  thesi*  smooth  broad  roads  you  meet 
at  every  few  yards  some  notable  of  \'eneziiela,  and  if  by  any  chama*  you  are  not 
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I  he  fonstructioii  of  tliis  edifice  cviis  bepun  in  IC-fl.  It  is  noted  for  its  preat  size,  and  because  for  many 
years  tiie  remains  of  Simon  liolivar  rested  here.  It  has  a  wonderful  set  of  c  himes  and  is  decorated 
with  fineicaint  inps  by  celebrated  masters,  notably  an  unfinished  “  Last  Siijiicer”  by  Arturo  Miehelcna, 
Venezuela’s  most  famous  artist.  Like  most  South  American  eathedrals,  this  one  faces  the  prineijca' 
plaza  of  the  caidtal. 
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either  in  ])oliticiana,  lawyern,  (tehiit'rs.  or  hrilliant  ladies,  you  may  look 
iiinvard  to  the  rolling  hills  with  a  Itank  of  ('rimson  and  orange  cloud  tinted  by  a  sun 
dying  in  a  l)hiz<‘  of  s])lendor. 

Seen  from  the  I’araiso  roads  Caracas  lies  emhowc'red  in  trees  tlelicalely  sjiread  at 
tlu!  foot  of  the  protectitig  heights,  an  etichanting  ]M>sitioti.  If  there  is  another  view 
of  th(<  city  for  which  otie  would  exchange  this,  it  is  the  enchatititig  scene  laid  at  one’s 
fe<U  when  seeti  frotn  the  Calvario  Hill.  To  reach  this  ])oint  we  drive  out  from  the 
city  otie  l)altny  aftertioon,  crossitig  the  outskirts  atid  a])i>roaching  a  westerly  hill 
domitiatitig  the  whole  of  Caracas.  Otice  ujion  a  time  this  was  notliitig  hut  a  gritn 
height,  l>ut  now  ati  eticirclitig  driveway  winds  til*  to  the  to]!,  a  series  of  stotie  stejis 
invite  the  energies  of  tluf  pedt'striati,  and  oti  the  stttnmit  is  a  hotanical  ganleti  and  a 
zoo  where  Venezuelati  atiimals  atid  birds  art?  spaciottsly  housed.  .\  title  triutniihal 
arch  guards  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  the  ])ark  at  the  to)*  is  adorned  with  statues  of 
Coloti  and  of  tlu'  soldier  Sucre;  from  the  breezy  lirow  on(‘  looks  down  on  Caracas  itself 
and  on  tin*  smilitig  gremi  stri]),  hill  guarded,  which  is  the  Caracas  Valley. 

The  care  that  has  beeti  taktm  to  make  the  Calvario  (a  church  of  this  natue  stands, 
]iink  titileil,  on  the  lower  slojies)  a  plac(‘  of  beaitty  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the 
tnatitier  iti  which  love  atid  motiey  have  been  lavished  uiion  the  Wtiezuelan  capital. 
No  ]iains  are  sjian'd,  no  labor  or  treasure  grudged,  which  can  ciititrilnite  to  make  this 
a  beatitiful  city,  a  well-iMpiijiju'd  city,  atid  a  healthy  city. 

Indian  Traits,  hy  Charles  Wanen  Currier,  Pit.  1).,  in  the  September 
number  of  Iji])piiie()it’s  Monthly  Magttzine  (Philadelphia,  Pa.),  is  an 
interesting  timilysis  of  the  traits,  habits,  and  charaett'risties  of  the 
North  AnuM’iciin  Indittn.  J)r.  Currier,  now  the  liisho])  of  Matanzas, 
Cuba,  is  not  only  a  learned  theologian  and  ripe*  scholar,  but  also  a 
liumanitariitn  in  the  trtn'  seiist*  of  the  term,  lie  has  ever  been  a 
sympathetic,  broadminded  student  of  men,  ever  nuidy  to  see  the 
redeeming  huitun's  as  well  as  tlie  n'jtrehensible  in  the  objects  of  his 
study,  wh('th<‘r  those  dealt  with  civilized  or  uncivilized  races,  and 
Ids  judgiiK'uts  are  always  charaeteriz<'d  by  fairm^ss  and  im])artiality, 
sympathy  and  und(‘rstanding. 

In  tlic  ])resent  instance  he  gives  such  a  fair  and  just  ])icture  of  the 
North  American  Indian  t  hat  we  lun-mvitli  (piote  the  following  copious 
(‘.xtracts  frojn  his  article: 

.No  other  race  has  hail  such  strong  friends  or  such  bitter  enemies  as  has  the  .\nierican 
liidiau.  Moth  the  lien  and  the  sword  have  lieen  wieldi'd  for  and  against  him,  yet 
to-day,  centuries  after  he  (irsl  encountered  the  white  man.  the  most  varied  opiiiiomi 
are  expri'ssi'd  and  the  most  diversi*  sentiments  entertained  in  his  regard.  'I’hi'  poet, 
the  novidist,  and  the  philanthropist  have  fri'ipiimt ly  raisi'd  him  to  an  ideal  pedestal, 
upon  which  he  stands  a  hero,  while  for  the  old  frontiersman,  the  man  who  has  actually 
come  ill  contact  with  him,  who  lias  faced  his  weapons  of  death,  who  has  lieheld  him 
relentlessly  slay  women  and  balies,  there  exists  only  the  bloodthirsty  savage,  the 
squalid,  ferocious  red  devil,  of  whom  it  might  in  truth  lie  said  that  ‘‘his  hand  is 
against  every  man  and  every  man's  hand  is  against  him.”  It  is  the  placi*  of  the  his¬ 
torian  to  show  the  American  Indian  in  a  true  light,  to  eliminate  exaggerations,  and, 
without,  palliating  his  vices,  lo  re\(“al  his  redeeming  features.  In  justice  to  the  red 
man,  it  must  be  .said  that  writers  who  have  lived  with  him,  who  liave  shared  his  wig¬ 
wam  and  listened  to  his  fireside  tales,  are  not  as  a  rule  found  among  his  worst  enemies. 
Some  of  his  stanch(*st  friends  have  biaui  .Vrniy  otiicers  who  foiiglit  against  him. 

W  hen  the  first  colonists  landed  on  the  shores'of  North  America  they  fouml  numerous 
Indians  there;  and  as  they  penetrated  farther  inland  other  natives  were  encountered. 
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until  they  niaclied  llin  waters  of  the  I’acitic.  and  nortliward  far  ii])  into  the  Arctic 
t'ircic.  iiouttlily,  the  Indians  of  that  early  ])eriod  may  he  iteo^raphically  divided  into 
the  Alitomiuins,  whose  territory  extt'iided  from  Kentucky  to  Hudson  Hay.  and  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Mi.'<si.'isi]»i)i;  the  Inxiuois,  who  lived  within  tin;  Ali;on(|uin  n‘i;ions; 
the  Sotithem  or  Mohilian  Trilx's  namely,  the  Cherokees,  <'hi<  kasaws.  Choctaws, 
('reeks,  and  Seminoles,  who  dw<dt  east  of  the  Mi.ssi.>isi|i]>i,  from  the  Tennessee  River  to 
the  (itilf;  the  Sioux,  to  the  west  of  the  Mi.«sissi])])i;  the  Columl)ians  of  the  Northwest ; 
and  the  Californians,  on  the  Pacific  to  the  southwest .  This  distrihution  has  been  ])rac- 
tically  destroyed  by  the  tid(‘  of  white  immiitration  that  has  si)read  over  the  land,  yet , 
lik(*  the  crumblin'/  mins  of  .some  ancient  city,  liji/erini;  remnants  of  trilies  mark  the 
sjwfs  where  once  their  fathers  fou'/ht  ami  Intnted.  Many  tribes  have  comjth'tely 
vanished,  others  are  fadin/  before  oitr  eyes,  while  most  of  those  remaining  have  been 
moved  from  their  ori/inal  hal>itat.  The  Al/onqitin  ra<'e  is  still  rcjtresented  by  tin- 
Pa.ssama(iuoddies  in  Maine,  the  Chi]>}>ewas,  Menotninees,  Sacs  ami  Foxes,  and  many 
more  scattered  throuirhottt  Michi/an,  Minnesota.  Wisconsin,  and  other  Western  States. 
The  Sioux  dwell  west  of  the  Mississiiqti.  on  reservations,  as  do  their  brethren  of  the 
far  We.st,  the  Hlackfeet,  the  I'latln-ads,  the  Coeiir  d'Alene,  and  others.  The  .scattered 
Californians  have  still  their  dwelling  places  in  their  ancient  re/ions,  while  the  Mobilian 
Tribes  have  nearly  all  been  slathered  into  ( tklahoma.  <  )ther  Indians  of  the  Southwest, 
such  as  the  Pueblos  atul  the  Xavajos,  are  where  they  were  when  the  Mexican  War 
ended  with  an  increa.se  of  territory  for  the  United  States.  The  tlescendants  of  the 
terrible  Six  X'’ations  of  the  Iroipiois  confederacy  live  mostly  on  reservations  in  New 
York  State,  while  the  llurons  and  the  Indians  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  have  almost 
disappeared. 

Althou/h  the  Indians  of  X'orih  America  liclon<;  to  one  ethnologic  division  of  the 
human  family,  and  have  much  in  common,  it  is  impo.ssible  to  predicate  the  same  Ihim/ 
of  all,  so  marked  atul  so  great  are  the  differences  that  exist  among  them.  The  northern 
Algomiuins  differ  greatly  from  the  Indians  of  the  ])lains,  while  the  Irorpiois  were  far 
from  being  in  all  thin/s  alike  to  their  nei'ghbors  who  surrounded  them.  Still,  there 
were  certain  characteristic  features  common  to  all,  or  nearly  all.  of  the  tril)es  that  have 
inhabited,  or  still  iidialdt,  our  territory. 

In  the  first  j)lace.  the  Imlian  is  a  bom  fighter.  This  race  may  l)e  said  to  have  rovo- 
lutioni/cd  war.  The  ai)prov(‘il  tactics  of  to-day  are  those  which  the  Indiatis  devel- 
o])ed  and  which  the  whites  learned  from  them.  They  took  the  horse  and  the  gun  from 
the  white  man,  and  soon  almost  e  pialedhitn  in  their  mana'gement  of  them.  They  wore 
superb  individual  lighters,  beautifully  drilled  in  their  own  discijdine.  The  forest  was 
their  castle,  their  strength  was  princi])ally  in  their  tactics.  Tlicodore  Roosevelt  writes: 
“Their  discij)liue  in  the  l)attle  itself  was  very  high.  They  attacked,  retreated,  rallied, 
or  re]>elled  a  charge  at  the  signal  of  command,  and  they  were  able  to  light  in  o])en  order 
in  thick  covers  without  losing  touch  with  one  a.iother  a  feat  no  Kuroi)ean  regiment 
was  then  able  to  ))erform.”  Most  Indians  had  a  system  of  retreating  when  they  were 
losing  greal ly,  as  they  were  loatli  to  behold  the  diminntion  of  their  nun\l)ers.  Tin! 
Wyandots  were  an  exce])tion;  with  them  it  was  a  ])oint  of  honor  not  to  give  ground. 
The  retreat  of  the  Xez  Perce  chief,  .lo.seph,  before  (Jen.  Howard,  is  regarded  as  unpar¬ 
alleled  in  the  annals  of  warfare. 

Hue  of  the  most,  marked  qualities  of  an  Indian  is  his  reserve;  a  certain  a])])arenl 
coldne.ss  ami  stoicism,  coiijded  with  great  tal  itiirnity ;  a  habit  inherited,  pcrha^is,  from 
remote  ancestors,  l>ut  al.so  greatly  due  to  editcation  and  training.  Hut  this  outward 
ajqtearance  is  by  no  means  an  index  of  tlte^lndian’s  true  character;  oti  the  contrary, 
it  is  a  ma.sk  that  cojiceals  it.  Ifeneath  his  assumed  coldne.ss  he  hides  the  greatest 
extremes,  and  the  most  striking  cent  rat  lict  ions  of  character.  We  lind  in  him  the 
noblest  resignation,  the  ])urest  courage,  ab.sohite  self-jtossession,  together  with  the 
ba.«est  thirst  for  vengence,  the  ileejrest  treachery,  the  most  barbarous  cruelty,  and  the 
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most  niin'lciitijij'  iiiulit  t*.  u-veiiL'c,  envy,  jealousy  arc  liis  nilini'  ])assions, 

while  an  nnhoiiiulcd  love  of  liberty  is  at  tb.e  liase  of  liis  character. 

The  Itulian  n  ay  a]i]i(ar  indifferent,  yet  be  (  onsnnied  by  i  urio.siiy.  Iji  fact,  curios¬ 
ity  is  one  of  his  marked  traits.  He  wants  to  know  all  that  is  doiiif;,  and  he  knows  how 
to  stent  it,  for  he  is  a  ftood  reader  of  character.  You  may  iiever  lind  him  out,  but. 
as  I.ummis  rt  marks,  if  he  sits  beside  you  only  live  minutes,  his  keen  ]>owers  of  observa¬ 
tion  will  itieree  you.  *  *  * 

An  hulian  on  tlie  wari>ath  can  be  praetitally  noiseless.  The  forest  may  be  full  of 
them,  yet  the  silence  of  tb.e  tomb  may  ]>revail,  save  for  the  sisrhine  of  the  wind,  the 
creakin','  of  the  brant  h.(s,  anti  the  .'■'ountls  of  nocturn.al  animal  life.  A\heji  an  Intliati 
arrives  at  his  village  or  t  ttuneil  with  a  mt  ."sage  of  the  greatest  im]iortance,  even  with 
intelligent  t“  at  the  most  immitient  danger,  h.e  juiver  tells  it  at  his  first  apprttaeh,  but 
sits  dttwn  in  silent  e  for  a  minute  ttr  two  before  he  sjteaks,  that  h.e  may  not  evince  fear 
or  excitement.  Hetween  ijitlivitluals  great  license  may  be  intliilged  in;  but  the  deal- 
ii.gs  letMt  t  n  i.ation  aj.d  i  alien  must  bet  haracterized  by  the  utmo.st  dignity.  *  *  * 
T1  e  lai  gt  age  of  tl  e  It.dian  is  filled  with  metaidiors  ajid  llowers  of  s]>eeeh,  for  ])oetry 
is  ini  tiiJi  in  him.  Xatt.re  l  as  strongh-  affected  this  her  child,  and  everything  affords 
him  a  figure  or  a  com]iari.‘-t)n.  Nature,  animate  and  inaiumate,  speaks  to  him  the 
language  of  metajihor  and  has  trained  him  in  its  u.se.  These  metaidiore  all  servo  their 
]iur]>ose:  they  are  not  for  men'  oratorical  di-^iylay.  A\hen  lie  has  finishetl,  he  luits  a 
period  to  his  tlist ourse  with  the  .sentence,  ’“I  have  .s]K)ken.” 

Ai.otl  er  Indian  1 1  arat  teristic  is  the  power  tti  endure  ]  ain,  tthieh  is  greater,  i»erhaps, 
than  tl  at  of  any  otl  er  rate.  Siibjet  ted  to  the  most  iiditimatt  tortures,  he  reviles  his 
persecutors,  mocks  them,  atid  boasts  of  his  victories  and  the  ])ains  ho  him.self  has 
inllicted.  No  ijifenial  ingenuity  could  break  his  fortitude,  and  tleath  alone  eoultl 
silent  e  his  wortls  of  t  ontem])t.  If  torture  anti  death  fotiiitl  him  iji vincible,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  time  atitl  again  he  had  had  similar  examjtles  before  his  eyes,  and  that 
he  had  often  witnessed  the  indomitable  obstinacy  of  his  tAm  victims.  This  character¬ 
istic  still  endures,  even  among  the  children.  If  an  Indian  boy  is  whipped,  tears  may 
be  forced  from  his  eyes,  but  he  will  make  every  effort  not  to  cry.  *  *  * 

Indians  have  never  been  laborers,  unless  they  were  ftireetl  to  become  such.  Among 
them  labor  tlevohes  on  the  females,  while  the  men  devote  themselves  to  the  chase. 
The  Indians  wore  nearly  all  a  race  of  hunters,  livitig  (uitirely,  or  in  part,  on  game. 
The  buffalo  when  it  roamed  the  American  wilds,  the  deer,  the  rabbit,  and  other  wild 
animals  constantly  replenished  their  larder. 

In  its  cla.ssifit  ation  of  the  North  Amerit  an  langitages,  the  lUireati  of  Ethnology  has 
ent'.merat(  (1  no  h  wer  than  08  linguistic  families,  while  the  single  dialects  run  up  into 
the  hundreds.  The  Ojibway  of  the  Algonf|tiin  stock  was  perhaps  the  one  most  \\'idely 
spoken  in  North  America.  Three  or  four  lumdred  years  ago  one  might  travel  nearly 
a  thousand  miles  from  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  and  still  remain  within  the  sphere 
of  this  dialect .  Kindred  dialects  were  spoken  from  Hudson  Hay  down  to  the  Carolinas 
and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Missi.^sij)))!,  while  in  the  midst  of  the  Algonquins  the 
Huron-Iroquois  family  possessed  their  own  dialects  entirely  distinct. 

.\  system  of  hiercgly]  hies,  or  iticture  writing,  al.-'o  exists  among  the  Indians.  1'he 
])ictures  are  conventional  and  ftill  of  meaning.  Hy  means  of  these  ])ictures  an 
Indian  could  send  a  communication  to  another  and  render  himself  as  well  under¬ 
stood  as  w(>  can  by  letter,  and  they  serve  as  a  channel  through  which  traditions  are 
handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another.  The  chiefs  were  the  de])ositories  of 
the  history  of  their  ancestors,  while  the  aiqirobation  of  the  oldest  chiefs  and  wise  men 
was  one  of  the  criterioiis  for  the  veracity  of  traditions.  It  is  remarkable  that  for  more 
than  (it)  years  the  Cheyennes  and  Ara])ahoes  were  firm  friends,  living  in  the  same 
camps,  their  children  ])laying,  fighting,  and  hunting  together,  yet  not  1  in  10  of  the 
members  of  the  tribes  could  hold  even  the  most  ordinary  conversation  in  the  language 
of  the  other. 
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In  reli};ion,  if  thm-  really  be  a  f<u<  li  a  ihin'j  in  the  forest  life  of  America,  the  Indian 
seems  to  have  been  a  dualist,  belic'vin"  in  two  opposiii};  forces,  trood  and  evil.  Some 
of  them,  like  the  Ojibways,  believed  in  a  "ockI  sinrit,  an  t'vil  sju'rit,  and  a  host  of 
other  deities.  The  sotxl  sjdrits  were  by  the  lltirons  named  ( »kkis,  and  by  the  Algon- 
(|uins  Manitous.  l)(Mip;e  savs  that  the  Indians  a]>pear  to  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
moral  law  and  of  conscience.  Acc'ording  to  some  traveh'rs,  the.\'  have  in  their  ))rim- 
itiv'e  condition  scarcely  any  notion  of  chastitv.  It  is  likely  that  the  trtith  of  the 
matter  i.s  that  the  women  of  one  tribe  may  be  chaste,  while  those  of  another  may  b(? 
of  loose  morals. 

Intimately  conm‘ct(‘d  with  the  religion  of  the  Indians  is  their  folklore.  Many  of 
their  tales  have  b(‘(*n  collected  by  Schoolcraft  aitd  others.  'I'he.sc  vary  according 
to  th(‘  race  whence  they  .s))ring.  The  Ojiljways  jto.ssess  a  vast  fund  of  stories  and 
legends,  the  relating  of  which  affords  nmeh  amustunent  winter  evenings  in  the  wig¬ 
wam.  Xt'arly  «n-ery  lake  and  motintaiti,  every  beast  and  bird,  has  some  legend 
attached  to  it.  Xecromancy  and  witchcraft,  men  transformed  into  beasts  and  beasts 
into  men,  animated  tre(*s  and  s]K‘aking  l)irds,  form  the  subjects  of  Algompiin  tales, 
Kah-ge-ga-llowh,  who  treasured  them  from  childhood  when  he  heard  them  iti  the 
wigwam  of  his  fathers,  writes:  "‘Some  of  th(‘s(‘  storit-s  an*  most  exciting,  and  so  in¬ 
tensely  interesting  that  I  have  seeti  children  whose  t(>ars  wotild  flow  ))lentiftilly  ami 
their  breasts  heave  with  thoughts  too  big  for  utterance.” 

Uharacteristic  of  the  American  Indians  is  their  tribal  organization.  Each  family 
is  split  into  tribes,  and  the  tribes  are  divided  into  bands  or  villages,  frequentl.v  far 
removed  from  one  another.  The  tribe  was  regarded  as  sovereign,  the  Indian  j)utting 
his  tribe  before  his  race.  As  we  ])ride  ourselves  on  our  nationality,  and  as  the  Si)aniard 
takes  esjiecial  ])ride  in  his  province,  which  for  him  is  his  country,  so  the  Indian  is  a 
-Menominee  or  an  Ojibway  before  anything  el.se.  In  an  Indian  community,  b(‘fore 
it  fell  under  the  power  of  civilized  man,  each  one  was  his  own  master,  for  the  Indian 
abhors  restraint.  Yet  this  condition  was  far  from  being  anarchic;  for  though  there 
wen*  no  laws,  and  the  chief  de])ended  on  the  pol)ular  will,  having  no  jmwer  to  enforce 
his  demands,  such  was  the  resjiect  for  ancient  customs  and  traditions  that  obedience 
was  willingly  given,  and  the  moral  ))ower  of  custom  served  as  a  basis  for  authority. 
The  chief  advised,  but  did  not  dictate,  though  b.v  his  own  )>ersonalit,v  ho  might 
acquire  great  infliUince  with  his  tribe. 

When  the  so-called  civilized  nations  were  governed  b.v  their  own  laws  and  executed 
justice,  they  had  no  ])risons.  .Vfter  conviction  the  cul])rit  simjd.v  submitted  to  his 
punishment,  whattiver  it  was.  To  have  acted  otherwise  would  have  entailed  dis¬ 
grace  u])on  his  family,  and  the  Indian  fears  di.shonor  and  consequent  ostracism.  If 
the  death  sent<*nce  were  pronounced,  a  date  was  set  for  the  execution,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  condemned  man  was  free  to  roam  the  world.  Httt  at  the  ai>pointed 
time  he  was  invariably  at  hand  t(»  jiay  the  ])enalty.  1  have  heard  of  the  case  of  one 
man  who  had  been  .sentenced  to  die  in  two  years.  In  the  interim  he  traveled  around 
with  a  bas<*l)all  team,  l)ut  returned  hoim*  in  due  time,  and  was  executed.  This 
Spartan  resolution  is  one  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  the  American  Indian. 

Each  Irilie  has  its  siichem.  or  civil  chief,  an  oliice  generally  hereditarv.  Among 
many  tribes,  notably  those*  of  the  Hurou-lroipiois  stwk,  the  succession  passes  through 
the  female  line,  so  that  the  brother  of  the  incumbent,  or  his  sister’s  son,  succeeds  him. 
Should  the  hereditary  successor  be  judged  unfit,  the  old  and  subordinate  chiefs  elect 
another,  generally  from  one  of  the  relatives.  1'he  civil  and  military  authorities  wen- 
distinct,  though  both  might  be  unite<l  in  the  same  j)erson.  Any  one  who,  by  prowes.- 
or  reputation,  had  acquired  sullicient  authority,  might  be  a  war  chief.  *  *  * 

Hospitality  is  one  of  the  Indian’s  virtues  and  there  are  (piite  a  few  instances  to  prove 
this  in  the  colonization  period  and  after.  E.  H.  Head,  an  Engli.sh  writer,  says  that 
“wherever  he  has  been  unruffled  by  injustice,  his  recey)tion  of  his  white  brother  is  an 
affecting  example  of  that  genuine  hospitality  which  is  to  be  met  with  only  in  what  we 
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term  «ivago  tribes.'’  If  liis  ()l>ject  in  visitinj;  the  Indian  <'enntry  he  unsnspeeted. 
the  stranfier’s  life  and  property  are  j>erfectly  seenre.  Tltere  are.  liowever.  various 
opinions  ref'ardinj'  the  lionesty  of  tlie  Indians.  It  is  hijihly  lauded  hy  some  writers, 
while,  aceordint'  to  others,  it  is  f^reatly  circum.scrihed.  t'ol.  |)od};e  says  that  the> 
an*  very  honest  with  retrard  to  their  own  hand,  hut  of  fireat  tliievinir  jtropensities 
where  outsiders  are  eoneerned.  It  is  (piite  possible  that  in  honesty,  as  in  morality, 
tribe  may  differ  from  tribe,  and  tints  the  varying  exjterienees  of  writers  may  have 
produced  contradictory  assertions.  *  *  * 

Before  the  Indiati  completely  vanishes  as  a  distinct  race,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  what 
we  have  leartied  abont  him  will  he  jtreserved.  Matty  Americanists  havi*  carefully 
labored  in  this  field,  and  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  in  Washingtoti  is  doing  excellent 
work  in  this  direction.  'I'lius,  long  after  the  red  man  has  vanished  from  the  contim'iit, 
his  memory  as  the  iirst  Am(*rican  will  remaiti  with  his  white  successor. 

The  Pampaconas  River,  by  Hiram  Biii<fham,  director  of  the  Peru¬ 
vian  Expeditions  ttf  Yale  University  tind  the  Xational  (leograjtliie 
Society,  is  a  short  but  very  interestinj;  article  in  the  (leographical 
dournal  (London).  Prof.  Bingham  calls  tittention  to  certain  geo- 
grajthical  and  topographical  errors  in  the  inaj)  of  Peru  and  Xorth 
Bolivia,  published  by  the  Koyal  (Jeographiod  Society  in  1910,  and 
incidentally  gives  a  brief  description  of  the  Campus  Itidians  who  live 
near  the  river  of  Espiritu  Pampa.  The  following  excerpts  give  the 
salient  features  of  the  article: 

On  the  map  of  South  Peru  and  north  Bolivia,  published  by  the  Koyal  Geographical 
Society  in  BOO,  in  78°  west  longitute,  13°  8'  south  latitude,  occurs  the  Apurimac 
River,  below  its  junction  with  the  river  Pampas. 

By  astronoinicaCobservations  made  by  Mr.  Kai  Hendriksen,  the  topographer  of 
the  Yale  Peruvian  Expedition  in  1911,  and  Mr.  A.  IT.  Bumstead,  topographer  of  the 
Peruvian  Expedition  of  1912,  iinder  the  auspices  of  Yale  University  and  the  National 
Geographical  Society,  we  find  that  the  Apurimac  River  is  not  within  :50  miles  of  this 
location.  Instead,  at  this  point,  in  a  lofty  glaciated  valley,  rises  the  River  Pampa¬ 
conas.  The  junction  of  the  Apurimac  and  the  I’ampas  is  in  73°  13'  west  loniritude 
and  13*  26'  south  latitude. 

What  appears  on  the  older  maps  of  I’eru  to  be  the  watershed  between  the  Urubamba 
and  the  Apurimac  in  72°  50'  west  longitude  and  13°  south  latitude,  is  in  reality  the 
watershed  between  two  tributaries  of  the  Urubamba  and  tbe  Pampaconas.  The 
Pampaconas.  rising  near  this  point,  flows  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  and  even  appears 
to  join  the  Urubamba  below  Ro.salina. 

heaving  the  village  of  Vilcabamba  on  August  12, 1911,  in  com])any  with  Prof.  Harry 
W.  Foote,  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  University,  I  crossed  this  watershed 
and  spent  the  night  at  the  village  of  I’ampaconas,  which  has  an  eh'vation  of  abotit 
10,200  feet  above  sea  level. 

Pampaconas  is  a  small  village  of  scattered  lints  built  of  stone  and  thatched  with 
grass.  The  inhabitants  appear  to  live  by  rai.sing  sbeep  and  potatoes.  The  night 
before  our  arrival  a  jaguar  had  attacked  and  partly  eaten  a  horse  on  one  of  the  lower 
pastures.  *  *  * 

The  Pampaconas  rises  in  a  glaciated  valley  at  an  elevation  of  about  12,5tK)  feet  above 
sea  level.  Flowing  first  in  a  westerly  and  then  in  a  northerly  direction,  it  rapidly 
descends  and  enters  a  heavily  wooded  canon  from  5,000  to  6,000  feet  deep. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  keeping  this  trail  open  in  this  very  wet  region, 
the  Indians  of  the  Pampaconas  are  very  badly  off,  yet  they  endeavor  to  make  the  best 
of  the  few  relatively  level  spaces  that  nature  has  left  them,  and  have  taken  advantage 
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of  occiusiojuil  alluvial  lajis  and  oiio  or  iwo  natural  rivor  torraves  to  make  .small  tdearuigts 
and  cultivato  their  chfirras.  Hero  they  raise  coni,  s(jua.shes,  and  a  few  other  vet!;e- 
tahles.  At  Pacayjiata,  at  an  elevation  of  6,(M)()  feet  above  sea  level,  we  found  irrowiug 
susiarcane,  i-amotes  (sweet  ]>otatoes).  hananas,  pejipers,  Indian  com,  and  ttreiuulillas. 
At  t’onservidayoc,  in  addition  to  these  thini's,  there  was  also  yucca  (the  .sweet  casava), 
)>eantits,  coca,  and  coffee. 

We  were  in  the  l’am]»aconas  Valley  from  August  12  to  August  23.  With  one  excc])- 
tion  it  rained  every  day  and  ver\-  hard  at  night,  although  this  is  sai>l  to  he  the  dry 
season.  ***■■■ 

At  Conservidayoc  W(!  found  a  small  setth'iiient  of  Caiiptas  Imlians  who  were  locally 
referred  to  as  I’ichanguerras.  The  married  men  wore  a  single  long  tunic,  i-omposed 
of  a  s((uare  of  roughly  woven  <  loth,  with  a  hole  cut  in  the  center  for  the  head,  and  the 
sides  ]>artly  stitched  uj)  to  make  armholes.  The  unmarried  men  wore  a  few  rags 
around  the  waist.  These  iieojile  were  timid,  and  we  learned  that  they  had  run  away 
from  ruliher  gatherers  in  the  valleys  hidow.  They  did  some  luinting,  using  hows  and 
arrows,  hut  a]ii)eared  to  rely  chielly  or  their  little  plantations  of  yucca  and  tamotes. 
Their  huts  were  small,  oval  in  shajie,  with  steei)ly  ])ilched  roofs,  the  sides  made  of 
small  logs  driven  endwi.se  into  the  ground  and  fastened  together  with  vines. 

The  men  wore  fillets  of  hamhoo,  and  at  times  smeared  paitit  on  their  faces.  The 
women  were  decorated  with  necklaces  made  of  dri(‘d  bird  skins  atid  l)ean  jmxIs.  The 
chihlrea  wore  no  clothing  at  all,  hut  lu'arly  all  had  little  jiecklaces  of  native  material. 

The  ruins  of  Esjtiritu  Pam])a  near  which  they  lived  were  evidently  of  huildings 
constructed  hy  the  Incas,  po.ssihly  in  the  sixteenth  t-entury,  at  the  time  of  the  Sjtaiiish 
compiest,  wlien  this  region  was  govem((d  hy  Manco  ami  his  sons.  They  may  have 
heen  (K'cui)ied  by  the  Inca  Titu  Cusi  Yu]>an(iui. 

Esj>iritu  Pamita  is  at  an  elevation  of  about  -hOOO  feet  above  sea  level.  We  were 
unable  to  follow  the  river  further  owing  to  lack  of  time  and  the  tinwillingness  of  our 
carriers  to  remain  any  longer,  and  their  fear  of  the  savages.  Furthermore,  we  had 
come  chiefly  fo  see  whether  there  were  any  ruins  in  this  vicinity.  Esi)iritu  Pampa 
was  later  determined  hy  Mr.  llendrik.sen  to  he  in  12°  55'  south  latitude  and  73°  24' 
west  longittide. 

From  this  iwint  the  Pampaconas  River  appeared  to  rtin  in  a  northerly  direction  for 
at  least  30  miles  so  far  as  wo  could  see,  and  tindouhtedly  is  one  of  the  streams  flowing 
into  the  Uruhamba  below  Rosalina,  as  reported  by  Prof.  Bowman,  after  his  visit  to 
the  canon  of  the  Uruhamba.  It  is  ]>ossible  that  at  that  i)oint  the  Pam])aconas  is 
knotvn  as  the  Serialo,  or  it  may  bo  the  Goribeni,  both  of  which,  as  Prof.  Bowman  saj's, 
are  re]>orted  to  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Vilcabamba.  We  hoi>e  some  day  to  explore 
the  lower  portion  of  the  Pamitaconas  River  between  the  ruins  of  Espiritu  Pamjta  and 
the  Uruhamba  River. 

Brazil  Nuts,  from  Tree  to  Market,  l)y  James  W.  McGlonc,  in  the 
July  number  of  the  Tea  and  (’olfee  Trade  Journal  (Xew  York),  is  an 
(‘xeelletit  account  of  this  larLU'  indtistrv.  The  lirazil  nuts,  frequently 
called  “fiiocrertoes”  in  vtirious  sections  of  the  United  States,  are 
alnutst  as  well  known  as  walnuts,  yet  compiiratively  little  is  generally 
known  relative  to  the  manner  of  their  growth  and  collection  for  the 
market,  Mr.  McGlone  goes  into  these  details  and  his  article  is  here¬ 
with  reproduced  almost  in  toto. 

The  Brazil-nut  tr(‘o,  or  caslanha,  is  ))robably  of  tlie  forest  arisftKTacy  and  is  easily 
the  most  maje.stic  found  in  the  .Vmazou  Valley,  and  grows  to  the  htdght  of  from  50  fo 
100  feet,  in  grou])s  of  up  to  .several  hundred  treats,  in  what  are  known  as  castanhals 
or  nut  orchards.  Originally  these  castanhals  wen*  included  in  the  ])roper  ])ublic 
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Whi'ii  thi’  canoes  arrive  from  tlie  castanhals  the  nuts  are  transferreil  from  ilie  smaller  boats  in 
small  wicker  baskets,  which  are  immi  rse<l  several  times  in  Ihe  stream,  the  accumnlateil  dirt 
is  washed  oil  ami  impertect  nuts  rise  to  thi'  surtaci'  and  IWrit  oil. 
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The  pods  arc  assembled  at  the  foot  of  the  trees  and  broken  oiten  with  matehetes.  after  which  the 
nuts  are  earrie<l  in  baskets  to  the  canoes  and  are  then  taken  down  the  small  streams  to  the 
lartrer  rivers  tiaviaalde  by  steamers. 
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hriL'It!  Ill  1(111  li'iM  (ir  (‘V  T.  ;iiiil  dll'  |iyxl'!i'iir.  ln'iic.;  i  slu'll  7  iiU'lii-i  in  iliaiiii'li  c 
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ilomaiii,  and  ]ir(‘sumal)ly  natives  were  iirivili’ired  to  eatlier  ilie  crops  at  will,  but 
actually  this  is  not  the  ease.  as.  in  devioti.s  ways,  the  control  of  the  best  ])rndueine 
districts  fiassed  to  ]>rivate  ]>arties  venerations  avo. 

Contrary  to  the  v('nerall,\  accejited  belief,  the  best  ]ir<Hincinv  districts  are  to  be 
foiitid  oti  liiydi  vround  an<l  not  aloti"  the  river  batiks. 

'I'he  Urazil-niit  tree  does  not  beviti  to  bear  fruit  until  it  attaitis  the  ay'e  of  ot)  years 
or  thereabottts,  an<l  continues  to  produci'  crojis  intermittently  alinosl  forever;  at 
least,  trees  known  to  be  hntidreils  of  years  old  ha\’e  prtKlnced  crojis. 

'rhecro]i  inatnres  in  October  atid  the  jmsIs  in  which  the  nuts  are  contaitied  dro])  in 
.N'ovetnber  and  Itecember.  'I’hese  jiods  are  \  er>  hard  and  weiLrh  several  jiounds, 
con,s(‘(|ti('ntly  the  castatihals  are  studiously  avoideil  durinv  the  ]ieri(Mi  iti  which  the 
])(k1s  are  droiifdnv,  sitice  it  would  be  extremely  liazardotis  for  the  vathi'rors  to  exjiose 
ihmnselves  to  the  dativer  of  havitn;  the  pods  fall  on  tliem  frotn  such  a  vreat  lu“i<;ht. 

l''or  tnatiy  years  it  has  beeti  irenerally  understood  that  the  sti]i]>ly  of  Hrazil  titits  was 
inexhaustible  and  that  the  lliictnation  in  shiimients  has  b<*en  due.  not  tocroji  failure, 
bur  to  tnarket  cotidit iotis.  both  of  tints  and  rubber,  indifference  of  vatherers,  etc. 
'Phis  is  not  the  case,  however.  a<  it  is  an  established  fact  that  only  in  the  very  remote 
districts  from  which  the  iitits  have  ne\er  come  to  market  and  jirobably  never  will  is 
any  sea.soii's  cro)i  nevlected.  It  is  also  well  known  to  the  natives  that  the  brazil-nut 
trees  are  subject  to  itillueiice  frotn  year  to  year,  of  weather  cotiditiotis.  etc.,  the  same 
as  all  other  nul-beariiii:  trees.  *  *  * 

Iteviiminv  early  iti  .lantiary  the  harvestim;  jiarties  set  ottt  to  vather  the  cro]>.  .\s 
th(>  onl\  meatis  of  trans]tortation  iti  nortli(‘rn  brazil  is  by  water,  these  jiarties  travel  in 
canoes  ti))  the  stnaller  tribtttaries  to  th(‘  castatihals.  Arrivim;  there,  the  jkxIs  are 
assembled  at  the  foot  of  the  trees  atid  broken  o]>en  with  the  machete,  after  which  the 
nuts  are  carrii-d  in  ba-^keis  to  the  canoes,  which,  when  loadisl.  are  taken  down  the 
^mall  streatns  to  the  lariier  rivers.  na\  ivab|e  by  river  steamers.  As  the  river  steamers 
are  titialde  to  tnaitilaiti  revular  sch<‘dul<‘s  or  await  the  arrival  of  vatheritii;  jiarties  with 
tints,  it  is  necessary  that  the  nuts  be  left  on  the  river  batiks  in  what  are  known  as 
‘■fiaioes.”  These  ]iaioes  consist  of  <  leareil  sjiaces  jirotected  from  the  hot  sun  ami 
trojiical  rains  by  iialni-leaf  shelters. 

IIowe\(‘r.  these  Jiaioes  are  hardly  sullicient  and.  in  conse(|uence,  mon*  or  less 
injtirv  is  sustaineil  at  this  sta.ve,  accordinv  to  the  leiiirth  of  time  the  tints  retiiain  in  th«> 
]iaioes  awaitinir  delivery  to  the  river  steamers. 

Iti  a  few  districts,  notably  the  Ayafma  district,  the  custom  ](r(“vails  amonv  the 
natives  of  wa.shitii;  the  ntits,  and  the  methiMl  tiow  in  vovtie  is  the  same  as  their  ances¬ 
tors  emjiloyed  venerations  avo.  In  the.se  districts,  wheti  the  catio<*s  arrive*  frotn  the 
castatihals,  the  nuts  are  transferred  from  the  smaller  boats  in  small  wicker  baskets, 
which  are  imnier.sed  in  the  stri'am  several  times.  Iturinv  this  firoce.s.s  tin*  accnmti- 
lated  dirt  is  washed  off  ami  im])erfe**t  etn])ty  titits  arisi*  to  the  surface  atid  Heat  off  in 
the  stream.  'I'he  cleaned  nuts  are  fiassed  on  to  the  livhler  canoes  or  livhters  and  are 
later  transferreil  to  the  river  steamers  for  transjiort  to  Mattaos  and  I’ara. 

'Tho  nuts  vrown  in  the  district  accessibh*  tot  tbidos.  .Metnqtier,  and  Santarem  on  the 
Amazon,  when*  theoc(*ati  st(*atn(*rs  jilyinv  re.unlarly  between  Xew  York,  Liverjxiol, 
and  llambitrv  slo|>  when  snllicient  carvo  otiers,  an*  handled  in  a  h'.ss  jirimitive  manner, 
beins  transferred  from  the  canoes  to  tnore  stibstantial  shelti*rs.  from  which  they  are 
subseiitiently  transferred  to  ojien  livhters  for  loadittv  alioard  the  ocean  liners.  At 
every  stafre,  how(*ver,  the  nuts  an*  handled  in  bulk,  very  much  tho  same  as  coal. 

The  larvest  i>ortion  of  the  croji  is  tiiarketed  at  .Manaos  and  I’ara,  these  cities  beinv 
the  lioiiK*  jiort  of  the  .\mazon  lliver  steatiiship  littes,  atid  at  these  ports,  after  the 
river  steamers  arrive  and  their  cargos  sold,  which  is  usually  done  promjitly,  or  sax  , 
within  two  days  aft(*r  arrival,  the  nuts  are  transferreil  to  covered  lighters  until  the 
New  York.  biverjKtol,  or  Hamburg,  according  to  their  ultimate  destination,  steani- 
shi]is  are  ready  to  take  them  alMiard. 
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The  nuts  are  loaded  on  the  oeean  steamerM  in  hulk,  the  dit'fereiil  ])areel8  being 
partitioned  off  and  so  stored  as  to  give  ventilation  to  aid  in  the  .seasoning  of  the  nuts, 
which  are,  when  gathered,  (juite  milky.  During  the  wlnde  lime  of  the  voyage  from 
.Manaos  to  New  York,  a  matter  of  about  three  weeks,  the  hatches  are  leftopeti,  except 
in  unfavorable  weatlier.  and  s])ecial  can\as  ventilators  are  rigged  uj)  U)  ventilate 
the  lower  holds. 

.\fter  arrival  at  New  Y’ork  tlie  nuts  arc*  <lischarge<l  in  bulk,  lieing  weighed  by  the 
ctistom.s  authorities  for  dtity  jnirposes  as  they  come  over  llie  .sitle  of  the  steamer  and 
are  piled  in  bulk  on  the  j)ier.  .'^iich  iH)rtion  as  is  reiptired  for  shi]i])ing  orders  are 
bagged  at  this  lime;  the  retnainder,  which  are  usually  stored  iti  warehou.ses  adjacent 
to  the  steamshi)>  docks,  are  Iransferrtsl  in  carls  ami  there  stored  in  bulk  iti  l)in.s  ma<le 
for  this  puriKi.se. 

The  Culture  of  Vanilla  Beans,  by  Wtillacc  Mawbcy,  is  anotluM- 
iiitt'rcsliufj:  and  inf  tnnativo  tirticle  in  tlit*  July  nuinbt'r  of  tlie  Ttui  tind 
Colfeo  Trade  Journal.  TJie  nse  i>f  vtinillii  e.xtniet  tis  tt  lltivorinj; 
matt'rial  is  now  world-wide,  tind  Mr.  Mtiwbey  ijivt's  ji  brief  tiecotint  of 
tilt'  history  of  the  hetin  and  the  sevt'ntl  itroeesst's  of  ctirin^  tind  ])n‘- 
parinj;  for  tint  jnark(>t  as  follows; 

Probably  no  other  tuitural  product  retpiires  the  length  of  time,  the  patient,  i>ains- 
taking  attention  to  detail,  and  the  nicety  of  judgment  which  must  necessarily  be  used 
tliat  the  vanilla  be<in  does,  from  the  time  it  is  picked  from  the  vine  until  it  arrives  at 
tliat  stage  where  it  has  virtue  as  a  flavor  and  value  as  a  commodity. 

When  first  taken  from  the  vine  the  bean,  which  is  bright  green  in  color,  re.sembliug 
a  banana  as  much  as  anything  el.se  in  shape,  except  that  in  circumference  it  is  two  <)r 
three  times  that  of  an  ordinary  lead  ])encil,  has  absolutely  no  flavor  or  aroma.  To 
develop  thisa  long  ])eriod  of  curing  is  necessary.  This  varies  in  the  different  countries 
of  production  and  a  brief  history  of  the  product  would  not  be  out  of  place  before  giving 
a  description  of  the  various  processes. 

Vanilla  plani/ora,  which,  of  many  species,  is  the  only  one  having  value  as  a  flavor, 
is  a  pR)duct  of  the  new  world.  It  was  found  only  in  a  small  section  of  Mexico,  in  what 
is  now  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  a  region  not  over  fit)  miles  long  by 
40  to  oO  miles  wide,  and  this  same  region  still  produces  the  best  vanilla,  which  takes 
its  commercial  name  from  the  country  of  origin  and  is  known  as  Mexican  vanilla. 

Vanilla  was  unknown  to  the  civilization  of  the  Old  World  until  introduced  by  some 
of  the  returning  members  of  Cortes's  band  of  conquerors,  although  known  and  u.sed  by 
the  Aztecs  and  their  predecessors  jwssibly  for  many  centuries.  *  *  * 

First  mention  of  its  use  is  made  by  one  of  the  clerical  members  of  Cortez’s  expedi¬ 
tion  in  giving  an  account  of  the  life  and  cu.stoms  prevalent  at  the  court  of  Montezuma, 
the  last  of  the  Aztec  monarchs.  lie  relates  that  there  was  ])repared  daily  for  the 
monarch  himself  no  less  than  oO  jars  or  pitchers  of  a  potation  or  beverage  of  “Choco- 
latl  ”  or  chocolate,  so  prepared  that  it  was  of  the  consistency  of  a  custard  and  “flavored 
with  vanilla,”  of  which  he  was  exceedingly  fond,  and  that  2, (KM)  jars  were  allowed 
for  the  daily  consumption  of  the  household. 

At  various  times  during  the  last  century,  but  mostly  during  the  latter  part,  trans¬ 
plants  from  the  Mexican  vines  were  sent  out  in  various  tropical  countries  and  islands 
throughout  the  world  and  the  largest  crop  of  any  one  variety  now  received  is  that  of 
the  Bourbon,  the  commercial  term  for  all  the  vanilla  produced  in  the  numerous  islands 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  adjacent  to  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  of  which  Madagascar, 
Reunion,  Mauritius,  the  Comores  and  the  Seychelles  are  the  most  important.  The 
island  of  Tahiti,  one  of  the  Friendly  group  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  also  produces 
a  large  crop;  a  small  one  is  received  from  the  islands  of  (luadeloupe  and  Martinique, 
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which  arc  known  to  the  trade  as  tsouth  Americans,  while  quantities  at  the  present 
time  insignificant  are  grown  in  the  island  of  Java,  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  the  Fiji 
Islands. 

The  average  ann.ial  production  of  the  different  varieties  is  as  follows: 


I’ouuds. 

Mexican .  -100,  000 

Bourhon .  700,000 

South  American .  :55, 000 

Tahiti .  -100,000 

All  others .  15,000 

Total  annual  jn-odnetion .  1,550,000 


In  reality  there  are  only  two  methods  of  curing  vanilla  heans — the  ^lexican  or  snn 
iwocess  ami  the  llourhon  or  hot-water  pnx'ess. 

The  snn  ])rocess  is  used  in  Mt'xieo  entirely.  It  re(|nires  the  most  time  and  labor  ami. 
as  practiced  there,  is  really  an  art.  if  art,  as  has  been  said,  is  “sim])lyan  intense  and 
intelligent  application  tt)  detail.’’  The  vine  llowers  then*  during  the  months  of 
.Vpril  and  May  and  the  first  beans  are  picked  about  the  beginning  of  November,  tin- 
picking  continning  until  the  end  of  February.  The  green  beans  are  first  placed  in 
long,  orderly  rows  on  clean  straw  mats  in  tlie  snn.  where  they  are  left  for  about  an 
hour,  in  which  time  the  tro])i(  al  snn  has  ( ansed  them  to  attain  considerable  heat. 
They  are  then  hurriedly  taken  u])  and  ]>nt  in  large  ( ases  (  ailed  “( ajons.”  each  ca])able 
of  holding  from  two  to  four  thousand  ])onnds  of  beans.  These  “(ajons”  are  well 
lined  with  blankets  and  when  tilled  are  covered  with  more  blankets  to  make  them 
as  air-tight  as  jaissible  and  in  this  manner  tl.e  l  e  ans  are  swt  ali  d  for  fr<  m  2-1  to  -IS  hours, 
'i'heyare  still  hot  wbeii  taken  out  and  jdacc'd  on  hnig  flames  or  beds  c  ailed  “<amillas” 
and  taken  into  the  “vanillol.’’  as  the  house  is  <  ailed,  wliere  tl.e  vanilla  is  stored. 
Here  the  •■Camillas”  are  jilaced  on  racks.  In  tb.e  “vanillol’’  a  geed  circulation  of 
air  is  always  maintained  and  the  “(amillas”  are  left  here  to  dry  and  cool  for  several 
days,  when  the  same  jirocess  is  repeated  with  tlie  excejition  of  the  length  of  time  the 
vanilla  is  .sweated  in  the  •“(  ajon.”  which  is  shortened  with  each  reiietition. 

This  is  done  several  times  before  the  beans  devehip  an  an  ma  and  many  times  before 
they  are  jirojicrly  cured.  About  the  beginning  of  Man  h.  th.cse  i)i(  ked  during  N'ovt  m- 
ber,  having  in-actically  reached  a  state  of  jierfecticn.  are  placed  in  a  large  tin-lined 
dejiository  for  observation  as  to  the  further  development  of  flavor  and  keej)ing  prop¬ 
erties,  for  it  must  be  remend)enHl  that  if  they  are  nnden  nred  the  br  ans  will  deteiiorate 
very  rapidly,  becoming  mouldy  or  infected  with  a  sjiecies  of  small  vegetable  lice 
which  ruin  the  flavor,  while  if  oven  nred  some  of  tlie  valuable  flavoring  jrroperties 
are  lost,  the  beans  b('coming  dry  and  woody  with  a  diminished  aroma. 

Those  ])icked  later  are  added  from  lime  to  lime,  as  th<>y  arrive  at  the  siime  stage, 
.so  that  by  the  middle  of  May  the  curing  ))roce.s.s  is  almost  com]>h‘led.  During  the  time 
the  beans  remain  in  deitository,  th(*y  may,  if  necessary,  bo  taken  out  and  ag-ain  juil 
through  the  ju-oce.ss  of  sunning,  sw(‘ating,  atid  airing,  thottgh  for  a  much  short(‘r  jieriod 
than  before. 

They  then  jiass  a  final  in.s])eciion  as  to  flavor,  ajiiiearatice,  and  touch.  If  [this  is 
satisfactory  they  are  rt'ady  for  bundlitig,  atid  are  taken  fn  in  the  de];ository,  graded 
atid  sorted  accorditig  to  quality  and  letigth,  and  ])Ut  into  butidles  of  about  100  beans 
each. 

If  curing  is  ati  art,  bundlitig  is  indeed  so,  and  in  this  n^sj  ect  the  Mexican  vatiillero 
has  no  equal.  The  bundles  average  iti  weight  ala  ul  a  ]  omid  and  are  ]  acked  in  cans, 
to  butidles  to  each  can,  ai:d  tlie  cans  in  turn  are  ]  ack<>d  iti  cc'dar  (-a.-es,  four  or  five  cans 
to  the  case.  Thev  are  tiow  readv  for  the  market. 
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Six  months  have  elajised  since  the  vanilla  was  taktm  from  the  vine,  and  dtirin^  tliis 
)>eriod  every  hean  has  been  handled  indiviiliially  many  times.  When  cured  it  is 
about  one-sixth  of  its  original  size  in  weight  and  circumference,  though  retaining 
its  original  length,  and  ranges  in  color  frotn  a  light  nsldish  brown  to  a  dee])  chocolate. 
Vanilla  is  graded  by  the  Mexicatis  itito  six  classes;  “I’icadura”  or  cuts,  “ordinario,” 
“mediatia”  or  fair,  “btiena”  or  good,  su])erior  or  good  to  ))rime,  atid  extra  or  strictly 
)>rime. 

-Most  of  the  vanilla  gathered  during  November  does  not  contain  the  same  percentage 
of  guins,  resins  and  other  flavoring  proiterties,  that  the  later  gatherings  contain,  con- 
setjtieiitly  th(“  beaus  mtist  be  cured  down  more,  in  order  to  tleveloj)  their  flavor  and 
kee]»ing  ))ro]»erties;  and  to  facilitate  this  they  are  cut  u))  in  small  i>ieces.  Th(‘se  are 
the  “'idcadura,”  or  cuts,  which  form  about  2')  ])er  c(‘nt  of  tin*  cro]). 

'I’he  vanilla  next  gathered  constitutes,  when  cured,  the  ordinary  cpiality,  and 
the  beans  are  liglit  reddish  l)rown  in  color;  after  which  come  the  “mediana,”  which 
are  somewhat  darker.  As  the  season  advances  the  (piality  keei>s  im])roving,  the  sn- 
jieriorand  <>xtra  (pialities,  tho.se  richest  in  (*ssentialsand  darkest  in  color,  beinggathered 
from  t  'hristmas  until  the  cro])  is  comi)leted. 

There  an*  tinn*s  during  the  curing  .season  wh<*n  a  long  s])ell  of  inclement  W(*athcr 
co!u))els  the  cun*r.s  to  r(*sort  to  the  use  of  •‘calorilicas,”  or  ovens,  to  generate  the  heat 
in  ])la<'<*  of  tin*  sun;  but  as  this  rar(*ly  ha]>])ens,  that  method  is  seldom  re.sort<*d  to. 
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t'uring  by  the  liourbon  |)roce.ss  is  used  throughout  all  the  islands  that  i)r(Hluce  this 
variety,  and  differs  mainly  from  the  Mexican  by  reason  of  tlie  fact  that  the  vanilla 
is  never  submitted  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  at  any  time  during  the  pro(;ess  of 
curing. 

The  green  beans,  after  first  b(*ing  .sorted  into  equal  lengths,  are  i)ut  in  oi)en-work 
baskets,  which  are  then  )>lung(*d  into  large  i)ota  containing  water  heated  to  within  a 
few  degr<*es  of  the  boiling  i)oint,  where  they  are  allowed  to  remain  from  15  to  21)  seconds. 
.\ft)»r  coming  out  of  the  water  they  are  j)laced  u]>on  mats  to  drain,  and  wdien  this  is 
accom])lished  they  are  hea]>ed  info  a  pile,  covered  with  blankets,  and  allow€*<l  to  dry 
for  a  short  tint)*,  aft(*r  which  they  are  taken  into  the  ojten,  sjtread  u])on  matting,  and 
well  covered  with  blankets.  They  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  sun  for  sevenvl  hours 
during  the  hottest  ])art  of  the  day. 

In  the  afteriKK)!!  they  are  taken  u]>  and  ])laced  in  large,  blanket-lined,  hermetically 
s»*aled  ca.ses,  very  similar  to  the  Mexican  “cajon,”  where  they  are  left  over  night. 
The  m*xt  day  this  i)rogram  is  repeated.  In  all,  they  receive  this  treatment  about 
eight  times  in  that  many  con.secutive  days,  if  the  weather  ])ermits.  After  this  they 
arc*  ])ut  on  franu*s  in  a  well-air(*d  drying  room  and  left  there  for  a  consid(*rable  ])eriod, 
being  examined  from  time*  to  time  as  to  their  condition  and  flavor. 

When  this  is  satisfactory  they  are  ])laced  in  a  depository  and  again  left  for  further 
develojcment,  and  when  this  passes  inspection  they  are  taken  out  to  bo  bundled. 
Having  previously  been  sorted  according  to  lengths,  nothing  remains  but  to  grade 
them  as  to  quality.  *  *  * 
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111  rotriml  io  tho  merits  of  the  two  processes,  tlie  Mexican  is  by  fur  the  superior  It  1 

<  oiisumes  six  months  and  each  individual  bean  receives  more  care  and  attention.  ' 

while  the  Bourbons  an'  forced  throu;j:h  in  threi*  months.  Tliis  is  hound  to  tell  in  the 
liim:  run.  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  after  many  years  of  ]>ractical  ex]>erience,  a 
Mexican  liean  projierly  cured  will  kee])  indelinitely,  imjirovini:  in  llavor.  fora  number  j 

of  years,  whereas  the  same  thint:  can  not  he  said  of  the  Bourbon  bean.  It  may  keej)  j 

and  improve  for  a  year,  or  two  years,  or  even  more,  hut  .sooner  or  later  it  deteriorates. 

I'lider  normal  conditions  the  percentage  of  ])oorly  cured  Mexicans  is  very  small,  | 

while  there  is  always  a  larye  ])ercenta>'e  in  the  Bourbons,  sometimes  runniiii'  as  hi,ch 
as  ’.WJ  ])er  emit.  Cliiiuite  and  soil  may  have  somethin;;  to  do  with  this,  as  Mexico  is  { 

more  favored  in  this  res]>ect  than  the  islands,  hot  the  method  of  ctirin^  has  tuore  to  ' 

do  with  it.  ,  ''' 

^  .''outh  American  vanilla  is  partly  cured  by  the  Mexican  process  and  jiartly  by  the 
Bciurltoii,  hut  mostly  by  the  former.  While  many  goixl  llavored  beans  of  this  variety  i 

are  reci'ived,  the  experience  of  the  ctirers  is  .sonant hat  lijuited,  as  this  variety  is  of 
rather  recent  origin.  Many  cured  by  the  Mexican  process  have  a  tendency  toward  ^ 

overcuring,  hut  the  reverse  where  the  Bottrhon  iirocess  is  tised.  However,  they  are  * 

producing  a  vanilla  that  is  ftilly  equal  iti  every  resjiect  to  the  Bourbon  and  in  time 
will  probably  rank  second  to  the  Mexican.  *  *  * 

The  consumiition  of  vanilla  beans  has  increased  greatly  in  this  country  (hiring  the 
]iast  ‘2.5  years,  being  doubled  by  the  ])a.ssage  of  the  food  and  drug  act,  and  the  United 
States  now  consumes  from  00  to  65  jier  cent  of  the  world’s  production,  which  inclades 
05  per  cent  of  the  highest  grade,  the  Mexican,  and  with  vanilla  beans  selling  at  their 
pri*.sent  prices  there  are  very  few  households  which  can  not  afford  to  have  a  bottle  of 
the  greatest  of  all  llavors,  and,  what  is  more,  have  it  ])ure 


SCKXES  AT  THE  FI  NEHAI,  OF  THE  HATE  FUESIDENT  OF  AUGEXTIXA.  I)l{.  KOQI  E  SAEXZ  I'ESA.  AlCrST  11 

I'.ilt. 

ri)|M,'i;  ('(iiiitnitti'i’  of  olliciuls,  diploiiiats.  unil  oilizi'iis  aiiproachui):  iho  calliO'lrot  wlicii'  (.'XiiuiH'-  won'  liidil 

Lowor;  Fuucral  priK'ossiou  passing  through  the  streets  of  Buenos  Aires. 


FIKI'll  I’AN  AMKKICAN  ('( >N FKI{ KNCK  I’OSTIM )M;1). 

As])(>ciiil  in('(‘tiii,<x  of  th(‘  <iov(‘rjiiiiu:  hoiird  of  tlu*  I’.in  Ain('ii<MH 
rjiioii  was  callod  oji  Wcdiu'sday,  ()ct(d;{‘r  7,  Idl4,  at  tlu* 
r(‘<|iu‘st  of  Scnoi’  Don  Eilnardo  Siianv.  ^fuji'/a.  llu‘  niinistor 
fi'oin  (’liil(‘  a*  "NVashinf^toi!,  fated}'  a])]'oijit('(l  ainhassadoi-, 
to  oonsidor  the*  opportuiKMioss  of  holdiiif;  tlu*  Kiftfi  Pan  Aniorican 
Conference  at  tlie  ap})ointed  time.  'Phis  jrat fieri iiij:  was  to  liave*  I  I'en 
field  at  Santiaiio,  tlie  eajiital  of  (  hile,  Xovenilier  29,  Aetiinr 

under  instruetioiis,  the  Cliilt'ati  minister  made  a  statement  in  whieli 
he  ])ointe(f  out  comfit  ions,  (fi'vedojx'd  hy  the  Eui'ojiean  eonllied.  wliieli 
jiromjiteef  fiis  (lovernnumt  to  learn  tfie  sentinu'iit  of  tfu'  (loveri  iny 
Boanf  on  tliis  question,  fn  his  statenu'nt,  Senor  Suarez  ^fujiea  em- 
])hasize<f  tfu*  lionoi'  and  ])l(‘asuie  wliiefi  his  eountiy  antieijiateif  at 
tfie  ^atherinu' of  tfiat  eonfVienee  in  Santiago  amf  ex])iesse(t  tlie  eafier- 
ness  it  hdt  to  receive  and  entertain  tlie  delegates  from  all  the  sistei- 
Ilejmhlics.  Witli  tfie  o  ithreak  of  tlie  war  on  tlu*  Ennqa'an.  Conti¬ 
nent,  continued  the  minister,  his  (lovcMiiment,  as  did  otlu'r  (lovern- 
ments  on  the  AnK'rican  Continent,  lielieved  tliat  the  holdiiift;  of  tlu' 
eonferen<‘e  would  he  doulily  littini;,  first,  as  an  exanqile  of  tlie  liar- 
mony  and  advaneini;  civilization  of  tlie  nations  of  the  Western  Ilem- 
isjdu'ie,  and  se<-ondly,  because  tlu'  coidVrenee  mij^ht  find  an  ojqior- 
tunity  to  (‘X(‘r use  its  influence  to  some  extent  for  the  restoration  of 
])eac(*  in  Eurojie.  Ilowevei',  th('  ])ro”:iess  of  the  war  with  its  devas- 
tatiiifi  trail,  and  its  sw('ej)in<i  economic  ell'ects  over  all  the  world,  have 
lirouyht  aliout  new  internal  jiioldenis  which  must,  jierforce,  (‘n,<;a<;(“ 
the  undivided  attention  of  ‘he  A'arious  countries  and  their  jieojiles. 
In  addition,  he  said,  the  consequences  of  the  i-onlliet  may  develo]) 
eorditions,  now  unforeseen,  of  a  fundamental  and  jioiitieal  nature 
which  the  conference  would  have  to  consider.  And.  finally,  tlu* 
minister  stated  that  althoufrh  the  presence  of  Secretary  of  State 
liryan,  the  chairman  of  the  Governing  Board,  was  deemed  most 
inqiortant,  present  conditions  render  it  highly  improbahle  for  him 
to  fulfill  his  promise  to  attend  the  conference.  The  ambassador 
of  Brazil,  Seidior  Domieio  da  Gama,  th(*n  made  a  formal  motion  that 
it  was  the  sense  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Ihin  American  I’nion 
that  the  conference  should  lie  ])ost]ioned  until  such  date  as  the 
Chilean  Government  would  recommend  that  it  be  assemiihal.  This 
motion  was  jiassed  unanimously. 


KCKNi:.'  AT  Till-;  1  I  NKIi \I,  f)F  TMK  LATF  P  li  KSI I  >  KNT  OF  A  U<;  KNTI N  A .  DK.  KOQtlF 
.-AFN/  PFNA,  HI  i; NOS  AIHFS,  ACOUS'l  11,  Hill. 

FuiK-riil  leaving  llii'  i,ii\ itiiiiii'IiI  Palai  c. 
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A  WORD  OK  C  APTION. 

Tlie  widc'sprc'jul  aiul  imprc'codc'ntc'd  public  interest  in  the  l.iitin 
AnicTiean  eonnnereial  opportunity  as  devedoped  by  the  European  wai¬ 
ts  beinj;  followed  by  so  inueh  niiseonec'pth'n  in  many  circles  of  the  real 
trade  and  economic  conditions  obtaininjr  iu  certain  parts  of  Latin 
Anu'rica  that  the  Director  (icneral  has  found  it  necessary  to  ascertain 
din'ctly  tlu*  c'xact  business  situation  in  Latin  America,  and,  as  a  result , 
to  sound,  in  justice  both  to  the  Thiited  States  and  Latin  Anu'rica,  a 
note  of  caution.  Advices  received  emphasize  that  what  is  needed  at 
this  hour  in  Latin  Anu'rica  is  not  alone  the  manufactured  jiroducts  of 
tlie  United  State's,  which  are' reciuircd  in  ve'ry  e-e'nsieh'rable  ejuantitie's, 
but  ge'ne're)us  e-reelits  e>n  tlu'se'  ])ure'hase's,  marke'ts  at  rcase)nable'  rates 
for  raw  proelucts  wliie-h  usually  to  Euro])e'.  re  aely  n  e)ne'y,  anel  loans. 
If  Latin  Anu'rie'a  e-an  se'll  at  a  fair  ii^urc  he'r  ae-e-umulatin^  reiw  proel- 
ue'tsanel  buy,  in  turn,  throujrli  re'e-e'ivini;linane'ial  lu'l])  anel  e'oo])cratieui 
in  the  fe>rm  e)f  aelvane-e's  and  e  re'elits  from  Uniteel  State's  exporte'i's,  im- 
porte'rs,  anel  banke'rs,  the  situation  will  be'  sjiee'dily  remeelieel,  anel  the' 
e-omme're-ial  inte're'sts  of  the  Unite'el  State's  anel  Latin  Anu'rie  a  will  truly 
e'lite'r  upon  a  imw  e'ra  eef  Pan  Ame'rican  e'ennme'rce'  anel  cemiity.  The 
European  war,  while  jrreatly  le'sse'iunjr  the'  source's  of  Latin  American 
imports  anel  the'  market  for  e'x])orts,  anel  e)])e'ninj;  a  corrc'speuuling 
jrreate'r  e)ppe>rtunitv  tee  Uniteel  State's  e'X]>orts  anel  im])eu-ts,  has  se> 
unaveeielably  affe'e-teel  Latin  Anu'rie-an  linane*ial  re'seeure-c's  anel  ceuu- 
mc're-ial  machinery  that  it  must  reeiuire  se'Ve'ral  meuiths  or  a  year 
be'feere  euuulitiems  e*an  reaeljust  themselve's  anel  ])e'rmit  rc'sults  that 
many  iTiiteel  State's  busine'ss  nu'n  e'Xpee't  imnu'eliate'ly.  De'S])ite  the 
e'ffeerts  ne»t  e>nly  of  the  Latin  Ame'rican  Embassie's,  Le'gations,  and 
Consulates,  but  eef  the  Ibm  Ame'rican  I'nieui  anel  the  Thiited  States 
De'partnu'nts  etf  State  anel  Ceunmere-e  tee  state'  the  situation  e'xactly 
as  it  e'xists,  e-eeunth'ss  artie  les  have  be'e'ii  Jijipe'arinj;:  in  varie>us  news- 
])ape'rs  anel  magazine's  emphasizing  an  allegeel  “gedeh'n  eeppeertunity  ” 
witheeut  pointing  e»ut  its  ae-tual  anel  pre'se'iit  e'nvireuiment  of  meuu'y 
tightiu'ss  anel  elisleee-ation  e»f  intc'rnatieuial  ceuumc'rcial  methods. 
Xunu'rous  business  me'ii  anel  e-eemnu'rcial  agents,  in  ceuisecpience,  are 
e-renveling  the  steamers  beeunel  feer  Latin  Ame'rie-a  with  the  c'xpectation 
that  tlu'v  will  linel  the  Latin  .Vme'rie-ans  awaiting  them  with  out- 
stre'te-lu'el  haiiels  lilleel  with  gedel  anel  reaely  te>  buy  eve-ry tiling  aiul 
anything  tlu'y  have'  tee  sell.  Tlu'se  men  will  im'sently  return  to  the 
I'nite'el  Stale's  and  unfairlv  e'ondemiUand  e-ritie-ize  the  markets  anel 
])('o])le's  etf  the'  e-e>untrie's  visite'el.  'Plu'  great  sti'cam  of  letters  anel 
le'le'grams  from  both  Netrth  anel  South  Anu'rie-a  that  are  elaily  peuir- 
ing  intei  the*  etHice*  etf  the'  I’an  Ame'rican  Union  are  invariably  an- 
swe'reel  nett  etjdy  with  the  state'iiu'nt  etf  the  ae  tual  (tp]>itrlunity,  but 
with  the'  aelmonilion  that  the'  Latin  Amt'rie-an  marke't,  while  vastly 
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SKNOK  1>R.  KihrULU  S.  XAOX, 

Amt)assador  of  the  ArK«ntiiie  Ifeinililio  to  the  I'niftMl  Statos. 

])r.  Naon,  who  is  S(k)I1  to  iin-seul  credentials  as  ambassador  from  liis  Covernment,  has  been  tlie  minister  of 
Argentina  at  WiishiiiKton  since  hit  1,  and  liis  elevation  to  this  hit;lirank  has  l)een  most  favoraldy  received. 
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ial.  is  at  tliis  iiioiiiciit  cinhaiTassi'd  l)y  a  st'vious  liiiaiicial 
striniTciicy  and  dislocatioji  id'  coiuiiKTcial  conditions  tor  which  it  i> 
not  in  itself  to  l)lanic.  Tht'  o])])ortn)Ut y  of  the  hour,  tlierefore.  is  not 
so  nineli  OIK'  for  immediate  larite  salt's  of  Tnitt'd  States  mannfactnrt'd 
]n'odncts  as  one  for  ci>o])erati'>n  tind  mutual  h('l|).  together  with 
careful  investitiation  of  commercial  conditions  and  ))r('])iiration  to 
met'!  fntnri'  ci>mpi'tition  snccessfidly. 


A  liKstn.l  TION  OK  I’KAt  K. 

At  the  spt'cial  meeting  of  t  he  (loverniii!.:  Board,  which  met  on  ( )cto- 
her  7,  to  considt'r  the  advisahility  of  jmst ponini:  the  Fifth  Ban 

American  (’otd'ert'iice,  a  rt'solution  was  nnanimonsly  ado|»1ed  t'xpres- 
sive  ttf  the  hii:h  idetils  of  pt'ace  and  friendslnp  cht'risht'd  hy  the 
respt'Ctive  ineinhers  and  their  comitries.  On  motion  of  Sehor  Don 
Ftinardo  Snart'/.  Mnjica.  tht'  diplttmatic  representative  of  ('Idle,  actin': 
under  exprt'ss  orders  from  his  (it>v(>rnment.  it  was  rt's.dved  to  convey 
hy  cahlt'  to  the  ht'lliirerent  countries  of  Kurope.  thrmij:h  the  Secrc'tary 
of  State  of  tlu'  I'niteil  St:it('s  as  chairman  of  the  lioard.  the  foll(»win<: 
rc'solntion : 

In  view  ol  the  awful  .strife  new  (hivaslalini;  coiuijienlal  lairniie  and  annisint;  univer¬ 
sal  syiuiiathy.  while  |ir<ifiiundly  disturhiiu;  ilie  ijulustrial  and  l•(^!uInercial  interest." 
(It  the  wurlil.  the  (ievernine  Pxiard  of  the  Pan  American  I'nion  lierehy  resolves  to  con¬ 
vey  to  the  < io^ eminent  of  the  hellii:<‘rent  countries  iui  earnest  expression  of  its  hope 
for  pea<'e,  as  a  trihutt'  to  tlie  .sentiments  of  fraternity  wliich  liave  insjiired  the  meeting 
of  th('  Pan  .\merican  < 'onferences. 


TIIK  r.MTKI)  .STATKS  AM  MASSADOKS  K)  A  l{(;  KN’Il  N  A  AM)  (  illLK. 

'Phe  stiiir  of  the  I’an  .Vmcricsin  rnion  extends  felicit  tit  ions  to  Hon. 
Frederic  .1.  Stimson  tind  Hon.  Ili'iiry  B.  Fletclu'r.  who  have  heeit  tip- 
pointi'd  Ftiiti'd  Sttites  Amhtissadors  to  the  Argentine  Kepuhlic  ami 
('hill',  respectively.  'I'hese  jxentli'inen  etijoy  the  tmiipii*  e.xperietice 
of  h(inj:the  soli'  tis  wt'll  tis  the  first  perniiim'iit  timhassadors  in  tlii' 
capitals  of  these  countries,  'riii  ir  iip|)oint meiits  have  been  ftivortihly 
ri'ci  ived  hy  the  (iovernments  to  which  they  ari'  accredited.  Mr. 
.Stitnson  tind  Mr.  Fletcher  tire  men  of  hi>:h  staniiim:  and  proven  tihil- 
ity.  At  the  time  of  his  desitriiation  Mr.  Fletcher  was  the  ministi'r  to 
('Idle,  where  he  has  heen  sinci'  I'.MIU.  Born  in  Bennsylvaida  and  a 
liiwver  hy  profession.  .Mr.  Fletcher  eiiti'ied  the  diplomtitic  service  as 
si'cond  secretary  of  the  Icirtitioii  al  Havana  in  Idd'J  and  wtis  trtins- 
ferred  lo  Bid^ino  the  following  yctir.  In  I'.IO.')  he  was  nitide  first  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  le>:tition  al  I  i'hoii  tind  two  yetirs  hiter  wtis  tiyjiiii  sent 
lo  Bekin<:.  this  time  tis  first  sccrctai-y.  .\fter  two  years  of  service'  at 
that  post  he  was  hoiiori'il  with  the  position  of  I'livoy  I'xt  raordiiitirv 
and  minister  ph'idpoti'iititirv  to  ('hile.  His  ('li'vtition  lo  the  position 
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I'liotoirraph  hv  lliirrt'-  Kwinir. 

SENOK  l>ON  KDUAKIJO  SUAUEZ  MUJICA. 

Arnbiissaiior  of  Ihc  Kcpiitilio  of  t'hilo  to  tho  Utiilod  Stiitcs. 

Sr.  Siiiiroz  -Miijioii,  who  hits  bren  a[>iM)inl<'(l  by  his  <iov<‘riiinoiit  as  amfcissaior.  is  tint  jirosioil  tninistiT  oi 
f'hilo  lit  Washington  since  1‘tll.  <;cncriil  fclicitiilions  liiivc  been  cxtcn'lcil  to  liini  iiiion  this  new'  ilis 
tinctfon. 
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of  Hinhiissador  is  a  trilmlc  to  his  al)ility  and  s*‘rvic(‘.  ’Plu-  ainl)assador 
to  th(‘  Arj^ontinc  R(‘|)ul)lic  is  a  man  of  proiniiUMic*'  ami  infUuMua*  in 
Massachnsctts.  Born  in  Boston,  lu*  jiraduatc'd  from  Harvard  ('ollt'oc 
and  law  scliool  and  practitaal  his  pntfcssion  in  liis  native  city.  As  a 
lawyer  he  oeenpies  a  commandin';  [xtsition.  and  has  heen  pr.>fessor 
of  <a)mparativ(‘  h'^islation  at  Harvard  for  many  years.  He  has  also 
s(>rv<‘d  in  public  ofliei's,  is  a  nunnher  of  numerous  l(*<;al  and  lej;islative 
commissions,  and  has  writtcm  Ixtoks  and  triaitisc's  on  judicial  and 
legislative  suhjc'cts  that  are  n'pirded  as  authoritative,  linder  the 
pen  naiiK'  of  ‘M.  S.  ()f  Dah*’’  Mr.  Stimson  has  contrihuted  s(‘veral 
nov(‘ls  of  literary  value. 

A  TlUlil  TK  KUO.M  SENOU  HAUUIOS,  «)K  (it  .VI  E.M  AI.A. 

It  is  always  a  source'  of  pleasure  for  'Piie  Bi’li.etin  to  chronicle 
notable  instances  of  the  Ban  American  spirit,  whether  expressed  by 
individuals,  <;roups,  or  nations.  Such  an  event  recently  to(»k  place  at 
the  reunion  dinner  to  commemorate  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  <;raduatim;  class  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and  was 
brouj;ht  to  the  attention  of  the  Director  (h'lieral  by  Col.  William  W. 
Harts,  Cnited  States  Army.  Amon<;  those  present  at  the  bamjuet 
was  S('nor  Don  Antonio  Barrios,  who  traveh'd  from  (iiiatemala  in 
Central  America  to  att('nd  this  gatherint;  of  his  chussmates.  Seiior 
Barrios  dc'liveri'd  an  elo((nent  address,  payinj;  homage  to  (len.  Sher¬ 
man,  from  whose  hands  he  received  a  diploma  in  ISStt,  and  laudinj; 
the  Cnited  States  as  a  nation  which  “has  always  stood  and  will  ever 
stand  as  the  hi{;hest  exynment  of  those  moral  principles  of  rifrht, 
liberty,  and  justice.”  S('ntiments  of  this  character  serve  to  promote 
better  understandinj;  between  nations  and  make  for  friendship  ami 
peace  on  tlu^  Western  Hemisphere. 


THE  NI<'AI{A(!rAN  .MIXED  ('l.AIMS  ('O.M.M  ISSION. 

rhe  Xicara<;uan  Mixed  Claims  ('ommLssion,  which  luvs  been  dili¬ 
gently  apydyinf;  itsi'lf  (hirin';  the  past  thive  years  to  the  satisfactory 
adjustmi'iit  of  the  claims  ajjjainst  that  Govc'rnment.  is  about  to  con¬ 
clude  its  labors.  During;  tlie  period  of  its  s('ssions  it  Inus  (h'cided 
7,710  claims  and  <;rant('d  awiu'ds  a,i;,i;r('oatini;  over  a  million  and  a 
(piarter  (SI  ,‘-r)0,0()())  dollars.  'I'he  commission,  which  was  creati'd  by 
an  ('X('cu live  decree  of  March  20.  lOi  1 .  is  conliiu'd  only  in  the  discharge 
of  its  functions  to  tlu'  best  mode  of  alfordiny;  justice  and  ('(piity  t(» 
citizens  and  forei<;m'rs  alike,  and  cons('(pu'nlly  enjoys  broader  powers 
than  tlu'  local  c<tnrts.  As  a  result  of  its  di'cisious.  vast  areas  of  rich 
land  and  other  natural  resources  have  been  returned  to  tin*  (loveru- 
nu'iit,  while  at  the  same  time'  pn'si'ivinj;  the  h'j;al  ri‘;hts  of  all  con- 
cenu'd.  'llu'  peiNonnel  of  the  commission  included  Hon.  Otto 


I|n\  IIKNUV  !'.  I- l.K K  IIKII, 

State's  arithassatlor  lu  11h*  af 

Wiili  th(‘ of  tlM‘  rniiv'l  Siaif'  al  Saiitiat’o  to  ilu*  rank  of  l•^n^)a:•>^y.  Wilson 

(M»iif«*mMl  th«‘  honor  of  siTviiik'  as  tin*  fir*'!  anih  i-saiiijr  !!t>on  Mr  I- lotrluT,  thr  ]»r»  a‘nt  tnini^trr  at  that 
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Sclioi'in  icli.  <)|  iiiiiM'c.  lorinci  K  jinl'^r  iii  I’m  lo  Kico  .-ind  mi'inlx'r 
Ilf  v:iii(>ii>  (•(iimMi';>ion>  fm-  llir  I  'litril  Shitcs  iii  (1111:1  ipn!  llir  nomini- 
cMii  lu‘|)Ml)lic :  lliiii,  Arllmr  K.  'I'liiimpsiiii.  of  Wii-'liinotoii,  i). 
■“X-romini-'-.ioiii'i'  of  till'  I  niif.l  Stah"-  Di'.IricI  Coiiit  in  I’oi'lo  Kioo 
and  lor  inaiiv  vcar-'  I  iiitcd  Slatr-  alloiiioy  licfoic  tlio  Siiani"!!  'rroaty 
('laiiii'.  ( 'oniiiii^>io,i  in  Cnlia:  '1.  ('ailo<  Ciiadra  I’a-'O'..  an  (‘ininoiil 
jiii'ist  o!  \ irarau'iia :  and  Sofior  !  0,1  I’io  liolafios,  xcrcl ai'\  to  the 
(•oinnii''''ion.  ('o|)ii‘>of  I  hr  dcrisio  1-  i-r’drird  nia\  hr  olilanu'd  upon 
upon  application  to  the  'ii'ci'ct aiy  of  the  coniini-'io  1  at  Mana<j;na. 
X iraiaii'iia .  oi-  to  Mon.  A.  Iv.  riionipson,  WOodward  linildinii.  Wash- 
inirton.  ! '.  ( '. 


I’W  \Mi;i;i(  AN  M  KK'I'I  NC  IN  ItOSToN. 

'riir  second  annual  I’aii  Anicricaii  Mi'ctinj;  took  place  in  historic 
Kancnil  Hall.  Uoston.  Mas>.,  Sunday  afternoon,  ('etoher  II.  I'.Hl. 
Tin*  meeting  was  designed  to  promote  ('olmnhns  Day  as  a  holiday 
thronjihont  all  th(“  countries  of  the  land  diseoxcred  hy  the  »;r«'at 
navijjjator.  A  line  mn-'ieal  projrram  was  olfenxl  at  the  meetinii.  a 
naidiii};  hy  Miss  Voiinr;  of  tin*  (’rai<;  I’layms.  two  solos  hy  Sijriicr 
l/mjri  .Mainiino  of  the  Boston  'riu'ater  ( 'ompaiiv .  and  a  larije  orchestra 
r('ndered  patriotic  selections.  Ilis  Honor  .Mayor  ('tirh'v  presideil 
and  aftin  a  hi  ief  hnt  eloipient  address,  int  rodtieed  t he  othi'r  s|)eakers 
of  the  occasion .  who  wen*  His  !v\eelleney  Sr.  Don  Federico  A.  l’(V,et. 
Minister  of  His  Fxi-elhmey  .Si-.  Don  ( 'arlos  .Mannel  De  ( ’es|)e(h‘s, 

Minist«‘r  of  ('nha ;  and  .Mr.  I'Mward  .Vlhe>  of  tin*  I’ait  American  I'nion 
stall.  Kspeeially  jirat ifyiitir.  as  demonstrating  the  cordial  feidin^ 
of  the  lar<l(‘  andi<Mie(‘  toward  tln>  distinjxnished  represimtatives  of  the 
tAXM  Latin  .\meriean  eonntries.  was  the  reee|)tion  of  tin'  two  ministers. 
.Vs  eaeli  w  as  introdneed  he  w  as  i^rec'ted  hy  ehei'is  atnl  applatise,  w  Inch 
wen*  ajiain  r('peated  at  the  eonelusion  of  their  addrt'sses.  .Ministc'r 
I’ezet,  after  |)ayin*r  :i  liin*  trihute  to  the  I'lntc'd  .States  as  heiu<i  n 
country  that  owes  its  ^reatm'ss  not  to  the  sword  hut  to  the  hraitis  ainl 
eneixy  of  its  citizens,  ami  compliment inix  it  upon  its  j^reat  aeeom- 
|)lishment  in  the  hnildinr;  of  the  Panama  ('anal,  delivered  a  scholarly 
and  linished  address  on  the  fundamental  eharaeterist ics  of  tin'  ('ally 
settlers  of  Latin  .Vnn'iiea  as  eornpari'd  with  those  of  tin'  colonists  of 
tin'  I  Dited  States.  IL'  sjioke  of  tin'  st  ruixfih's  of  his  peoph'  and  tin* 
n'lnarkahh'  projiress  tht'y  had  made:  of  their  hiifh  id('als  and  aspira¬ 
tions;  atnl  of  tin'  opporl itnit ic's  for  elosi'r  social  and  eomnn'icial  n'la- 
tions  In'twc'cn  Pt'iu  and  tin'  I'nitc'd  States  now  ollViA'd  hy  t In' op('nin<; 
of  tin'  Panama  Canal.  .Ministi'r  Di'  ('('spides  paid  an  eloipient  trihuti' 
to  tin'  I'nitc'd  .State's  and  spokt'  of  his  country's  <;ratitud('  for  all  that 
the  larirc'i'  repuhlie  had  doin'  for  Ciiha.  He  dwi'lt  on  the  splendid 
aehii'vements  of  his  country  in  the  short  tilin'  which  had  I'lapsi'd 
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siiKM*  its  hiul  Ix'i'ii  cstaOlislK'd,  and  sliowcd  how  its 

[no^rc'ss,  its  dfvtdopiiu'nt  (tf  its  woiulorful  irsouircs,  the  prc'vailiiifj; 
peace  and  eonsiMpient  increase  in  wealth,  demonstrated  that  theeon- 
lidenee  of  th(' Tnited  States  had  not  been  misphic(*d.  lie  spoke  of  the 
jiratifvMnji  eonunereial  rcdations  between  the  two  countries  and  the 
cordiality  existin';  In'twi'en  tlunn,  and  of  the  ^reat  opportunities  now 
presented  in  ('uhan  devcdopnuMit.  Mr.  .Vibes  devoted  his  time  t(*  a 
j;eneral  survey  of  Latin  American  trade  and  the  opportunities  for  its 
d(“vel<»pm(*nt  now  oITtuxal  to  the  manufacturers  of  .\(‘w  Knf;land  in 
partuudar  and  tlu'  whole  country  in  j;eneral.  In  closin';  the  prof;ram 
the  entire  audiema*  arose  and  sanj;  “.Vmerica.” 


DECISION  OK  THE  COSTA  KICA-1'ANAMA  BOliNDAUY  QCESTIOX. 

Tmler  date  of  Sejitemher  12,  1014,  there  have  aj)])eared  the  o]>lnion 
and  decision  of  Hon.  Edward  Douglass  White,  ('hief  Justice  of  the 
I’nited  States,  in  the  matter  of  the  arbitration  of  the  houndary 
dispute  between  the  Kepuhlics  of  Costa  Hica  and  Panama,  juovided 
for  by  the  convention  between  those  two  countries  of  March  17.  1010. 
The  ollicial  award  is  as  follows; 

1 .  That  the  line  of  boundary  which  was  purj'orted  to  be  established  by  the  previous 
award  from  Punta  Mona  to  the  main  ran^e  of  the  Cordilleras  and  which  was  declared 
to  be  a  counterfort  or  spur  of  mountains  in  sjiid  award  d(»cribed,  be  and  the  .same  is 
held  to  be  noiiexistini;. 

2.  And  it  is  now  adjudf'od  that  the  boundary  between  the  two  countries  “most  in 
a<'cordance  with  the  correct  interj'retation  and  triu!  intention”  of  the  former  award 
is  a  line  which,  startiiif;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sixaola  Kiver  in  the  Atlantic,  follows  the 
thalweg  of  that  river,  upstream,  until  it  reaches  the  V'orqiiin,  or  Zliorquin  Kiver; 
thence  along  the  thalweg  of  the  Yor<juiri  River  to  that  one  of  its  headwaters  which  is 
nearest  to  the  divide  which  is  the  north  limit  of  the  drainage  area  of  the  Changuinola, 
or  Tilorio  River;  thence  u])  the  thalweg  which  contains  said  headwater  to  said  divide; 
thence  along  siiid  divide  to  the  divide  which  se])arates  waters  running  to  the  Atlantic 
from  those  running  to  the  Pacific;  thence  along  said  .Atlantic-Pacific  divide  to  the 
point  near  the  nintli  degree  of  north  latitude  “beyond  Cerro  Pando,”  referred  to  in 
article  1  of  tbe  treaty  of  March  17,  1910;  and  that  line  is  hereby  decreed  and  estab¬ 
lished  as  the  ])ro])er  boundary. 

That  this  deerw  is  subject  to  the  following  reservations  in  addition  to  the  one 
above  stated; 

I  a)  That  nothing  therein  shall  be  considered  as  in  any  way  reopening  or  changing 
the  decree  in  the  ])revious  arbitration  rejecting  directly  or  by  necessary  implication 
the  claim  of  I’anama  to  a  territorial  boundary  uj)  to  (’a])e  (iracias  a  Ifios,  or  tbe  claim 
of  Costa  Rica  to  the  boundary  of  the  Chiriqui  River. 

(b)  And,  moreover,  that  nothing  in  this  decree  shall  be  considered  as  affecting  the 
jtrevious  decree  awarding  the  islands  off  the  coast,  since  neither  party  has  suggested  in 
this  ht*aring  that  any  <iuestion  concerning  said  islands  was  here  open  for  consideration 
in  any  respect  whatever. 

(o)  That  nothing  in  the  award  now  made  is  to  be  construed  by  its  silence  on  that 
subject  as  affecting  the  right  of  either  juirty  to  act  under  article  7  of  the  trraty  ])ro- 
viding  for  the  delimitation  of  the  boundary  fixed  if  it  should  be  so  desired. 


TIIK  MIMSTKU  iiK  I'KKl 
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A  I  ATIN  \Mi;i:i(  AN  TUAMK  (  ( )M  HI!  KN(  E. 

All  iiiriii  Mijil  in  AiiHTiciin  'l'|•:l(l(‘  ( ^^nlcl•('ll(•t>  \v;i>  fiillod  ;it 
\Vjisliiiia;t()ii.  1).  S(>])t('iiil)(T  1(1,  11*11.  liy  till'  Secret iirv  of  Stiite. 

lion.  Ifrviiii,  iiiid  t  In*  Seeii't  nry  of  ('oiiiineree.  Hon.  William 

('.  IveiKielil.  d'liis  eonfereiiee  lirotiijlil  toirc't  her  a  niiml)('r  of  diplo¬ 
mat  ie  and  eon.'iilar  re]»resent at  ives  id'  American  Inisiness  atid  eom- 
niereial  and  industrial  organizations,  includin';  the  (’hamher  of 
('ommeree  of  the  I'niti'd  State's  of  America,  t  he  Sontlu'rn  Commercial 
Conjiri'ss,  atid  the  .Vational  l''oreii;n  'I'radi' (’onneil.  .Vfti'r  a  <xen(*ral 
discussion,  which  emphasized  the  eomiiK'reial  iiei'ds  of  both  tin' 
rniteil  Slates  and  the  sifter  re])ii hlies.  a  r('sohition  was  ado])led 
r('(piest  ini;  t  hi'  Secret  ary  of  ( ’ommei-ee  t  o  appoint  a  *;en('ral  committee 
on  Latin  American  Iradi'  to  consist  of  tin'  nu'mlx'rs  of  the  Latin 
.ViiK'riean  eommittt'c  already  ap]>ointed  by  the'  National  Foreign 
I'rade  Conneil,  and  n'ju'csc'iitat ive  men  from  Anrions  |»arts  of  the 
rnited  States.  Secretary  Ki'diic'ld  aeeordin>;ly  ap])oiiited  the 
bdlowinj;  as  mend)ers  of  the  committee  arraii*;ed  alphabetically. 

.lohn  Ihirrc'tt.  director  ,<;eneral,  the*  Fan  Aim'iican  rnioii,  Washing¬ 
ton,  I).  C.;  William  liavtie,  ])n'sident  of  the  Xc'w  Yoik  (\db'e 
K\chan>;(',  Xew  York,  X.  Y.:  W.  li.  (\'im))bell,  ])resid('nt  Ferkins- 
(aim])bell  ('o.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio:  U(d)ert  Dollar,  ])n*si<lent  Kolx'it. 
Dollar  Co..  San  Fraiici.sco,  ('al.:  .bimes  X.  Farrell,  of  Xew  York, 
chairman  Xational  Forei<;n  'I'radi*  Comicil:  William  A.  ( Jaston.  ]>resi- 
(h'lit  Xational  Shawmiit  Bank,  Boston,  Mass.;  d.  I’.  (Iracc',  ]n'('sident 
\V.  Iv.  (Irace  X  Co.,  Xew  York.  X.  Fairfax  I larrison,  ])r('sid('nt 
.Sonthern  Railway  Co..  Washin*;ton.  D.  C. ;  .VIba  Ji.  Johnson,  jiresi- 
dent  Baldwin  lAicomotiA'e  Works,  Fhiladel]»hia,  Fa.;  (\  J.  Owens, 
managin';  director  Sontlu'rn  (\nmnercial  ('ongvess,  Washington. 
D.  C.;  Lc'wis  W.  Farki'r,  ])r('sid('nt  Farker  Cotton  .Mills,  (Ireenvilh'. 
S.  C.:  ^ViHiam  F.  Feck,  jiresident  William  F.  Feck  X  (^).,  Xew 't  ork. 
-X.  Y.:  William  Schall,  .Miilh'r,  Schall  tic  ('o.,  .Xew  York,  X.  Y.:  ^\  .  D. 
.Simmons,  ])resident  Simmons  I  lardware  Co.,  St.  Louis,  .Mo.:  Willard 
Straight,  with  J.  F.  Morgan  .Xew  York.  .X.  Y.;  F.  F.  Thomas, 

jnesidc'iit.  Cnited  States  Stc'i'l  Frodnets  C'o.,  .Xew  York,  X.  Y.;  J.  IF 
Waddell,  Hard  lY  Rand,  Xi'W  York.  .V.  Y.;  Daniel  Warren,  American 
Trailing  Co..  New  York,  .X.  Y.;  and  Harry  A.  Wheeler,  vice' ])r('sident 
rnion  Trust  Co.,  Chicago.  111. 

'Phis  committee  met  at  tlu'  Xew  Willard  Hotel  Octolx'r  J,  F.114. 
'I'he  Si'cretarv  of  Comnu'rci'  and  R<d)ert  Rose,  foreign  trade  advisor 
of  the  Department  of  State,  wi'n*  also  jnesent.  James  A.  Farrell  was 
elected  cliairman,  and  Robert  11.  I’atchin  secretary  of  tin*  ('ommittee. 
Mr.  .  I'L  J’eck  jirc'sented  tlu'  re))ort  of  tlu'  Latin  Anu'rican  Committee 
of  the  National  Foreign  'Prade  (^)nncil  as  a  basis  for  disenssion.  This 
n'])ort  was  the  n'snlt  of  an  invi'st igat ion  (d‘  Latin  .Vnu'rican  problems 
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l»v  ]»ers()ns  en^ajrod  in  tliat  After  a  yeinTal  disfiissinn 

and  certain  modifications  and  am])li(icalions.  the  report  was  adopted 
l)y  the  lar*i(‘r  eominitti'e. 


TUAOE  CONKERENCE  OK  KI<'II  MON  I ).  VA. 

'riu‘  unusual  husiness  conditions  hrouj^lit  ahont  l)y  tlio  present 
European  situatioji  has  dovelo|)ed  an  unprecedented  interest  in 
laitin  America  throuj'hout  tlie  Unite<l  States,  (diamhers  of  com¬ 
merce,  hoards  of  trade,  and  husiness  or<;anizations  of  aU  classes  are 
studyiiif'  the  trade  situation  with  the  countries  to  the  south  in  a 
practical  manner  with  a  view  t(t  assuminj'  the  commercial  respon¬ 
sibility  incident  to  the  new  conditions  and  enjoying  tlie  opportunities 
resultinjj;  therefrom.  Ainonj;  the  numerous  trade.  j;atherin"s  held 
durinj;  the  j)ast  few  months  mention  shoidd  he  made  of  the  conference 
held  at  Jiichmoiul,  Va.,  S<'])temher  under  the  aus])ices  of  the 

local  chamh(*r  of  commerce,  for  the  purpose  of  considerin';  the  ])ossi- 
hilities  of  trade  ex])ansion  with  the  countries  of  Central  and  South 
America.  Prominent  speakei-s  a<ldressed  the  sessions,  including; 
the  j;overnor  of  the  State,  Hon.  Ifeniy  C.  Stuart;  lion.  (}eorj;e 
Ainslie,  mayor  of  Richmond;  S.  Davies  Wariield,  Seaboard  Airline 
Railway  of  Baltimore;  Richard  IT.  Edmunds,  editor  Manufacturers 
Reconl,  Baltimore;  dulian  S.  Carr,  cotton  expert  of  Durham,  N.  C.: 
If.  R.  Eldrid*;e,  vice  president  National  City  Bank,  \ew  York;  dohn 
.1.  Arnold,  vice  president  Foreij;n  Trade  Division,  (diica<;o  Association 
of  (^)mmerce;  L.  E.  dohnson,  ])resident  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad  : 
.1.  II.  Peyton,  president  Nashville,  (diattanoo;;a  &  St.  Louis  Railway, 
Nashville,  Tenn.;  A.  W.  Preston,  president  United  Fruit  Co..  Boston, 
l\  ass.:  anil  Director  (leneral  dohn  Barrett. 


A  RAII.KOAO  TRADE  EXUURSIOX. 

In  the  j;eneral  pro])apinda  for  stimulating;  the  active  interests  of  the 
husiness  men  of  the  United  State's  in  Latin  American  trade  some  of  the 
railroads  of  the  country  are  takin<;  an  active  ])art.  In  this  connection 
may  he  mentioned  the  r(‘cent  special  trade  excursion  imiuf;urated  hy 
thi^  Lehif;h  Valley  Railroad  Co.  In  order  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the 
many  larj;e  and  divemified  manufacturinj;  industries  located  alon;;  the 
line  of  this  imjautant  railway  system  the  ollicials  of  the  com])any  con¬ 
ceived  the  ))lan  of  organizing;  a  party  consisting  of  special  investigators 
of  Latin  American  trade  conditions,  linancial  experts,  and  high 
ollicials  of  the.  railway  company  to  make'  a  tour  of  the  road  from 
New  York  to  Bulfalo,  its  western  terminus,  and  to  deliver  addre.sses 
to  chamhei's  of  commerce  and  commcMrial  organizations  in  not  less 
than  ten  of  the  leading  manufacturiii'g  cities  through  which  the  roail 


I*h<>t4tirra|>h  hy  llarris-Kwin^. 

SKNUK  DON  UUUKKTO  HUKNKS  MESEN, 

Envoy  cMnionliiinry  niid  minister  )>l(‘nii)otwitiiiry  of  Costa  Kica  to  the  United  States. 


rilK  I’AX  A.MKKICAN  LXION. 


|)ii<''C>.  'I'lic  |ini  l y  left  New  Vol  k  Mdiidiiy.  S(>|)t<'mlM‘r  im  :i  ■special 
1  rain,  aiul  ciitliii^ia^l  ic  naa'I  iiiL''s  wcio  Judd  diii  liio  lla-  wock  at  ICastou. 
SoutJi  lii'tldidiciii.  Allciitow  11.  \Vilk(‘>-liaiT<>,  and  lla/.lotou.  in  the 
Slate  (d'  Peiiu-'\ Ivaiiia .  and  at  Itliaea.  Anlaiiii.  (ieneva.  Koidiester, 
and  liuH'alo.  in  tla*  Stale  id'  New  ^’oik.  'I’lie  General  interest  of 
llio'-e  eoiineeted  witli  the  niaiiiifaet  ii  line'  and  e,\|iortine  eonci'rns 
in  these  eitie>,  ndative  to  the  |ii-oniotion  id'  laitin  AiiKMiean  trade. 
\\a>  best  nianifestiMl  hy  tlie  larire  crowds  atteihlino  tiie  nieetin^^s.  At 
times  tJie  hall>  provided,  espeidally  at  tJu'  meetings,  weri'  erowih'd 
heyond  tlieir  siaitiiie  eapaidty.  and  tJie  sp<>akers  received  tlie  most 
cordial  weleoiiu'  and  <dos('>t  attention.  Afti'r  eaidi  iiKM'tine  tJie 
speakers  were  introdneed  to  many  <d  tJii'  auditors  personally,  who 
plied  them  with  a  Hood  of  pertiiuMit  and  tinudy  (HU'stion.s  relative 
to  details  of  trade  conditions.  shi|i|)ini:  faidlities.  products  of  Latin 
.Vmericau  countries,  haukiue  facdlities.  etc.  On  every  liand  wme 
lieartl  comments  of  Juairty  commendation  of  tin*  plan  of  tin*  Lidiieli 
Valley  Jvailroad  Co.  in  thus  inaueuratine  a  caiiiiiaijrii  of  education 
for  the  hemdit  of  th(‘  patrons  of  the  road,  and  in  every  city  visited 
the  meetings  were  pronounced  a  deiddial  succ»*ss.  Mr.  'P.  N.  daivis, 
vice  presidi'iit  of  tju*  Lehieji  \  alley  Railroad  Co.,  was  personally  in 
(diaiye  of  the*  party,  ladnjr  assisted  hy  Mr.  P.  II.  Burnett,  imlustrial 
commissioner  of  the  company,  and  Messrs.  \V.  .1.  Paliy.  special  ayeiit. 
and  dolin  Dnlfy.  ailvert isine  and  ])ul)li(dty  a^ent.  .Vmone  other 
<dlicials  of  tlii'^  railway  who  made  the  trip  wi'ie  Mr.  F.  d.  Woiilh*. 
<ren(‘ral  fndeht  ayn-nt :  Mr.  d.  d.  'Peal,  assistant  to  the  A'ice  president  ; 
and  ().  M.  Barras,  division  fi(d>rht  ajreiit.  'Plie  sjiecial  quests  of  the 
railroail  com|tany  who  made  tin*  addresses  t(i  the  various  commereiat 
oiyani/.atioiis  wen*  Mr.  Chailes  M.  Pi'pper,  formerly  forei;,ui  tiade 
advisor  to  the  I )(*))artnient  of  .'state  of  the  Cniti'd  States;  Mr.  \V. 
.S.  Kies,  mana;rcr  of  the  fon'ien  trade  ih'partment  of  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York;  Mr.  .Samuel  II.  Barker,  linancial  editor  of 
the  Philadeljihia  .North  .Vnierican;  and  Mr.  Kilward  Allies,  of  tin* 
Pan  .Vnierican  Cnion  stalf.  .Mr.  M.  Dn'w  Carrell,  s|)ecial  rejiresenta- 
tive  of  the  new  Bui'iios  .Vires  hramdi  of  the  City  .National  Bank  of 
.New  York,  was  also  a  m(*ml)er  id’  the  party. 


SKNOI!  I’KV.VAIlO  AMI  LAS  .\(  IV  K.llA  DKS. 

'Pin*  Pan  .Vnierican  rnion  takes  advantajie  of  this  opportunity  to 
e.xtcml  its  best  wi>hes  tit  .S(*rior  Don  Francisco  d.  Peynado  in  his  n(*\\ 
position  as  directiir  and  pa’  t  pmp  ’ieto"  of  Las  .N'ovedades  t'Plie  .News  i, 
a  .Spani>h  w(*ekly  newspapi*;-  of  .New  Yo.  k  City.  'Phis  pap(*r.  now  in 
its  thirty-ninth  yi'ar,  occupies  a  rankin;j:  place  in  tin*  Spanish  press  of 
this  country,  and  its  new  manaijiement .  now  jointly  vested  in  the 
hands  of  .Sei'ior  Peynado  and  .Senor  d.  B.  V'icini  B..  iiroinises  to  still 
further  eiihaiwc  its  new>  and  lite  -ai  v  m<*rit.  .S(*fior  Pevnado.  it  will 


riioCo^raifh  hy  llurriH- Kwini;. 


UELKOATKS  TO  TJIE  INFORMAL  LATIN  AMERICAN  TRADE  CONFERENCE  CALLED  BY  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  BRYAN  AND  SECRETARY  OF 

COMMERCE  REDFIELD,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  SEPTEMBER  10,  lOlC 

U'fi  to  riKht:  Minister  of  Venezueia,  Sr.  Dr.  Santos  Anll>al  Dominlel;  Dr.  Clarence  J.  Owens,  managing  ilirector.  Southern  Commercial  Congresj,  Minister  of  Nicaragua.  Sr.  Don 
Einiliano  Ciiamorro;  Sr.  Don  Francisco  Cancllas,  vice  consul  of  ('ul)a  at  Washington;  Mmister  of  Cuba,  Sr.  Dr.  Carlos  Manuel  ile  Ci'ytedes;  Sr.  Don  F^nrique  Gallanlo,  consul 
general  of  Ecuador  in  New  York;  Minister  of  Ecuador  to  Great  Britain,  Sr.  Dr.  J.  Cueva  Garcia;  Secretary  of  the  Panama  Legation.  Sr.  Don  J.  E.  Lefevre;  Minister  of  Guatemala, 
Sr.  Don  Joa(|uin  .Mendez;  .Mr.  Otto  Wilson.  Department  of  Commerce;  .Minister  of  Cruguay,  Sr.  Dr.  Carlos  .Marla  de  Pena;  Sr.  Don  .Manuel  Gonzalez  Zelcdrtn  G..  consul  general 
of  t'osta  Rica  in  New  S'ork;  Hon.  William  c.  Redfielil.  .Secretary  of  Commerce;  Commercial  .Mtache  of  Brazil,  Senhor  .\.  Hermes  de  Vasconcelles;  Minister  of  Peru,  .Sr.  Iton 
Federico  .\.  Pezel;  Assistant  .Secretary  of  Commerce,  Hon.  Fidwiii  F.  .Sweet;  .Minister  of  t'osta  Rica.  Sr.  Don  Roberto  Brenes  -Meseii,  Director  General  John  Barrett  of  the  Pan 
American  Cniou;  Robert  F  Ros<'.  Esq.,  foreign  trade  adviser,  Department  of  State. 


IMK  I’AX  AMKKICAX  I  XUtX. 
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he  recalled,  served  as  initiister  fioiii  tlie  I  )<ituiiiicaii  l{ej)id)lic  at  Wasli 
iiiflton  for  seveial  years.  His  hroad  and  intimate  associatictn  witli 
I’an  American  all'aiis,  togetlier  witli  his  jirevions  trainitijr  and  educa¬ 
tion.  make  him  eminently  lit  for  the  ilirectoishij)  of  this  important 
piniodical.  Las  Xovedades  aims  to  he  tlie  true  and  sympathet  < 
expmient  of  the  .S]>anish-speakin^  peojiles  in  tin*  Lnited  States. 


AX  IIOXOK  TO  KX-.MIXI.STKK  IH  »01S. 

A'^  a  token  of  tlie  esteem  in  which  tlie  piMijile  of  t'olomhia  iiold  tlie 
Hon.  d.  '1'.  Du  Hois,  former  Ministi'r  of  the  I’nited  States  to  that 
Kepuhlic,  the  Colomhian  Academy  of  .lurisjirudeiice  of  Bogota.  fo;e- 
most  among  the  learned  institutiotis  of  tlie  country  and  of  Pan 
America,  liius  adojited  a  resolution  of  thanks  for  the  ser\nces  ren¬ 
dered  hy  Mr.  Du  Bois  as  a  friend  of  ('olomhia.  'Plie  lesolution  was 
made  public  in  tlie  Review  of  the  Academy,  as  well  as  in  other 
jirominent  (’olomhian  papers.  Mr.  Du  Bois  deserves  to  he  conijili- 
mented  on  this  honor  in  recognition  of  his  high  sense  of  ajijirecia 
tion  for  the  notahle  (pialities  of  the  people  among  whom  he  served 
so  successfully  as  tlie  rejiresentative  of  the  I'nited  .States,  and  of 
his  desiie  to  do  justice  to  his  eiuhuivors  for  a  lad  ter  understanding 
hetween  the  two  countries. 


MAOA/.IXK  AITKXTIOX  TO  I.ATI.N  AMKlttCA. 

The  present  interest  in  the  relations  hetween  the  I'nited  States 
and  its  sister  republics  south  of  the  Rio  (iiande  is  not  alone  confined 
to  business  organizations,  hut  is  rellected  in  an  eijual  degree  hy  the 
jiress  of  the  country.  Xewsjiapers  and  magazines  are  devoting  con¬ 
siderable  sfiace  to  a  careful  analysis  of  the  situation  and  are  discus¬ 
sing  this  (juestion  from  a  sound  and  jiractical  standjioint.  Trade 
exjierts  and  authorities  on  Latin  America  are  ev'erywhere  considering 
the  opjiortunities  while  laying  particular  stiess  uiion  the  resjionsi- 
hilities  which  confront  the  business  interests  in  tlie  jiiesent  effort  to 
increase  the  exchange  of  commerce  hetween  the  I'nited  States  and 
South  America.  In  view  of  this  extraordinary  inte:est  the  director 
general  has  been  literally  overwhelmed  with  leipiests  to  prepare 
articles  dealing  with  this  suhjeid,  hut  he  has  laam  idiliged  to  decline 
the  majority  of  them  on  acccumt  <»f  the  press  of  ollicial  duties.  He 
has  made  a  few  (exceptions,  however,  in  the  cas(>  of  Tire  American 
Review  of  Reviews  (i.ssuce  of  (hdoher),  Suiisid,  the  Pacific  Montldy 
(issue  of  OctolxM  ),  'I'lie  Scientific  American  (issue  of  October 
and  the  .Satur-day  Lvening  Post  (issue  of  Octirher  10),  because  of 
the  high  representative  character  of  these  publications  and  the  value 
of  their  columns  in  reaching  a  vast  number  of  the  thinking  and  read¬ 
ing  public. 


MEN  INTEnESTEI)  IN  LATIN  AMEUICAN  AFFAIUS. 


I’icturr  taken  after  Iiiiiehedii  ii'iidereil  hy  the  liraziluiii  iiiiiiister,  Seiihdr  .1.  M.  ('anldsa  do  I  iliveira  (seated,  extri.ine  riydit)  at  .'sail  Aiit'el  Inn  Mexieo  City.  .<eiili'inl>er 
1),  I‘Jl  t.  Also  si'ated.  frinii  left  to  ritcht,  are  John  U.  Silliniaii  and  I’aul  Ktiller,  speeial  re|irf;s«ntat  ives  of  the  ITesjilent  of  the  I  iiited  .'stales  to  Mexieo  Slandint;, 
from  left  to  ri(!ht,  are:  Simeon  K  Fnller,  Kyle  li.  I'rieo,  clerk  in  the  I’niled  Slates  consuhtte;  J  \V.  Holt,  st'oretary  to  .\lr.  Silliinan. 


TIIK  J>AN  AMERICAN  UNION. 
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A  NEW  MACAZINE. 

'I'liK  Hum.kiin  is  in  receipt  of  the  lirst  nuinlx'f  ot‘  Tlie  Americus, 
the  miijjjiziiH'  pnhlished  ])y  the  Xiitinnul  City  Ihink  of  Xc'w  York. 
In  it'  eolnmns  may  Ix^  fonml  a  lar*re  I’nnd  of  information  of  value 
to  the  inanufaetnn'rs  and  export(*rs  of  the  I'nited  States  who  are 
int(‘rest(‘d  in  the  development  of  a  ‘rriaiter  Can  .Vmeriean  trade*. 
Its  leadint;  article's  are  e-oiiservative.  fene-e'fid,  and  to  the*  ])oint. 
The  pnrj»e)se  of  the*  pnhlie'iition  is  sne'e-ine-tly  se't  out  in  the  lollenving 
fore'word : 

In  Tile  .\innrieas  it  is  Imped  to  create  a  iiK'diiiiii  wliieh  will  lie  of  as.sistatieo  in  briiiir- 
ino  the  hiisiness  men  of  the  I'nited  States  and  South  America  elose'r  together,  luul  to 
provide  tui  instrument  for  the  interi'lianoo  of  ideas  reirardiiif,'  the  aims  and  jirojeets 
of  I’an  AmericiUi  eommeree.  For  this  ptirpo.si*  it  is  e.s.sential  to  have  tlie  eiKiperation 
of  all  tho.'c  inten'sted  in  the  uphuildino  of  reciprocal  trade;  relations.  A  free  exposi¬ 
tion  of  views  as  to  how  trade  relations  may  he*st  he  promotc'd  ;uid  spi-eifK,'  su"ee.stions 
as  to  what  hankins;  and  eommeri  ial  .services  will  he  most  helpful  are  eanit'stly  invited. 
Much  valuahle  work  of  this  nature  has  heen  done  and  is  he'inu:  done  hy  the  Ujiite;d 
States  (lovernmeuit.  hy  the  ( iovernments of  our  sister  llepuhlies  of  .South  America,  hy 
the  I’aii  .\merican  Union,  and  hy  other  institutions  luid  organizations.  Miudi  is  yet 
to  he  donee  There  must  he  full  coojieration  and  a  delinite  coordination  of  these 
a<-tivities.  It  is  hoped  that  The  Amerii-as  can  he  of  a.ssistaix'e  in  this  important 
work.  Its  .service's  are-  fri‘e*Iy  oiteri'el. 


I..VT1.N  A.MEKK'A.V  HAXKINC. 

'I'lx'  ptisstige  eif  the  new  Federal  rest'rve  act.  with  its  iireivisitms 
feir  feireigii  hanking,  tinel  tlx^  anmxineement  that  tint  Xatiemal  City 
Biink  of  Xew  ^’ork  is  imw  estahlishing  branch  banks  at  Btitmos  .Vires 
jinel  at  Rio  ele  .biix'iro.  havt;  stimnlatt'el  the  banking  periodiettls  to 
C'tjiblish  speeiiil  .Smith  Aim'iie-an  eolnmns  te*  disenss  tojties  eemneeted 
with  this  ix'W  plntst'  eif  Cidti'el  .Stiites  bjtnking  jietivities.  The  Finan- 
e  ier,  it  bitnking  jmirmil  eif  Xew  Vetrk.  in  its  isstie  etf  .Septt'iidx'r  IJ, 
under  the*  hetiding  eif  •‘Making  Onr  Bow  to  Smith  Ame'rieti,”  an- 
notinee's  that  it  will  mtiintain  sne-h  special  eolnmns  in  tin  e'lfort  to 
make  the  titles  of  .Vmeriean  banks,  the  mimes  of  tlx'ir  oHieers,  iintl 
the  e.xtent  of  their  faeilitii's  for  transae-ting  bnsiix'ss  theirmigldy 
familiar  to  the*  bank'  ami  bank  oHie'crs  of  .Smith  Anie'riea. 


sell  111  AMEIilCAN  ElMTieiN  eiK  THE  HeieiT  AM)  Slle)E  liECOKDEI!. 

’I'hal  the  le-aeling  traeh*  joiirnal'  of  the  Cniteel  .Stales  are*  alive  to 
the  'ilnaliein  aix'iil  ihe*  oppm  t  nni lii's  to  e'xleiiel  Ban  .Vmi'rie-an  e'oni- 
mi'ie-i'  i'  evieh'iie-ed  by  'iich  pnblii'at  ions  as  the'  Boot  and  .Shoe'  Kt'- 
e'oreh'r  (  Bo'ton.  Ma's.).  I'liis  jeiiirnal  pnbli'hi's  a  monthly  I'dilimi  in 
.Spiinish  for  eirenlalion  in  Latin  .Vnierie-an  e-minlrie's,  ami  the'  an- 
nonm-e'im'nt  i'  maih'  that  the'  (le  lolx'r  i'Sin'  will  lx*  a  spi'e-ial  fi'alnre. 
nnmix'r.  In  aelditimi  tei  this  'pi'e-ial  pnhlie-at ieiii  the  Ui'i'oreh'r  an- 
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I  HK  XI(  AKACif  AX  MIXKI>  CLAIMS  COMMISSIOX. 

Lcfi  III  riyhl:  Si’fmr  lion  c■.^rlo^  Ciiadra  Pasos  of  XicaraRua;  Sanor  I>on  Pio  Holafios.  sforrlarj'  of  the  rommission,  ifon.  Otto  Srhooiiricli, 

president  of  the  commission:  Hon.  Arthur  K.  Thompson. 


THE  PAN  AMEKICAN  TNION. 
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iiouiices  tluit  it  iiiuiiitaiiis  a  prompt  service  in  translating  and  answer¬ 
ing  letters  in  Spanish  for  its  patrons,  assists  in  the  compilation  of 
catalogues  and  other  advertising  matter,  and  in  the  selection  of  suit- 
ahh‘  agents,  cn“dit  information,  etc.,  through  its  agent  in  Bueno.s 
Aires,  Argentina. 

1  >.v  w e’s  FEi > E  ij A i.i .sr . 

In  Dawe’s  Federalist,  the  iirst  uumhcr  of  which  has  just  reached 
this  ollice,  the  husiness  men  of  the  United  States  will  find  a  medium 
through  which  they  may  keep  themselves  informed  relative  to  Federal 
legislation,  judicial  decisions,  and  other  governmental  activities 
which  may  alFect  their  interests.  Mr.  (Jrosvenor  Dawe,  until  recently 
chief  of  the  editorial  division  of  the  Chamher  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  is  the  editor  of  the  new  ])uhlication,  while  Mr.  Robert 
II.  McNeill  is  its  counsel.  Mr.  Dawe  has  been  connected  with  some 
of  the.  leading  magazuies  hi  the  United  States  for  many  years,  and 
his  work  as  organizer  of  the  Southern  (\>mmercial  Congress  and  his 
subsequent  activity  in  the  launching  of  the  Chamher  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  have  brought  him  into  personal  contact  with 
hundreds  of  the  leading  husiness  men  of  this  country.  The  two  lead¬ 
ing  articles  in  the  initial  number,  “The  Supreme  Court  and  the  Rail¬ 
roads”  ami  “The  Shreve|)ort  Rate  and  (leneral  Decisions,”  by  Robert 
fl.  McNeill,  and  the  “Federal  Reserve  Act  Pojndarly  Explained,”  by 
(ieorge  E.  Roberts,  Director  of  the  Mint,  are  examples  of  clear, 
conservative  expositions  of  recent  activities  in  the  judicial  and  legis¬ 
lative  branches  of  the  (Jovernment. 


nUKEAU  OF  COM.MEUCIAI,  El'O.NOMICS  (l.VC.). 

'I'he  value  of  motion  pictures  as  an  educational  factor  is  strikingly 
emphasized  in  the  recent  (trganization  of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Economics  (Inc.)  at  Philadelphia.  'I  his  bureau,  establi.shed  by  an 
association  of  leading  colleges  and  universities,  manufacturers,  trans¬ 
portation  companies,  and  other  organizations,  will  disseminate  indus¬ 
trial  and  vocati<»nal  information  by  the  gra])hic  method  of  motion 
|)ictures,  showing  how  things  in  common  use  are  made  or  prtxluced. 
Tlie  work  of  the  bureau  is  jmrely  phihinthro[)ic  and  will  be  maintained 
through  endowimuit  funds  and  annuities.  It  is  the  plan  of  this  bureau 
to  display  its  reels  and  slides  in  schools,  ])ublic  institutions,  trade 
conventions,  playgrounds  and  )>arks,  when  admittance  to  the  public 
is  free.  Cooperating  in  this  movement  is  a  large  list  of  representa¬ 
tive  universities  and  colleges,  proniinent  manufacturing  concerns, 
railway  comj)anies,  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  others.  Francis 
Ifolley  is  director  of  tins  bureau,  with  <dlices  in  the  Bellevue  Court 
Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PAX  AMKinCAX  XdlKS. 

S(  IIOl.VKSlIll'S  K()l{  THK  .STl'OV  <»K  .S|*AMSII. 

Frcdii  tiiiu'  to  time  mention  lias  been  made  in  these  eolunms  of 
the  inereasinj;  attention  wliieli  the  schools  and  colleges  in  the  United 
States  are  devoting  to  tin*  study  of  Spanish.  As  tin*  relations  between 
this  country  and  the  other  American  Kepuhlics  grow  closer  ami  more 
intimate,  there  is  also  a|)par(*nt  a  correspomling  appri*ciation  of  the 
necessity  and  importanci*  of  tin*  Spanish  language.  'I'o  encourage 
its  study.  Mr.  d.  (1.  White,  president  of  the  d.  (1.  White  ('onstruction 
(’o.  of  New  York,  lias  establisheil  three  scholarships  at  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  (’ollegi*.  to  he  awanh'd  to  the  three  students  disjihwing 
the  greatest  proficiency  in  acipiiring  that  language.  In  offering  these 
prizes  Mr.  White  has  expressed  the  hope  that  thereby  young  men 
may  become  betti'r  fitted  to  engage  in  Pan  American  commercial 
and  industrial  relations. 

IMl’ItOVKO  SIIIPI’INC  FACIMTIKS. 

As  eviilenci*  of  the  practical  beiu'fits  of  tin*  recent  congres>ional 
cnactnu'nt  permitting  foreign,  bottoms  to  as>unu'  an  American  reg¬ 
istry  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  tin*  re»*stablishment  of  a  mer- 
•■hant  marine  in  the  United  States  and  aiding  in  the  development 
of  the  fori'ign  trade  with  the  southern  countrii's.  'I'liK  Bi  i.i.f.tix 
<|Uot(*s  the  following  me>sage  recently  reci'ived  by  the  Secretary  of 
(\*mmerc»*.  lion.  William  (\  Ixedtield.  from  the  president  of  the 
United  State's  Sti't'l  Corporation.  Mr.  .lames  A.  Karri'll: 

Oiir  alcaiiisliii)  (  Hull  i..<  sailin';  lo-ilay  lor  I’liilc  aiut  IVrii  and  stoamsliip 

liiintu  U>r  rrni;nay  and  -\ri;cnlina.  carryin';  total  IS.(HM)  tolls  nii.scollaiu'ons  car'j:o. 
'riieso  arc  the  first  steamers  .mailin';  from  tlie  I'niled  t'lates  to  South  Amoriea  under 
new  .\meriean  r(*';isiry  law.  and  will  he  lollowi'd  hy  eiu'ht.  more  steamers  under  the 
Aitieriean  (he,'  attd  ittsttred  iti  liovenintent  httreatt  of  war  risk  instirauee. 

In  this  conni'i'tion  mi'iition  should  also  be  made  of  the  steamship 
service  of  the  Uniteil  Fruit  Co.  1  n  its  circular  of  September  Is.  ItU-t. 
the  company  iinnouttces  that  future  sailings  from  New  York  and 
Boston  of  1.')  of  its  vi'sseU  will  heticcforlh  b('  under  the  llaj^of  the 
United  .Stales. 


The  Two  Americas.  I!y  (icii.  Kafacl  cx-l’rc.-iidciit  of  tin-  Kcpublic  of 

('oloinliia.  Tl•aJ.^lal(•(l  from  ilio  Sijajii.-ili.  willi  added  iiotc.s  liy  l.oojxdd  (iraluuuo. 
Witli  ;{]  illu.st rations  from  j>lioloeraidi.s.  N'ew  't'ork.  Frederick  Stokes  t'o.. 
.Mt'.MXJX'.  I’af'es,  1521.  I’riei?,  i?2.r>t). 

This  vcdttme,  the  work  of  on<*  of  the  Kreat.  travelers  of  America  and  of  one  who  has 
had  loni;  exjierience  on  lioth  th<“  ])raetieal  and  the  relleetive  sides  of  life,  ajipeared 
first  in  serial  form  in  tlie  jiaf'es  of  tlie  New  York  Times  Stindav  Mat'azine.  The  stib- 
ilivisions  into  ehajiters  are  headed:  Visit  to  Kiirope;  In  Paris;  Jn  the  I'nited  States; 
Early  Explorations;  The  I’anama  Canal;  From  New  York  to  Brazil;  In  Brazil;  Bahia 
;uid  Bio  de  Janeiro;  Sao  Paulo;  Throu};h  Brazil  by  band  to  the  River  Plate;  I’nitcuay; 
Chile;  Argentine  Rejmblie;  In  Cam)>  and  City:  Argentine  Conditions,  Progress,  luid 
Culture;  Argentine  Commerce  and  l''inanee;  Peru:  Bolivia;  Eetiatlor;  Colombia;  and 
the  Conclusion.  Jn  this  eomjirehensive  view  of  t  he  act  i  vit  ies  of  most  of  the  Reimblies 
of  South  America  tlie  author  jiresents  a  jiictun'  that  must  rei'omniend  it.self  to  the 
student  interested  in  the  future  of  American  institutions.  Comiiarisons  are  drawn 
between  conditions  in  Eurojie  among  the  l.atin  fieojdes  (the  book  was  written  before 
the  ])re.sent  war)  and  in  the  I'nited  States,  and  the  effort  is  made  to  it.se  these  compari¬ 
sons  in  studying  the  jieojdes  and  governiiK'nts  of  South  America.  (i«*n.  Reyes  sees 
indications  of  a  change  in  the  international  ndations  of  l.atin  .\merica  and  prophesies  a 
better  mutual  ujulerstanding  on  the  jiart  of  the  two  Americas  as  the  commereial  and 
other  bonds  betwcKm  these  great  world  divisions  incn'ase.  Such  books  as  this  of  (Jen. 
Ri'vvshel])  to  remove  the  ignorance  still  existing  in  each  grand  siibilivision  about  the 
other.  Esjtecially  at  this  mommit.  when  lines  of  thought  and  action  are  being  so  tlis- 
tiirbed  and  require  such  a  candul  and  basic  readjust mejit.  many  of  th(>  thoughts  and 
exjiressions  in  The  Two  Americas  should  sink  dee[»  into  the  mind  of  the  reader  and  of 
the  student.  The  book,  translated  by  one  who  pre.serves  in  good  English  the  spirit 
of  the  original  ('astilian,  gives  a  symjiathetic  and  fairly  comjtrehensive  vievv  of  its 
subject  and  deserves  a  jieriinuient.  jdaee  in  the  growing  literature  on  .America.  In 
fact.  The  Two  Americas  as  jiresented  by  thi^  author,  (Jeji.  Rafatd  Reyes,  and  by  the 
translator,  Mr.  l.eopold  (Irahame,  should  be  considenal  almost  as  two  books.  There  is 
a  di.stinct  advantage  in  reading  the  text  of  one  and  then  of  tlie  other,  because,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  preserving  the  flavor  of  the  original  Castilian,  the  translator  has  contributed  a 
ripe  experience  and  a  sincere  .synii>alhy  to  his  labors.  Tlie  s|>irit  of  eomprehension, 
not  alone  of  the  Sjtanish,  but  also  of  the  subject,  breatl cs  through  every  jiage.  The 
author  can  be  congratulated  that  he  vvas  so  fortunate  in  placing  hi.  book  in  such  eom- 
])etent  hands. 

it  is  desirable  to  mention  here  that  these  volumes,  the  English  translation  some¬ 
what  before  the  S])anLsh  original,  were  received  in  the  library  of  the  Pan  American 
I'nion  early  in  the  summer,  but  the  noticc-s  of  them  at  first  i)re])are(l  were  intentionally 
<lelayed  until  this  numb*-r  of  the  Bi.i.i.ktin,  becaitse  the  unfort  unate  war  in  Euro)>e  has 
demajnbsl  greater  attention  than  ever  to  l.atin  .America,  and  therefore  the  iiarticular 
ojijMirtc  ',y  t(»  study  .American  international  relations  through  'I'he  Two  .Americas 
should  be  emphasized. 

Latin  America.  By  William  R.  Shepherd,  Professor  of  llistorv  ini'olumbia  I'niversity. 
llenr>  Holt  it  Co.,  New  A'ork;  Williams  A  .Norgate.  London.  I’ages,  2r)(>.  Prici-, 
■oti  cents. 

This  book,  which  forms  one  of  the  .series  of  The  Home  I'niversity  Library,  is  a 
distinct  and  imj»orlan(  contribution  to  the  litenitureof  Latin  \meri<'a  by  a  writer  of 
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■.iiilliority.  Ill  fact,  few  men  arc  Imttcr  ({iialilied  ti>  write  on  llicse  coniiiric!<  tlian 
I’roi.  Sli(‘))her(l,  wlio.so  naim*  lias  for  many  years  lieeii  inliiiiately  associateil  witli  Pan 
American  affairs.  II  is  knowleduteof  the  conn  tries  and  jieoples  lias  lieen  trained  tIiroii};Ii 
travel,  close  study,  and  keen  observation,  Ueco<;iii/.ed  as  a  syinjiatlietic  friend  of 
batiti  .\inerica  he  has  been  favored  with  ajijiointment.  to  honorary  jirofessorship  in 
the  I’niversity  of  (  Idle,  with  member.ship  to  the  Argentine  .Scieiitilic  Society  and  to 
the  .\ational  .\cailemy  of  History  of  Venezuela.  In  the  21  chapti'rs  the  author  has 
considered  tin*  develojniient  of  the  .\inerican  Kepiiblics  from  the  cedonial  jieriods  to 
those  of  the  jiresent  day,  not  country  by  country,  but  ttronped  as  a  whole.  Amont: 
the  subjects  treati'd  in  the  .special  chajitersare  international  relations,  geottra])hy,  and 
resources,  social  chanicteristics,  industry,  education,  .science,  journalism,  line  arts, 
and  other  .such  jihasesof  civilization.  In  his  di.scu.ssiou.  Prof,  .''hejiherd  draws  from 
one  country  or  another  illustrations  of  similarities,  or  of  differences,  in  (•haracter, 
sjiirif,  and  attainimait,  and  ei!i]>hasizes  the  sjiecial  achii'vemeiits  that  merit  attention. 
.Analyzin';  certain  traits  and  conditions  of  Latin  .\merica  and  its  peo)d(*s.  the  author 
at  times  appears  critical,  thou.i'h  in  a  friendly  spirit  and  lackiiu;  entirely  any  touch 
of  hostility  or  inalici*.  Prof.  Shepherd  has  embodied  a  vast  fund  of  information 
de.sjiito  the  limited  .sjiace  at  his  di.sjKisal.  Preely  and  frankly  he  has  recordeil  the 
results  of  his  observations,  and  this  work  may  widl  serve  as  a  .u'ener.d  intro'luction  to 
the  more  sjieidtic  study  of  the  various  Ke]niblics  in  Latin  .\inerica. 

The  Young  Man's  Chances  in  South  and  Central  America;  A  Study  of  Opportunity, 
lly  William  A.  Reid  (for  12  years  associated  with  Latin  peoples,  etc.,  now  on  the 
staff  of  the  Pan  .American  i'nion.  Washington,  I>.  C.i.  Pa.ges  172.  I’nblishetl 
by  the  Southern  Commen-ial  Congress,  Washington.  1>.  C.  Price,  SI. 

.A  practical  book  of  this  character  shnuhl  u'ive  details  in  many  directions,  and  thij, 
is  just  what  the  reader  finds  in  the  Study  of  Ojijiortiinity.  The  division  heads  are 
not  called  chajilers,  but  are  groupings  under  such  titles  as  l'.xi>erieiices  anil  ttb.ser- 
vations:  .Alsiiit  Positions  and  OjiiMirtunities,  in  which  the  field  is  e.xaiiiined  in  agri¬ 
culture,  laljor  (skilh'd  and  unskilled),  engineering  and  constructive  jirofessions, 
•sale.smanshi|),  teaching,  journalism,  manufacturing,  hotel  business,  law,  insurance, 
banks,  medicine,  dentistry,  with  a  concise  statement  on  the  cost  of  living  in  South 
.AiiU'rica;  Stories  of  !<ucce.ss  and  of  l-’ailure;  .Social  Hn vironnient;  .Student  Movement  , 
and  I’actors  in  l)evelo])ment.  There  follows  a  list  of  many  firms  einjiloying  North 
.Aiiu'ricans,  and  an  indication  of  sources  of  information  about  Latin  .America,  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  the  Pan  American  I'nion.  Scattered  tlmuigh  the  jiages 
are  niimi'rous  anecdoti's  almut  nu'ii  and  conditions,  showing  how  success  was  reai’heii 
by  the  jirojier  methods,  or  how  disaster  resulted  from  an  ini])ni)>er  and  vicious  inter- 
liretation  of  the  ojijsirtunity  jiresenti'd.  .Such  a  book  is  valuable  reading,  and  serves 
to  collect,  between  the  two  covers,  much  useful  information  that  has  hitherto  been 
available  only  in  fleeting  references  of  magazine  or  news])a])er  files.  That  it  deserves 
<■onlnlendaf ion  isovideiU’ed  bythel'acf  fhaf  (  hances  in  .South  and  Central  .America 
is  ('iitered  as  in  slock  among  the  outside  ]>ublications  on  the  list  of  Imoks  for  .sale  by 
the  Pan  .Ami'rican  I'nion. 

The  Library  of  the  I’an  American  I'nion  has  recently  ri'ceived  a  series  of  books 
from  the  house  of  1).  C.  Heath  A  Co.,  comprising  a  .set  of  their  Lectura  Natural,  in  four 
volumes,  and  a  set  of  their  M€todo  Natural  de  escritura  PrSctica,  in  eight  booklets. 
Till'  first  set  jiresenis  graded  exercises  in  learning  to  read  and  in  advancisl  reading 
for  the  S])anish-s] leaking  child.  Prom  sim]il<‘  words  and  jihrases  it  advances  ihnuigh 
lhe.se  voliinu's  to  the  enjoynieni  of  real  sforii's  or  descriptive  articles,  selectisl  from 
the  best  Spanish  authors.  These  exerci.ses  are  not  mere  translations  from  the  Knglish, 
bill  are  prejiared  in  the  original  .Spanish,  by  .Spanish  .scholars,  and  direcic'd  by  teach¬ 
ers  who  know  what  the  .'<|ianish  pn|iil  reipiires.  They  are  of  value  for  all  .schools  in 
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Pi>rU)  Rico,  tile  l’liilip]»iTies.  uiul  I’aiuiiiui,  but  seem  to  l)e  well  .suiteil  to  native  schotils 
in  all  Spanish  America.  The  ])ai;<'  is  clear,  the  text  distinct,  atid  the  type  (piite  clean 
atid  large.  The  books  cost  dO  cetits.  It)  ciMits,  -it)  cents,  and  75  cents,  re.spectively.  The 
same  criticism  may  be  applieil  to  the  writing  books.  They  have  bceti  prepared 
with  special  reference  to  the  .''jiatiish  leartier,  and  are  not  in  any  sense  a  translation 
of  anything  in  Ktiglish,  although  they  have  receiveil  as  much  care  as  if  they  had  been 
originally  comjdled  for  Etiglish  jiujiils.  These  can  be  obtaitied  in  a  series  or  in  mul¬ 
tiples  of  any  single  numlx'r  (eight  in  all)  at  the  jirice  of  (it)  cent.s  a  dozeti.  The  Pan 
-Vmerican  Unioti  wotihl  be  jdea.seil  to  hear  from  atiy  teacher  who  may  have  used  these 
IsKjks  in  practice,  for  they  surely  seetn,  from  outside  the  schoolhouse  at  least,  to  b(‘ 
thoroughly  usable  atid  ajiprojiriate. 

Investors’  Four  Shilling  Year  Book,  for  1914.  .Supplementary  to  and  published 
by  the  Financial  Review  of  Reviews,  2  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall.  London. 
S.  W.,  England.  I!)!  pages.  Price,  1  shillings  (?!l ). 

It  is  <iiflicult  togiveati  idea  of  the  immense  amount  of  information  contained  in  this 
volume,  because  it  is  .so  extmisive  and  at  the  same  time  so  conden.sed.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  it  is,  like  that  of  the  l-'inancial  Review  of  Reviews,  to  give  a  trustworthy 
jiresentation  of  the  condition  of  any  stock  comjtany  listed  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
That  this  purjiuse  is  accomplislu'd  is  evident  by  a  study  of  the  text.  Of  course 
for  the  jierson  interested  in  Latin  .Vnierica  only,  much  of  the  b(K)k  is  e.xtraneous  to 
the  subject,  but  nevertheless  practically  all  of  the  industrial  enterjirises— railways, 
construction  comi)anies,  light  and  power  cfimpanit's,  breweries,  land  companies, 
hotels,  meat-j)acking  companies,  and  others  are  presented  in  their  linancial  nda- 
tions.  These  <letails  inelmle  tlieir  capitalization,  stoi-k  issue,  assets  and  liabilities, 
and  j)resent  status.  There  are  in  addition  brit'f  summaries  of  the  national,  state, 
and  municipal  debts  of  \  arious  countii<-s,  with  a  brief  description  under  eacli  country 
of  its  geographical  ami  other  relations.  'I’he  bmik  bears  every  evidence  of  a  valuabU* 
volume  of  ref<‘reni-e. 

The  English  Address  Book  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  of  Rritish  and  North  .Vmerican 
Residents.  Rusiness  Houses.  Institutions,  etc.,  ninth  edition,  1014.  Published 
annually  by  Robert  (iratit  <fe  t'o.,  t'angallo  542.  I’.uenos  .Vires. 

Probably  this  is  the  most  complete!  eilitionthat  has  a|)pear(!d  of  its  (diaracter.  All 
the  names  of  English  land  .North  .Vmerican)  residents  in  .Argentina  are  given  alpha¬ 
betically;  the  busim-ss  houses  are  al.-o  s<i  arranged,  and  in  addition  there  is  abumlant 
information  of  a  ge-neral  character  whii  li  is  very  Indjiful  to  one  .-etudying  conditions 
in  the  entire  Re-juiblic  or  in  Rnenos  .Vires  by  itself. 

The  American  Fertilizer  Hand  Book.  .'Seventh  annual  edition,  1014.  Ware  Rros.  (,'o., 
1010  .Vrch  Street.  Philadelphia.  1.  .s.  .V.  470  pages.  Price,  $1,  ]iostag(!  paid. 

It  contains  a  manufacturers'  directory,  with  ^itnilar  lists  of  other  allie<l  timtiufac- 
turers,  and  much  useful  itifortnatioti,  incittditig  a  ]Mietn  oti  the  \  irttles  of  fertilizitig. 
There  is  a  very  ititerestitig  atid  readable  article  on  .Vmerican  kelp  and  the  potash 
|iroducts  deriv<-d  from  it,  well  illustrated. 

The  Statesman's  Year-Book,  1914.  I•'ifty-lirst  annual  edition.  .Macmillan  A  Co., 
jiublishers.  .May  1,  1014. 

To  mention  th<!  receipt  of  this  latert  vohimo  is  to  state  that  an  old  friend  has  come 
ba<  k  in  the  n<!W  dress.  'J'lie  Sialr-sman’s  Year-Pnsik  is  so  freipiently  consulted  in 
the  Library  of  the  Pan  .Vmerii’an  Union  that  it  I'ould  not  be  spared,  S<!V(‘ral  war¬ 
rantable  changtis  hav(!  been  made,  including  a  revision  o'  t  he  Latin  .Vmerican  bibliog¬ 
raphies,  and  a  fresh  map  of  the  Ralkan  States  has  h(,*en  added. 
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The  American  Year  Book,  1913.  A  record  of  events  and  progress  for  1013.  Edited 
by  Franci.s  (1.  Wickware  D.  .\i)|>leton  <&  t'o..  Xow  York  and  Eondon. 

The  Anu'i'ican  Year  Book  is  by  no  means  a  compendium  of  facts,  as  ate  many 
almanacs  issued  annually,  but  a  resume  of  I  be  world's  progress  for  the  past  IL’ 
months,  prepareil  in  a  systematic  and  orderly  way.  It  aims  to  give,  especially  by 
means  of  the  extensive  index,  a  ready  reference  to  the  student  of  all  that  went  to  mak<‘ 
history,  especially  in  America  (the  Western  Hemis])here),  but  with  sutlicient  refer¬ 
ence  to  foreign  affairs  and  relations  to  complete  a  survey  of  the  world.  A  I'areftilly 
prepared  bibliography  accomi)anies  ea(di  article  or  section,  .so  that  further  reading 
may  be  prosecuted,  should  it  be  desired.  The  compilation  is  almo.st  unique  in  annual 
publications,  and  sliould  be  weh-omed  as  an  invaluable  souice  of  information  to  all 
who  .seek  references  to  the  year’s  events. 

The  Mexican  Year  Book,  1914.  financial  and  comimTcial  handbook,  comjdled 
from  official  and  other  returns.  .Seventh  ycnir  of  issue.  Issued  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Department  of  Finance  i.Mexii'ani.  New  York,  32  Broadway. 

The  abundant  ollii'ial  statistics  offered  in  former  issues  are  here  given,  revised 
according  to  the  data  and  events  of  the  year  1913. 

The  Sea  and  the  Jungle.  By  II.  M.  Tomlinson.  E.  P.  Dutton  A  Co.,  .\cw  York. 
3ol  j)ages.  Price.  S2.‘)(l.  Being  the  narrati\ c  of  the  voyage  of  tin*  tramp  steamer 
I'aprilij  from  Swansea  to  Para  in  the  Brazils,  ami  thence  2.(M)()  mrles  along  the 
forests  of  the  Amazon  and  Madeira  Bi\ers  to  tin*  San  .\ntonion  I'alls  in  the  vears 
Iit09  ami  1910. 

Many  have  written  of  the  .Vmazon  region,  the  rivers  and  the  forests.  Bates  g-avo  his 
diary  of  a  naturalist;  .Vgassiz  l(‘lls  us  of  his  journey  into  Brazil.  Both  an^  naturalists 
and  (h^.seribe  what  tluyv  .s;iw  as  students  of  the  material  world  around  them.  Tom- 
lin.stni  is  different,  lie  may  havt^  observed  things,  and  occasionally  he  drags  in 
scienlilie  namesasil  h(!  thought  it  a])|)ea.sing  to  his  publisher  to  show  sonu“ac<(Uuintani'e 
with  moilern  literature  ami  the  i)hysical  conditions  surrounding  him.  Jlis  oidy  effort, 
however,  is  to  reproduce  the  impre.ssions  on  the  human  soul  as  he  jienetrated  the 
unknown  wil(h“rnes.s  which  we  .see  on  tlm  maji  as  the  Amazonian  jungle.  His  are 
startled  t-yes  looking  out  from  a  mitid  accustomed  oidy  to  documented  kmnm.  He 
s<‘es  the  wildenu'ss  as  nattirt;  made  it.  ami  tran.scribt's  his  feelitigs  in  wonls  tif  emotion, 
not  of  .scienc(\  It  is  on  that  account  the  best  that  has  (>ver  betm  written  about  that 
mysterious  region,  still  in  pristine  solitude,  the  last  remaining  area  of  the  world’s 
.surface  uncom|Uered  by  man.  l.et  this  one  (piotation  show  the  character  of  his 
writing: 

The  forest  of  the  .\mazons  is  not  merely  trees  and  .shrubs.  It  is  not  land.  It  is 
another  element.  Its  inhabitants  are  arborean;  they  have  been  fashioned  for  life  in 
that  nu'dium  as  lishes  to  tin-  sea  and  birds  to  the  air.  Its  grt-en  apparition  is  }>er- 
sistent.  as  the  skies  and  the  ocean.  In  months  of  travel  it  is  tin-  horizon  which  the 
traveler  can  not  reach,  and  its  unchanging  surface,  merged  through  distance  into  a 
mere  rellector  of  the  day.  a  bright ne.ss  or  a  gloom,  in  his  immediate-  vicinity  bn-aks  into 
a  comph-xily  of  gn-tm  surge-s:  tln-n  oin;  day  the  voyag<-r  st-t-s  land  at  last  and  is  ri-h-aseil 
from  it. 

Tin-  fon-st.  since-  we  e-nte-re-d  the  Para  Kive-r.  now  a  thouseiml  mih-s  away,  has  not 
ce-ase-d.  Tln-re-  havee  be-e-n  tin-  e-h-arings  of  the  setth-metits  from  Para  inwards,  but  tho.se- 
ch-arings  alte-r  the-  feire-sl  eef  the-  .\maze)n  nee  meere-  than  weuilel  the-  culling  of  a  few  wee'els 
alte-r  the-  aspe-e-t  of  an  English  e-eirnlie-lel.  The  fe-w  ope-nings  1  have-  se-e-n  in  the-  feire-st  eh- 
met  eleerange-  my  e-le-ar  e-onse-ie-ne-e-ne-ss  eef  a  limille-ss  oe-e-an  eef  le-ave-s.  its  ele'e>]>  billows  of 
feeliage-  rolling  eleewn  to  thee  oidy  paths  tln-re-  are-  in  this  e-ountry.  the-  rivers,  and  tln-re- 
ove-rhanging,  arre-sle-d  in  e-eellaiise. 

But  lee  epiede-  furlln-r  e-ouhl  met  bring  enit  tin-  charm  ami  the-  ge-ntle-  humeire-  of  the 
book.  It  is  re-al  lite-ratiire-  baseil  ein  truth.  It  must  be  reael.  few  it  be-lemgs  to  tin-  per¬ 
manent  tre-asure-s  eif  .\mazotiia. 
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Diseases  of  Tropical  Plants,  lly  .Mclvilli'  'riiursion  Cuok.  I’h.  Ii.,  iiroU‘.'i.«or  of  plant 
|>  itlioloiry,  Rut^ors  ( 'ollcfrc.  .Macmillan  it  ( '<),,  I.ondon.  Rasies  ;{l  15.  Price. 

Tlie  author  was  for  sonu'  time  chief  of  the  ilepartmeiit  of  ])lant  patholo<;y  for  the 
Rej)iiblic  of  t'ulia,  aiul  thus  can  speak  from  direct  study  of  the  di.sea.ses  of  jdant.s  in 
the  Tropics.  There  are  S.j  illustrations  scattered  throii^di  the  10  cha]'ters  ilealiny' 
with  the  various  tropical  and  suhtropical  vegetation,  with  a  .scientific  analysis  of  the 
structure,  normal  condition.  ]iatholooy,  cau.se  of  di.sea.ses,  and  treatment  of  such 
iinjsortant  crops  as  that  of  the  suiiar  cane,  cotton,  citrus  fruit,  pine  apjtle,  tobacco, 
<•(  ffee,  banana,  c<H-omit.  and  a  host  <if  others.  The  illustrations  are  well  done,  and 
most  of  them  are  original. 

Did  the  Poehnicians  Discover  America?  Ry  Thomas  Crawford  Johnston,  San 
l‘'ranci.sco,  Cal.  With  l-'oreword  by  ( Hiphant  Smeaton,  M.  A.  I'.  S.  A. 

\  careful  study  of  all  evidence  available  at  pre.sent,  iiivin<;  any  lifiht  ui>on  the 
early  v'oyages  of  the  Phoenici.uis,  with  a  (Uduction,  amountinii  to  proof  in  the  author’s 
mind,  that  the  ob.scttre  iiKiiunnuits  of  the  juist,  left  in  jtarts  of  the  western  shore.s  of 
botli  North  and  South  America,  were  diU!  to  the.se  hardy  commercial  exjilorers,  who 
cro.s.s(>d  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  left  colonies  behind  tlu*m.  It  is  the  work  of  a  sidiolar. 

The  Banana.  Its  cultivation,  ilislribution.  and  comnu>r<’iaI  uses.  Ry  William 
Fawcett,  R.  Sc.  (  I.ondon  I.  late  director  of  jc.iblic  wardens  and  plantations, 
Jamaica,  etc.  Published  under  the  auspices  of  the  West  India  Committee,  I.on¬ 
don,  Duckworth  &.  Co.,  Henrietta  Street,  Co\-ent  tiarden,  lilRl.  Paces  L’S7 
Price.  7  .shillint;s  ti  jauice  (about  Si. MR. 

Such  an  authoritative  book  will  be  welcomed  by  the  many  banana  jtlanters  who 
are  intttre.sted,  whether  commercially  or  botatiically  in  the  cultivation  of  this  remark¬ 
able  fruit.  There  are  111  cha|)ters  embracinji  every  phase  ol  the  jrrowth,  disea.ses, 
iransitortation,  and  i>reparation  of  bananas,  with  an  ap]>endix  on  reei])es  for  cookin" 
them.  There  are  17  illustrations  coveriii};  many  of  these  topics.  The  matter  is  eood 
readim.'  for  one  inter<‘sted  in  following  the  devtdopment  of  the  banana  industry  in 
the  Tropics  and  can  well  serve  as  a  textbook  for  the  practical  grower. 

Die  Cordillerenstaaten.  Ry  Prof.  Dr.  Wilhelm  Sievers,  profe.ssor  at  the  I'nivorsity  of 
of  (Jiessiui.  Two  volumes  (a  third  jtroinist'd  i.  12  mo.,  each  volume  apjiroximat- 
ino  lot)  itaoes,  with  a  .series  of  illustrations  in  the  back. 

The  first  volume  has  an  introduction,  and  deals  with  Rolivia  and  Peru;  th«‘  settond 
with  Kcuador,  Colond>ia.  and  \'ene/.U(da.  Chile  and  .\reentina  are  jtronii.sed  vol¬ 
umes  by  themsfdves.  The.se  are  handy  pis  ktd  textbooks  on  the  Ainh'an  countries, 
full  of  fa<Us  and  de.sr-ription,  but  with  no  atUunpt  at  divine  opinions  that  mi^ihtpreju- 
dici!  the  traveler.  'I'hey  partake  of  the  (ierman  thoroughness.  Reiiif;  in  (Jerman, 
they  trive  the  Fureopean  rather  than  the  American  pcintof  view  in  most  of  the  matter, 
liutas  the  data  are  usually  .si-ientifically  substantiated,  they  an*  Irustwcrthy  nderence 
books  for  thos(f  who  read  them 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  SEPTEMBER  30,  1914.' 


AltiiKNTlNA. 

Mil 

lloiid  Iniildini:  in  Artionlinu . Inly 

rncninan,  a  jirowini;  iiitorior  t‘a))ilal . do. 

ii\(>ralls .  .Inly 

I  aeililips  for  hoc  tcmiiorary  entry  in  \rKnnlina . do. 

Irrisaiion  iirojccl  (San  I.iih)..... . do. 

Conslrnrlion  work .  Inly 

Imporn  01  aahani/ed  iron .  Inly 

Sled  inleriur  nni<li . do. 

I'iseote; . '  Inly 

Sri’enline  hndael  lor  Ml'i . Inly 

Kailway  failure  in  .\reentina . Inly 

Snsar  and  other  indnstrie-;  in  I’rovinoeol  Tneninan.  .Nrsienlina . ilo, 

oil  wells  in  ArKen'ina . Inly 


William  Dawson,  jr  ,  eonsnl, 
Uosario. 


I  eo  I.  Keena,  consul  general, 
linenos  \ires, 

W  illiani  Dawson,  jr..  (xnisnl. 


iirowtii  o'hankinj'  in  Argentina. 
Nnt  grow  ilia . 


(  oncession  for  street  railway  contrnelion  at  I’ar  ina . 

I’.leotrie  signs . ' . 

•  oltoii  goods, imjiorls  hy  coiinsiries  for  four  years,  mio  i:>,. 

liliAZIL. 

<o|thals . 

t'onnnerce  and  Iminstries  (or  l'.ii:i . 

< 'oinmerce  anil  industries  for  l"13 . 

Cominerce  oi  port,  Ian.  I  to  .lime  :U),  Ml  I . 

StH-oiid  section  of  report  on  eoniiiietce  anil  industries  for  Ml:i. 
ilranile  blocks  lor  paving . 


lUnario. 

i . do . 

Do. 

..  .Inly  21 

l.po  .1.  I^pona, 

Hiiodot;  .\i!< 

..  .hilv  22 

Do. 

..  .Inly  29 

illKMIl  D:l\V 

Do'uri(». 

.  .  .do . 

I'o. 

.  .  .do . 

Do 

..  .Iiilv  2.a 

1  )o. 

..  .Inly  91 

]>o 

•  olton  hall  ho.ie . do. 

Ilonsehold  niensils . do. 

Importation  of  explosives,  1911-12 . \ng. 


Steel  window  sashes . 

Imports  of  bicycles  into  lirazil,  1912  Kt.. 


Silos . 

Harbor  works. 


Maddin  Snmtners,  consid. 
Santos. 

1‘.  Merrill  tirillilh,  consul. 
I’ernambnco. 

tiillns  <!.  l  av,  consul  general. 

1!  io  de  .laneiro. 

M  I  Idin  .Siiinmers.  consul 
Santos. 

•Inlins  ( 1 .  l  ay .  consul  general 
Uio  de  laneiro. 

\lhro  I..  Ilninell,  vice  con  til 
general  in  charge.  Iti  i  de 
■laneiro. 

Do. 

Do. 

.\lbro  L.  Hnniell,  vice  consul 
general  in  charge,  Uio  de 
.laneiro. 

Maddin  Summers,  consul. 
Santos. 

.\lbro  I.,  linrnell,  vice  consul 
general  in  charge,  Uio  de 
•laneiro. 

Do. 

Do. 


CIIII.K. 

Kxports  from  the  Dnited  States  to  Chile. 


Imports  of  red  lead,  1911-191.9 . 

Kxeessivc  rains  in  Valparaiso . 

Commerce  and  indnsiries  for  1919. 


Trade  extension . 

.Mining  and  industries  in  the  CIiik'i 

Domestic  and  cotton  yarn . 

I'elephones . 


\gricnltnral  machinei 
steel  w  indow  sashes. 


‘  This  does  not  represent  a  lomplete  list  of  the  reiiorts  made  by  the  c 
blit  merely  those  that  are  supplied  'o  the  Can  \inerican  I  nion  as  likelv 


2ii  K.  It.  Kaslerling,  vice  coiisii 
Valparaiso. 

27  Do. 

2S  Do. 

....  Cercival  (las.sell,  I'onsn 
Iipiiqne. 

s  Isaac  .\.  Manning,  consii 
ilarranipiilla. 

19  l.onis  ti.  Dreyfus,  consular 
agent,  tinibdo. 

hi  Thad.  .\.  Thomson, minister. 
Itogota. 

2(1  (  has.  W.  Doherty,  vice  cmi- 

snl,  Cartagena. ' 

Do. 

2:1  Do. 

(insular  o'licers  in  l.atin  .\merici, 

to  be  o(  servici  I'l  this  institution. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  TRADE 

1913 


NICARAOUA. 

»4.966.02O,\ 

HONDURAS  , 
*5.L32.678>^ 
SALVADOR  ■ 
»6.173.545.\,  , 
PARAGUAY 
47,671,551.  ^ 
HAITI 

48,100,125  , 

COSTA  RICA  / 
48,778,497  / 


GUATEMALA 

410.062,328 

ECUADOR 

410,354,564 

PANAMA  , 
410,400.000. 


ARGENTINA 

*408,711,966 


I*!, 325, 395, 102 


BRAZIL 
4  326,428, 509 


Mwmi 

/  X. 

X  /  Sr  /  la 


PANAMA 
4  2,467,556 
HONDURAS  ' 
*3,300.254\  ■■ 
NICARAGUA  I 
43,861,5l6.\  \  ,  / 
PARAGUAY  \\: 
♦5,462,00l\ 

SALVADOR  ';{  : 
49,928. 724 

COSTARICA 
410,432, 553p^ 

DOM  REP  /  Ja 
♦10,469, 947  /  J 
HAITI  /  / 

♦  11,315,559  / 
ECUADOR  /  / 
J  13,689,696  / 

GUATEMALA  / 

J  14.449  926 


J'S  GENTINA 
•  ■  ■8.999,410 


BRAZIL 
4  315,  164,687 


Ilij  m 

141.539, 123,049)- 


wP 


CUBA 
♦  164.823,059. 


TOTAIi 

TRADE 

ARGENTINA 

4877,711,376 

BRAZIL 

46)41.593,196 

CUBA 

4306, 581.795 

CHILE 

4264,927.313 

MEXICO) 

♦  248,088,977. 

URUGUAY 

♦  115,808.000. 

PERU 

♦  74.001,062 

COLOMBIA 

♦  62,051,032 

BOLIVIA 

♦  S7, 151,390 
VENEZUELA 
♦47,  513,892 
GUATEMALA 
424,512.254 
ECUADOR 

♦  24,044,260. 

DOMINICAN  RET 
4 '.9  742,  225. 

HAITI 

♦  19,415.684. 

COSTARICA 

♦  19,  211,050 

SALVADOR 

♦  16,102,  269 

PARAGUAY 
413, 133,552 

\  PANAMA 
U  12,867,  556 
NICARAGUA 

♦  8,828,336. 

HONDURAS 
-♦8,432,  932 


QRAND  TOTAL 
♦  2,864,518,  LSI. 


'T4^  AHtA‘IOI\  OA/,On 
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l\e.jii)rts  ri’cfivfil  to  Sfjilciiihtr  .^0.  lUl  i  Conti 


loi.o.MniA  ronliinifcl 

Iticyclcs  iiiiil  motoroA  clfs . . 

I.iiml)er  imports . 

I 'aims . 


Htl  I. 
•Inly  21 

.Inly  27 

Aiij,’. 


Sasli  and  biiildiin;  matprial . Vni;.  11 

Acrioiiltural  inaciiinerv . ilo.. .  . 

Caltlp . i . <lo - 

Delivery  trucks . lio. . . . 

Wire  rope . 1 1 

Dealers  in  watolies . do. .  . . 

List  of  jobbers  in  power  and  steam  spepialty  supplies  and  iron  . .  .do. .  . . 
foundries. 

I.ists  of  railways  Avitli  offices  in  Uojiota,  <lealers  in  machinery;  ...do.... 
|)rintint;  houses. 

Dealers  In  automobile  supplies . \un.  la 

I’hemicals . \tit:.  17 

Tanning  chemicals  (no  entry  of  imports) . do. . . . 


Hog  raising . \ug.  IS 

Waterproofing  (used  for  riKifing,  etc.) . \ug.  2o 

Imports  into  Colombia . do. . . . 


CO.ST.S  TtIC.A. 

Changes  in  t arid .  .  Inly  l.a 

Coinmeri’e  and  trade  of  I'ort  I.imoii  district  for  lt)l:{. .  Inly  Itl 


I'tUl.S. 


Koreigii  trade  of  Cutia  for  calendar  year  IDIH .  .  .Inly  17 


DOMINICAN  RKPtmLIC. 


bisi  of  printers  and  .stationers. 


211 


Motor  delivery  cars  (no  market) .  .do.  .  . . 

Paiiits . ilo.  .  . . 

Cement .  .  . Inly  dl 


KirepriHifing,  for  roofs  (no  market) .  .  .  .\ug.  2s 

Xulomobiles .  .  .  . tug.  dl 


KCtlADOK.  ' 

Ecuador  notes .  Iiinc  :i(l 

E.xporls  from  Ecuador  lor  liild .  .  .luly  21 

The  Manavi  ( I'anania)  hat .  tug.  1 

OPATKMAI.A. 

I'oili'l  articles,  imports  of  perfumery  in  P.tid . .  .  Sept.  1 

IKINDL'KAS. 

.National  automobile  school.  .  .  .Inly  7 

Commerce  of  Honduras  for  P.tl.d .  . do. . .. 

Engineering .  Inly  l.'> 

liooling .  July  Id 

<  irowt  h  of  I  he  parcel  (lost  in  Honduras.  Inly  17 

Corojo  mils .  Inly  '2(1 

Newspaper  publications..  .  .do.  .. 

Mining . July  22 

'  ierman  sleamsbi|>  serviir. . .  July  '2d 

l.iipiors .  July  27 

Agricultural  conditions .  July  '2s 

llottles. .  .do. . . . 


ntloil. 


tiillioi . 


fbad.  t.  'I'homsoii,  minister. 
Hogota. 

Chas.  W.  Doherty,  vice  con¬ 
sul,  Cartagena. 

Isaac  .t.  Manning,  consul, 
Harranipiilla. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

That!.  A.  Thomson,  minister, 
Hogota. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Isaac  -t.  Manning,  consul. 
Harranquilla. 

1)0. 

Chas.  W.  Doherty,  vice  con¬ 
sul,  Cartagena. 

Do. 

Isaac  A.  Manning,  consul, 
Harranquilla. 

Chas.  W.  Doherty,  vice  con¬ 
sul,  Cartagena. 

Samuel  T.  I.ee,  coilsuI,  San 
Jose. 

Do. 


James  1,.  Hodgers,  consul 
general,  Habana. 


Charles  H.  .tibrecht.  vice 
and  deputy  consul  general. 
Santo  I'omingo. 

Frank  .tnderson  Henry,  I’on- 
,sul.  I’lierlo  Plata, 

1)0. 

Charles  H.  .tibrecht.  viis- 
and  deiiuly  consul  general, 
Santo  |)oihingo. 

Do. 

Do. 


Frederic' W.  (loiling,  consul 
general,  Huavaiiuil, 

Do. 

Do. 


Stuart  laiplon,  consul  gen¬ 
eral.  (iiiatemala  City. 


E.  M.  I, awlon,  consul.  I'egu- 
cigalpa. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1  )o. 

John  A.  (iamon,  consul, 
Puerto  Cortes. 

Do. 

E.  M.  Eawlon.  consul,  fegu- 
cigalpa. 

John  t.  (Iamon.  consul. 
Puerto  Cortes. 

E.  M.  Eawlon.  consul,  Tegu¬ 
cigalpa. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Titlo. 


All!  hor. 


HONDURAS— continued. 

UevLsion  of  tariff,  Aug.  1,  1914 .  . 

Fence  wire . 

Supplement  to  annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  191S. 
Taper  traile . 

I’er'umes,  soa|is,  ami  toilet  articles . 


1914. 
July  29 

July  30 
Aug.  3 
Aug.  11 

...do..  .. 


t'old-wiiter  paints .  Auc.  13 

<  ommerce  and  industries,  pil.i . do. . .  . 

Immigration  iaw.s .  .Ang.  20 

.Medical  educali<in . \ng.  27 

Motion-picture  theaters . do. . .  . 

Taeking  goods  for  shipment  to  Honduras .  .do. . . . 

t’atlle  industry. .. .  \ng.  ‘js 

Trnnk.s  and  \  ali.ses . C.'. .  ..  .Aug.  31 

.'dealing  wax . (io.  . .  j 


Mi.xtco.  j 

Tonnage  of  ve.ssets  clearing  Hie  port  for  I  nited  .States,  i|Uarter  .Apr.  3 
ende  1  .Mar.  31.  Inl4. 

rotmage  of  \e-ssels  clearing  the  jiort  tor  I'nited  States,  ipiarter  I'ndaled. 
ende<l  liitie,  191 1. 


Shipments  of  crude  oil  for  <|iiarler  enderi  Mar.  31,  191 1 .  Apr.  9  i 

Cost  of  li.  ing  at  Ma/atlan . .  Jnlr  It  ' 

Shipments  of  (Tilde  oil  fo!  June  ipiarter  of  191 1 .  Inly  17  ! 

Commerce  and  industries  for  calendar  year  1913 .  .Iul>  21  \ 

Fireproof  doors . . Inly  22  ; 

Piano  di'altTs . Ang.  Ih 

Healers  in  paints . .  Ang.  12  , 

Congoleum  and  linoleum  . Ang.  17 

I 

Hievcles  and  motorcycles . i  .do. ... 

Aiinnal  rejiort  on  (sihimerce  atid  industries  .'or  1913 .  I  tida'isi. 

Cotton . .  Ang.  21 

Toilet  fireparations . Ang.  22 

New  steatn.sniji  serv  ice . . do. . 

.Soap  and  candles . . Ang.  21 

Crude  oil  shiiitnenls  fill  month  of  .Inly,  lol  l .  Ang.  2.". 

New  taxation  schedule  in  San  I. Ills  I'olosi .  Ang.  29 

AVindow  gla.-s . do..  . 

KItH'lric  lamps .  Ang.  .1 

I tealers  in  window  "las:.  . . do. .  . 

Motion  tiiclnres .  .<1911.  I 

American  shipments  llirongh  perl  of  Tampico .  Sept.  2 

F\|>ortalion  of  ;oim1  .sn|iplie.  |irohihil(s| . do. . . 


'  lil  shiptnenis  through  Tampico . 

Idnolenm  or  congoleum . 

AVindow  glass . 

.Metal  liedsteads . 

lAst  of  general  dealers.  Trade  exleii.sion . . 

Electrical  supplies . 

(  olfee  crop . 

Overalls... 


Sept.  3 
do.  .  . 


.do. 
.  .do. 
.Sept. 
•Sept. 
•Sept. 


Fh  M.  Lawton,  consul,  Tegu¬ 
cigalpa. 

Ho. 

Do. 

John  .A.  lianion,  consul, 
Puerto  Cortes. 

K.  M.  Lawton,  consul,  Tegu¬ 
cigalpa. 

Do. 

AAalter  F.  Hoyle,  consul, 
Ceiba. 

L.  M.  Lawton,  consul,  Tegu¬ 
cigalpa, 

Do. 

AAalter  F.  Hoyle,  consul, 
Ceiba. 

Do. 

F..  M .  Law  ton,  consul,  T egn- 
cigalpa. 

John  A.  C.amon,  con.stil, 
Puerto  Cortes. 

Do 


Clarence  A.  .Miller,  consul. 
Tampico. 

Do. 

Do. 

.A.  1;.  Hrown.  consul,  .Alaral- 
lan. 

Clarence  A.  Miller,  consul, 
'I'ampico. 

Du. 

AAin.  AA’.  Canada,  eonsul, 
A’ era  Cruz. 

Marion  Letcher,  consul.  Chi¬ 
huahua. 

,  L0UI.S  Hostetler,  consul,  Her- 
mosillo. 

AA'm.  AA’.  Canada,  (wnsid. 
A’ era  Cniz. 

Do. 

Philip  C.  Hanna,  consul 
general,  Monterey. 

AVm.  AA  ,  Canada,  consul. 
A’era  Cruz. 

-Alarion  Letcher,  consul.  Chi¬ 
huahua. 

Thomas  H.  Hevan,  consul. 
'Tampico. 

AVm.  AA .  Canada,  consul, 
A" era  I  'ruz. 

'Thomas  11.  Hevan,  consul. 

I  ampico. 

AVilherl  I,.  I  Ion  uej  ,  consul 
San  l.nis  Polosi. 

AVm.  AA  .  Canada,  eoiisnl, 
A  era  Cruz. 

Philip  C.  Hanna,  (smsnl 
getu-ral,  .Alonlerev 

Do. 

1  >0. 

I  homa.s  11.  Hevan,  vice  con¬ 
sul,  I'ampico. 

I  A,  illiam  < '.  Hlocker,  \  ice  and 
deputy  consul, l  iu'iad  Per 
lino  Diaz. 

'Thomas  11.  Hevan,  vice  con¬ 
sul, 'Tampico. 

Marion  Letcher,  consul,  Chi- 

I  hiialma. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

AVm.  AA".  Canada,  consul. 
Vera  Cruz. 

;  AA'illiert  I,.  Hoimey,  consul 
San  Luis  I'otosi. 


Sept . 
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lieparls  receind  to  Scptemhrr  dO.  Itil  }  Continued. 


Health  regiilalioiis  for  hartwr  .shops. 


Oats  anil  cereals . 

Statistics  (Itullelin  No. 2.)) . 

New  steam  laiinilry  for  I’aiiania. 

New  brewery  in  Panama . 

.ManRanese  deposits . 

Steamship  service . 

1)0 . 

Kxportation  of  rice  prohibiteil... 
Films . 


l.iimljer . 

Imports  of  beer  in  1912  (latest  figures). 

.Motion-picture  business . 

Agricultural  machinery ...  . 

•Motor  vehicles .  . 


Timlier  in  Panama.  l.Lst  of  railways  in  operation... 

Mining  machinery  in  Peru . . 

Traile  by  countries.  Increased  import  at  ions  from  I'nited  Slates. 

Coal  and  coke  imporled  into  Peru  for  1912  i:t  . 

Whisky . 

Cost  of  keeping  mules . 

Whisky,  imports  for  I9i;t.  Dealers .  . 

Imports  of  leather,  191.'!.  Duties  on  leather . 

Kxportation  of  articles  of  actual  necessity  prohibited.  Kxitorla- 
lion  of  gold  and  silver. 

,S.tI.V.MI(Ui. 

Annual  rt'porl  of  commerce  and  industries  for  I9i:!.  . . 


1914. 

.Inly  IS  i  A.  (I.  Stiyder,  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Panama. 

July  2(1  Do. 

July  21  Do. 

July  22  Do. 

.do....  Do. 

•Itily  27  Do. 

.\ug.  .I  Do. 

.tug.  ‘29  Do. 

.do.  .  . .  Do. 

.do....  Paul  Oslerhout,  consul'ai 
agent,  Hihsis  del  Toro. 

.\iig.  21  Win.  11.  dale,  consul,  Colon. 
.•Sept.  I  Snyder,  consul  gen¬ 

eral,  Panama. 

.  .do ....  I  to. 

Sejit.  .'i  Wm.  II.  dale, eoiLsul, Colon. 
.“Sept,  s  Do. 


July 

July 

July 

JiilV 

.do. 

...do. 

Aug. 

Aug. 


Win.  W.  Handley,  consul 
general,  Callao. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Statistical  tables,  supplementary  to  reitorl  on  commerce  an 
dustries  for  1912. 

Publication,  “.Memoria  de  Hacienda  y  Cri'dilo  Pt'lblico  ". . . 
i  Rtaif  .tv. 

Iiicnbalors.  briMiders  and  poultry  supplies,  coal  dealers;  pri 
VKNK7.ll-:i..\. 

Commerce  and  iiiihisirics  for  1912.  Kxporls  to  the  Cnile.l  Stales.  June  9 


July  21  Henry  K  rrennant,  consul 
general.  San  Salvador, 

.\ng.  Ill  Do. 


■Inly  2;!  .Mlairt  d.  Kbert, 
•Montevideo. 


Whisky,  brandy,  gin,  cognac,  and  absinthe 

oil  of  sandalwood . ’ . 

Paints . 

Comnierce  and  industries  for  1912.  . 


■Iiilv 

July 

Jnlv 


riiomas  W.  \'(H‘ller.  consul. 
I.a  diiair.i. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 


COMMERCE  OF  SALVADOR 
FOR  1913  '/ 


T!I  IC  lolal  lurfign  l•olnnl<‘r'■^‘  <U  tlic  Itcjiiiblic  of  Sal\a<lor  for  tlie  year  191H,  accord¬ 
in';  to  llu?  report  of  tilt*  Director  of  the  I’.tire.iii  of  Fiscal  Accounts,  Senor  Don 
Mernardo  Arce,  amounted  to  .^ti,  I7:i.o41.S4  gold,  imports;  and  23,r)27,7SI  .'>4 
colon<‘S  silver,  exports. 

Kstimating  the  colon  silvi'r  at  42.2  I'cnts  I’uited  States  gold,  the  exports  would 
amount  loj?9,928,723.81,  and  the  total  trade  to  .'JIG,  102,2(18  tin. 

The  statistics  of  foreign  trade  for  the  year  1912  were;  Imports,  $(1,774, S.'iH. 43; 
exports,  .'J9,942, 184.32  (22,341,087.23  colones  silver,  converted  oti  the  basis  of  44. h 
cents);  total  trade,  .'Jl(l,717,043.7.a. 

There  was  therefore  a  d<*crea.se  for  the  year  1913  as  comjiared  with  the  preceding 
year  of  ■'JfiOl,314..V)  in  imports,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  conversion  as  above  made  of 
4il3.4G(t..')l  in  exports,  or  a  total  decrease  in  the  foreign  tradf*  of  .$(114,77o.  10.' 

IMPORTS. 

The  imjiorts  by  countries  for  the  last  live  years  wt“re  as  follows: 


‘(CoiniiarisuiH,  Kiie  year  willi '1111111  tier,  wlieii  ttm  <*.\{  tiiim:fi  tiio'liiim  is  silver  (•oiivcrtisl  into  nuld  values 
;irc  at  the  liest  always  iiiisatisfai'lory.  Ttie  statistician  is  more  or  less  forcs'd  to  make  the  conversion  on 
'lie  Ijasis  of  yearly  averav'e  pries'  of  silver.  Tlie  result  reaclicd  tlierehy  is  fairly  accurate  from  an  inter¬ 
nal  ional  viewimint,  Iml  is  often, as  alK»ve,misleadim:  from  llic  <lomestic  view|)oinl.  In  reality  there  was, 
as  stiown  alsive,  a  tsmsidcralde  increase  on  the  silver  liasis  in  .Salvador’s  export  trade;  ttie  decrease  is  due 
eniirely  to  the  fall  in  value  of  silver. 

2  In  i'.HH)  included  in  “Other  countries.” 

In  P.KKland  UtlO  included  in  “  Other  l  ountries” 
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COMMKROK  OF  SAI.VADOE  FOR  1913. 


The  followinj;  table  shows  the  imports  by  articles  for  the  last  five  years: 


Total. 


‘  Included  in  1909  under  "  Miscellaneous. ”  ‘  Included  in  1909  under  “  .Vrticles  admitted  free." 

The  imports  by  principal  articles  and  countries  for  the  year  1913  were  as  follows 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Fertilizers: 

Germany . 

United  States. . . 
United  Kingdom 

France . 

Other  countries.. 


Kilos.' 

274,840 

12,547 

2,922 

.3,399 

«,496 

2,837 

051 


Cotton  yam: 

United  Kingdom 

Germany . 

France . 

United  States. . . 

Spain . 

Belgium . 

Italy . 

Total . 


Total. 


Fence  wire: 

United  States.. 
Other  countries. 


Cotton  cloth  and  manu¬ 
factures  thereof: 

United  Kingdom.... 
United  States . 


‘  Kilo=-2.2  pounds. 
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COMMERCE  OF  SALVADOR  FOR  1913, 


Value. 


Quantity 


Quantity 


Value. 


Cotton  cloth  and  matiu- 
lactures  thereof —(’on. 

Italy . 

Germany . 

France . 

Spain . 

Belgium . 

Austria-Hungary _ 

Switzerland . . . . 

Japan . 

Other  countrle-s . 


Drugs  and  medicine.^: 
United  States. . . . 
United  Kingdom 

France . 

Germany . 

.Spain...'. . 

Italy . 

Belgium . 

Denmark . 

Other  countries.. 


Kilos. 
(356,332 
264, 185 
108,772 
168,183 
2,803 
21,814 
31,444 
250 
2,499 


Kilos. 

167,072 

42,509 

66,623 

20,451 

24,261 

3,474 

631 

2,286 

756 


Hardware: 

United  States. . . 
United  Kingdom 

Germany . 

Belgium . 

France . 

Italy . 

Austria-Hungary 

Mexico . 

Other  countries.. 


Lime  and  cement: 
United  States.. . 

Belgium . 

Germane . 

United  kingdom 
Other  countries.. 


Total. 


Boots,  shoes,  and  find¬ 
ings: 

United  States . 

German  V . 

United  kingdom.... 

France . 

Austria-Hungary _ 

Belgium . .' . 

Italy . 

Spam . 

Other  countries . 


Matches: 

Sweden . 

Germany . 

Switzerland . . . . 
Other  countries. 


Flour— United  Slates. 


Woolen  fabrics  and  man¬ 
ufactures  thereof: 
United  Kingdom.... 

Germany . 

Italy . 

France . 

Kcuador . 

Other  coimtries . 


Beer  and  ginger  ale : 

Mexico . 

Germany . 

United  States.. . 
United  Kingdom 

Denmark . 

France . 

Other  countries. . 


I’rinted  books: 

Spain . 

France . 

United  States.. 
Other  countries. 


Provisions: 

United  States. . . 

France . 

Spain . 

United  kingdom 

Italy . 

Germany . 

Portugiil . 

Norway . 

China.'. . 

Other  countrk-s.. 


Total. 


Distilled  liquors: 

France . 

United  States. . . 

Mexico . 

Spain . 

United  Kingdom 
Other  countries.. 


Glassware: 

Germany . 

Belgium . 

United  States. . . 

France . 

Mexico . 

Austria-Hungary 
Other  countries.'. 


Total . 

Stone  and  china  ware 

Germany . 

United  kingdom 
Austria-Hungary 

Japan . 

France . 

Other  countries.  . . 


Total . 

Lumber  and  cork: 
United  States. . 

Germany . 

Spain . 

Other  countries. 


Leather  goods: 
United  States... 

Germany . 

United  kingdoi 

France . 

Other  countries. 


Totel 


12,701 


Total 


33, 476. 38 
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1 


Quantity. 

Value.  1 

1 

Quantity. 

Value 

i. 

AKrkvItural  machinerv: 

Kilos. 

Bags  for  coffee: 

1  Kilos. 

: 

United  Kingdom . 

158,846 

$.37,747.09 

United  Kingdom . 

609,219 

'  $108,086.23 

German  V . 

191,106 

i  31,766.69 

France . 

I  49. 156 

6,0.38.52 

United  States . 

98,717 

,  -20,923.25 

Germany . 

,  24.  .521 

4.. 511. 58 

1,004 

1  937. 00 

14.793 

2.981.57 

Total . 

!  449,673 

1  91,374.03 

Belgium . 

5!362 

1  1,201.75 

1  2. 13a  38 

All  other  machinery: 

i 

United  States . 

j  576,748 

160,151.03 

Total . 

1  722,437 

126.613.03 

Germany . 

!  86,280 

30,945.97 

Silk  thread: 

1 

France . 

'  8,312 

4,545.11 

China . 

'  2,362 

18.917.64 

Spain . 

,  11,675 

4,069.64 

Japah . 

30 

405.45 

*’**''*  . . 

2.392 

19.323.09 

Soap  and  candle  grease: 

tures  thereof: 

Belgium . 

492,898 

96,691.31 

Japan . 

7,164 

76,410.67 

Netherlands . 

195,307 

41,12-2.38 

China . 

2,9,35 

26,338.15 

United  States . 

i  107,529 

8,860.78 

France . 

1  1,071 

5.943.80 

France . 

;  24,342 

5,260.97 

Ecuador . 

!  153 

1,392.00 

1  21,764 

United  States . 

1  295 

1,363. 14 

United  Kingdom . 

!  41,357 

3i411.64 

Germany . 

397 

1,228.05 

Other  countries . 

j  129 

28.20 

Other  countries . 

1  356 

1,494.07 

Total . 

1  883,326 

160, 465. 35 

Total . 

]  12.  .371 

114, 169.89 

Haberdashery  and  no- 

Hats  other  than  Panama; 

1 

26.381.09 

i;;;;;;;;;;;; 

5, 155. 21 

1 . 

4,097.73 

Germany . 

1.581.95 

Other  countries . | 

1. 703. 48 

China .  1 

1,399.00 

Italy . 1 

1,396.36 

Total . ' 

38, 919. 46 

Other  countries . j 

1  1,9'<S.42 

.  ..  i 

Total .  1 

Netherlands . ! 

203,349 

42,046.54 

. 

Belgium . i 

15.3.57 

2.733.71 

work:  , 

United  Kingdom . 

16.419 

2.638.56 

Other  countries . 

112 

81. 71 

Germany . j 

4, 770. 24 

— 

France . 1 

2,(K>3.66 

Total . ; 

269,799 

52.625.26 

Other  countries . | 

4,195.02 

Wines:  1 

- — ■ 

France . ! 

202, 136 

50. 132. 95 

Total . 

18.961.81 

Spain . 

132,743 

23,006.97 

Paper  and  stationery: 

i 

Germany . 

11.3,229 

12.  .510. 49 

Germany . 

.54,266 

15,402.77 

63,919 

10,127.51 

United  States . . . . , 

28,849  i 

8,355. 46 

.3,797 

2.745.48 

Netherlands .  1 

20,145 

3,850.63 

United  Kingdom . 

9.557 

1,673. 78 

Belgium . 1 

31,211 

3,192.60 

Portugal . 

8.438 

1,355.77 

France .  ] 

10,149  . 

3,047.94 

7,446 

1,201. 13 

Other  countries . I 

10i416  ' 

2, 108.57 

Total . j 

715.841 

123. 197. 96 

Total . 

1.58,413  ! 

37, 168. 97 

Miscellaneous: 

Illuminating  oils: 

88, 746. 13 

United  States . 

.807,611 

25,226.17 

70. 4()6. 85 

Other  countries . 

14,393 

572. 15 

66, 826. 02 

Total .  1 

822,004  ; 

25,798.32 

16,993.73 

- - 1 

Ferfnmerj-: 

itely . ' 

14i092!85 

France . 

16,519.18 

Germany . . .  .  ■ 

13; 738.  42 

3,908.66 

United  States . 

10,819. 10 

2^022.09 

1,121.05 

3,52a  63 

Total . 

42, 197.  75 

Total . 

582,280.31 

Cheese  and  butter: 

.Articles  admitted  free: 

N  ioaragua . 

I0,6.5ti 

9,0-29.  78 

United  States . 

1,017,485 

135,347.70 

United  States . ' 

2,446 

1,700.12 

United  Kingdom . 

3.39,606 

51,804. 16 

France . 

4,300  ' 

1,692.20 

tiermany . 

1.30,534 

10,598.80 

Italy . 

2, 472 

1,148.60  i 

France . 

8,217 

7,601.51 

Germany . 

2,096 

1,051.98  { 

Belgium . 

512,962 

3, 773.  .51 

Other  countries 

13,937 

2,321.25 

Other  coimtries . 

1,.594 

3.30.48 

Total . 

1 

65,907  1 

1 

16,943.93 

Total . 

2,010,398 

209.456.16 

COMMEKOE  OE  SAIAADOK  EOK  1913. 
EXPORTS. 

Tim  e.\ ports  lor  tlio  last  livo  yoars  l)y  (•oiiiilrit;.-i  wero  a.<  lollows: 
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190it 

1910 

11)11 

1912 

1913 

Kniled  Statc-s . 

France . 

(icrmany . 

Italv . 

Pnited  Kinedom . 

•tustria-Hungary . 

Sweden . 

ll,.S7!»,4,>i.«7 
l,62«,t)(>:i.  1,S 
1,061,315.73 
4;!0,  si  1.40 
440,  S04.  .35 
317,021.07 
40,614. 64 

12, 270, 668. 59 
l,0't7,118.04 
1,5M,632.26 
600, 673.  .52 
48:1,80.8.50 
410,775.53 
47,051.84 

$1,000,081.32 
2, 272, 190. 32 
l,f>60,232.64 
46.5,411.38 
S55, 700.  75 
347,  .350. 17 
115,250.02 
83,081.75 

$2,955,704.29 
1,510,401.99 
2,204,500.18 
041,137.35 
445,456.23 
770,446. 94 
2tl5,874. 18 
243, 592.  51 

$2,823,850  90 
2,030,345.81 
1,690,604.51 
1,208,376.68 
705,607.56 
.505,973.90 
283,372.83 
■262,089.85 

43,021.74 
12, 100. 13 

1  IS,  321. 05 
214, 1.57. 51 
27,077. 77 
0,048.51 

43,015.36 
37,313.00 
142,  ,546. 24 
170,871.44 
46,558.92 
127. 19 

51 ; 360.  77 

93,.518  66 

Chile . 

Panama . 

.Spain . 

Co.sta  Uica . 

27,370.10 

148,411.29 

215,324.52 

51,707.50 

38,967.82 

:16,718.50 
101,614. 95 
68,058. 16 
:10, 140.(W 
14,452.06 

77, 155.  2:3 
58,498  32 
47, 824. 71 
42,758  57 
22,9.36.30 

17,801.33 
14,788.99 
12, 106. 14 

Mexico . 

.  34, 434. 24 

. 

46,494.24 

12,634.02 

20,425.50 

Nicaragua . 

Peru . 

Kcuador . 

Guatemala . 

Belgium . 

9,082.99 

45,817.30 

28,928.65 

6,037.50 

7, 805. 94 
95, 757. 10 
76, 204.41 
6,367.86 
660.48 

_ _ 

10,642.05 
112,409.53 
105,740.00 
8,230.98 
1,498. 13 

58, 276.  79 
19,068.26 
;16,709.92 
8,617.18 
11,107. 77 

8,246.47 
4,766.91 
4,684.20 
3,330.79 
894. 42 
10  55 

20,425.50 

6,087.61 

British  America . 

3,051.44 

1,066.42 

1,012.60 

8,711.26 

689.60 

Total . 

6,361,340. 72 

7,207,8.36.07 

9,438,561.30 

9,942,184. 32 

9,928,723.81 

The  folltwiiiiT  statement  sliows  the  tt 

xpurls  liy  articles  for  the  last  live  years; 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Starch . 

Klee . 

Indigo . 

Sugar . 

Panela  (a  kind  ol  sugar) . 

Balsam . 

t'otlee: 

Clean . 

In  parchment . 

tiold  in  bars . 

Gold  and  silver  amalgams,  con¬ 
centrates,  etc . 

Silver  in  bars . 

Zinc . 

$13,179.91 

257,246.61 

136,575.00 

103,681.12 

4,590,7(M.66 

688, 509. 54 

111,581.14 
300, 745. 35 

$109. 40 
7,710.37 
314,843.30 
279, 107. 00 
13,647.87 
81,120.00 

4,819,184.28 

309,576.77 

601,318.67 

167, 800. 40 
487,063.41 

$76.85 
16,410.89 
261,0:11.45 
388, 879. 81 
8,00.3.04 
87,682.60 

6,681,687.48 

188,923.72 

973,;i68.62 

124, 770. 15 
52:1,233.62 
. 

$3,428.19 

31.785.65 
04,940.03 
168,458.79 

15.922.66 
78,175.37 

7,610,818.31 

154,466.06 

607,603.08 

799,255.42 

148,115.90 

‘  sii.^ 

$2, 175. 27 
1,944.24 
55,89837 
76,857.55 

94,397.18 

7,810,317.71 
97, 133. 49 
81,405.00 

973,736.4 

21,572.3 

1,361.4 

51,600.07 

76,429.18 
7,023. 10 

56,9«.W 

7,233.25 

1  69,930.34 

7,468.77 

93,631.13 

7,512.00 

2‘)S.  00 

297.50 

Homs . 

Provisions . 

10,0:i4.94 

2,072.24 

ii,6i5.53 
28.353. 45 

752.31 

24,:i99.90 

1,657.83 

.37,518.61 

2,360.35 

8862 

1,116.13 

20,289.61 

:i.8,698.  io 

19,085.2 
3,807.68 
1, 216. 63 

.540.00 

275. 40 

12,251.53 
2, 854. 78 

:148. 60 

1,354.05 

9,891.54 
;i,  8.50. 00 
62.00 

2,062.36 

2,917.11 

633.00 

4,288.46 

1,709.64 

36.99 

67.52 

15, 192.00 
29.58 

1^.70 

5,968.81 

284. 81 

68.00 

81.09 

92.50 

301.35 

376.00 

311.40 

167.80 

8, 736. 70 

14,769.38 

21,803.66 

3,622.96 

22,714.37 

2,918  97 
36,247.99 
1,283.26 

25,701.70 

19, 822.. ’10 
22.00 

267. 93 

2,417.40 

8:1.60 

38,8. 88 

6, 264. 79 

136.42 

92.01 

140.73 

6i,5».79 

37,482.84 

30,406.79 

32,582.38 

23,724. 98 

Total . 

6,361,340.72 

7, 297, 836. 07 

9,438,561.30 

9.942,184. 32 

9,928,728.80 

Total. 
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The  exports  by  principal  articles  and  countries  of  destination  for  the  year  1918 
were  as  follows: 


Quantity, 


Value. 


Coffee,  in  parchment: 
Austna-Hunimry 
United  Kingdom 
Germany . 


Pounds. 

505,082 

340,504 

53,209 


United  Kingdom 

Mexii‘0 . 

Germany . 

Feru . 

Kcuador . 

France . 


Cattle  hides: 

•Germane . 

United  States. 


Panama . 

United  Kingdom 

Costa  Rica . 

Other  countries.. 


Total, 


Ileerskins: 

United  States. 
Ciermany . 


Ualsam: 


United  States... 

Germany . 

France . 

United  Kingdom 
Guatemala . 


Rubber: 


Germany . 

United  States. 

France . 

Helgium . 

Total . 


Coffee,  clean: 

France . 

Germany . 

United  States.... 

Italy . 

.\ustria-Hungary 
United  Kingdom 

Sweden . 

Xonvav . 

Netherlands . 

Chile . 

Spain . 

Uenmark . 

Russia . 

Panama . 

Belgium . 


Tobacco: 

Costa  Rica. 
Honduras. 
Nicaragua. 


Total. 


Gold  and  silver  in  bars, 
concentrates,  etc.: 

United  States . 

United  Kingdom _ 


Total. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

40, 195 

$16,402. 55 

37,017 

14,179.20 

32,998 

12,277.24 

14,095 

4,758.47 

9,430* 

4,684.20 

!  8,680 

3,596.71 

142,415 

55,898.37 

1,214,133 

51,238.01 

1  589,939 

24,895.20 

15,150 

639.33 

2,018 

84.95 

i  15,955,920 

2,020,022.43  i: 

i  12,120,133 

1,534,151.97 

:  10,779,655 

1,361,030.18  I 

9,538,970 

1,207,034.39  , 

3,557,482 

450,377.22  - 

3,415,817 

432,302.29  1 

2,238,332 

1  283,372.83  i 

2,070,220 

262,089.85  i 

738,694 

93,518.60  ; 

009,441 

77,1.55.23  '■ 

377,729 

47,820.49  ' 

140,655 

17,806.92 

'  95,625 

12,106.12 

51,910 

6,571.81 

5,508 

697.31  1, 

•  1  61,69.5,407 

7,810,317.70  ' 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 


In  a  r<'C(Mit  nu'ssage  of  tho  Prosidcnit  of  tin*  RopubEc  to  tho  Fodoral 
('’oiigross,  submitting  the*  proposed  BUDGET  for  1915,  tin*  ostirnatod 
(‘xpondituros  of  tin*  nation  an*  given  as  o89,728,422.82  pesos  national 
currency  (paper  p<>so  equals  about  4.“)  cents  Unite  d  State's)  and  na¬ 
tional  bonds  to  the'  amount  e)f  16,550,000  pe'sos  national  currency 
The  current  e'xpe'iise's  of  the'  administration  include'el  in  the'  amounts 
mentioned  are*  e'stimated,  in  national  curre'iicy,  as  follows:  Congress, 
4,916,040;  department  of  interior,  51,278,582.96;  foreign  re'lations 
and  worship,  4,715,576.61;  tre'asury,  21,570,886,  and  86,671,648.97, 
the  latter  sum  be'ing  for  account  of  the  public  debt;  justice  and  public 
instruction,  64,024,909.09;  war,  28,761,182.64;  marine,  26,440,452; 
agriculture,  12,618,547.12;  public  works,  9,052,860;  pensions,  annui- 
tie'S,  and  retirenu'iits,  14,250,000;  and  military  supplie's,  5,221,406. 
'Phe  propose'el  l)udged  law  authorizes  the  Pre'sident  to  lower  or  abolish 
thei  import  dutie's  on  coffee'  and  3'e'rba  mat6  tea  from  Paragua}’  and 
Brazil,  provided  alwa^'s  that  inte'rnational  agre'eme'nts  are'  made'  for 
eomrne'rcial  re'ciprocitj'.  The  rece'ipts  from  import  duties  for  1915 

are^  e'stimate'd  at  180,500,000  pe'sos  national  curre'ncj". - In  a  me's- 

sage^  of  the  Chief  Executive'  to  the  Se'iiate',  pre'pare'd  upon  the  re'com- 
nu'ndation  of  the  departme'iit  of  agriculture',  the'  Pre'side'nt  re'com- 
me'iids  that  he'  be^  authorize'd  to  arrange'  with  a  private  coinpanv,  by 
me'ans  of  public  bids,  for  the'  e>xploitation  of  the  Comodoro  Rivadavia 
OIIj  fields.  The  Executive  sets  forth  in  the  message  his  reasons  for 
Ite-lie^ving  that  the'  prese'ut  system  of  exploitation  by  the  Fede'ral  Gov- 
e'rnment  results  in  ei  loss  of  revenue  to  the  nation.— — Since  the 
lere'aking  out  of  the'  Europe'an  war  the'  circulation  of  La  Prensa,  one 
e)f  the  gre'at  ne'wspape'rs  of  Buenos  Aire'S,  has  reached  the  remarkable 

ligure  of  24(),()<)()  copie's  daily. - Pre'liminarv  steps  have  been  taken 

in  Buenos  Aire's  looking  to  the  holding  of  a  CONGRESS  OF 

ACCOUNTANTS  in  the  Fede'ral  capital  in  1916. - The  article 

which  appeared  in  the  August  Bulle'tin  concerning  the  STATl^f) 
OF  .SAIIMIEXTO  IX  BOSTON  has  attracted  wide  notice.  The 
Gove'rnment  is  proceeding  with  this  project  and  Be'la  L.  Pratt, 
the  sculptor,  has  pre'j)are'el  a  moeh'l  in  plaste-r  e)f  this  statue',  which, 
if  acce'pted,  will  be'  cast  in  bronze'  and  place'd,  probably,  in  one' 
of  the'  parks  of  Boston.  -  'Phe  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  of  the 
Argentine  Re'public  during  the  first  half  of  1914  amounteel  to 
.884,75  ),61 8  Argentine  gedel  pe-sos  (gold  pe'SO  =  $0.9647),  maele  up 
of  imports,  171,016,664  golel  pe'se>s,  and  e'xports,  218,788,954  gold 

pesos. - The'  e'xports  of  WIIEA4’  from  the  Arge'ntine'  Re'])ublic 

from  1875  tee  1912  e)ccupie'el  the'  first  place'  in  impe)rt}mce'  as  com- 
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pared  with  other  commodities  exported  from  that  country  and 
amounted  to  1,149,901,014  gold  pesos.  Maize  occupied  the  second 

place,  amounting  to  654,462,598  gold  pesos.- - In  July  last  the 

number  of  Argentine  citizens  resident  in  Paris,  according  to  n  gistra- 
tions  in  the  general  consulate  of  that  country  in  the  French  capital, 
was  1,176.— — -The  Argentine  Government  has  taken  steps  to  acquire 
from  25  to  50  hectares  of  land,  within  an  hour's  ride  by  train  from 
Buenos  Aires,  for  the  establishment  of  an  ASYLUM  FOR  THE 

BLIND. - The  first  important  consignment  of  Comodoro  Rivada- 

via  pc'troleum  arrived  at  Buenos  Aires  recently  on  the  tank  steamer 
Waneta.  The  consignment  consisted  of  2,000  tons,  which  w'as  trans¬ 
ferred  to  tanks  specially  erected  for  its  reception.  Steps  are  b«'ing 
taken  to  increase  the  output  of  these  important  fields. 


Senor  Juan  Luis  Go  tret,  of  Potosi,  has  Recently  prepared  a  RELIEF 
MAP  of  Bolivia,  showing  the  mountain  and  river  systems  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  indicating  in  colors  the  climates  of  the  different  zones.  The 
map  also  shows  the  international  boundaries,  the  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  by  water,  and  the  railway  lines  of  the  Repubhe.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Bohvia  has  arranged  with  the  author  for  a  pressed  card¬ 
board  edition  of  the  map  to  be  used  in  the  schools  of  the  Republic 
and  to  be  distributed  abroad  by  the  Bolivian  consuls.  Sefior  Gotret 
proposes  to  piepare  another  map  on  the  same  plan,  but  larger  and 
much  more  in  detail,  for  the  use  of  the  Government.  The  author  of 
this  map  has  been  invited  by  the  Bolivian  Government  to  make  a 
relief  map  of  the  Potosi  Mountain  for  the  purpose  of  placing  it  on 
exhibition  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco  in 
1915.  Sefior  Gotret  is  professor  of  geography  in  the  Pichincha 
National  College  and  a  member  of  the  Geographic  Society  of  Potosi. 
The  National  Office  of  Statistics  and  Geographic  Propaganda  of 
Bolivia  has  reciuested  a  number  of  copies  of  the  relief  map  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  the  different  geographic  and  scientific  societies  of  the 

United  States. - During  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year 

the  National  Bank  of  Bohvia  earned  a  net  profit  of  510,179.63  boli¬ 
vianos  ($204,071.85). - The  Hispanic  Bolivian  SANITARIUM  at 

La  Paz,  founded  by  Dr.  Jos6  Querol,  was  opened  to  public  use  in 
August  last.  As  at  present  equipped  the  institution  has  a  capacity 
for  treating  12  patients,  but  it  is  proposed  at  a  later  date  to  greatly 

enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  sanitarium. - Dr.  Juan  Maria  ZaUes  has 

been  appointed  minister  of  government  and  fomento  of  Bohvia  by 
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the  President  of  the  Republic. - The  Al’TOMOBlLE  SERVICE 

established  between  Potosi  and  Sucre  requires  10  hours  in  which  to 
make  the  trip.  Three  machines  are  at  present  employed  in  this 
traffic.  One  of  the  important  stops  on  the  route  is  at  Bano  de  Don 

Diego,  25  kilometers  from  Potosi. - A  FOOTBALL  association  has 

been  organized  at  I.<a  Paz.  -Max  tie  la  ^^ega  is  i)resident,  Francisco 
Pinaya  secretary,  and  Placido  Escobari  treasurer  of  the  association. 
Competitive  games  have  been  arranged  and  prizes  will  be  distributed 

to  the  victorious  contestants. - The  BREWINCi  industry  at  La 

Paz  has  petitioned  the  municipal  council  to  exempt  the  breweries  in 
that  city  from  the  export  tax  on  beer  shipped  to  interior  points  of  the 
Republic.  Bottled  beer  manufactured  in  La  Paz  pays  a  municipal 
duty  of  40  centavos  per  dozen  bottles  when  exported.  If  this  beer  Ls 
sent  to  Oruro,  Cochabamba,  or  Potosi  an  additional  tax  of  40  cen¬ 
tavos  per  dozen  bottles  is  imposed  by  these  cities. - Marcario 

D.  Escobari,  a  Bolivian  philanthropist,  recently  deceased,  left  40,000 
bolivianos  partly  for  the  use  of  the  College  of  Law  at  La  Paz  and 

partly  for  other  public  purposes. - The  Bolivian  Rubber  &  General 

Enterprise  Co.  proposes  to  build  electric  TRAMWAYS  in  the  city  of 
La  Paz.  It  is  planned  to  extend  one  of  these  lines  from  the  center 
of  the  city  to  the  Antofagasta  Railway  station.  The  proposed  tram¬ 
way  system  will  consist  of  six  sections.  The  tramcars  are  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  of  J.  B.  Brill  &  Co.,  and  both  a  passenger  and  a  freight  service 
will  be  provided. 


A  VETERINARY  MILITARY  SCHOOL  was  inaugurated  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  July  last,  the  President  and  his  cabinet  being 
present  at  the  opening  ceremonies.  Three  instructors  have  been 

contracted  by  the  Brazilian  Government  to  teach  in  this  school. - 

A  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH  STATION  has  been  erected  at  Serra 
Madureira,  a  point  on  the  boundary  between  Brazil  and  Peru  selected 
by  the  Brazilian-Peruvian  boundary  commission.  From  this  sta¬ 
tion  wireless  communication  is  carried  on  with  Manaos,  about  700 

miles  distant. - The  committee  on  military  affairs  of  the  House  of 

Deputies  of  the  Brazilian  Congress  has  recommended  that  the 
regular  army  of  the  Republic  in  1915  shall  consist  of  31,925  men, 

instead  of  53,081,  which  was  requested  by  the  military  staff. - 

Frederic  Lundgreen,  a  member  of  the  Brazilian  House  of  Deputies, 
recently  purchased  in  London  the  fine  STALLION  Pericles  for  95 
contos  ($30,780).  This  stud  will  be  used  at  Recife  for  breeding 
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purposes. - Tlie  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rio  cle  Janeiro 

has  elected  Dr.  Nilo  Pecanlia  governor  of  that  Commonwealth. - 

Instruction  has  been  temporarily  suspended  in  the  military  AVIA- 
TIOX  SCHOOL  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  due  to  the  lack  of  fl3'ing  machines 
in  perfect  condition.  A  separate  aviation  school  is  to  be  main¬ 
tained  for  the  navy.  Two  Farmen  hydroplanes  are  to  be  used  in 

this  school. - Joaquin  Mountaner,  a  Russian  count  and  director 

of  the  Prowodrick  Powder  Works  at  Riga,  who  has  been  in  Brazil 
a  number  of  months  investigating  and  studying  the  exploitation  of 
rubber,  is  negotiating  with  the  department  of  agriculture  of  the 
Brazilian  Government  for  the  establishment  of  a  factory  in  Brazil 

for  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods. - According  to  A  Rua,  a 

publication  of  the  Federal  Capital,  the  petroleum  fields  recently 
iliscovered  in  the  State  of  Alagoas  cover  an  area  of  250  square 
leagues  and  are  said  to  be  the  largest  in  extent  in  the  world.  The 

oil  from  these  fields  is  of  excellent  quahtj'. - A  concession  has  been 

solicited  for  the  construction  of  a  BRIDGE  over  the  Guanabara 
Bay.  The  proposed  bridge  will  be  3,500  meters  long  and  will  cost 

about  $14,500,000. - The  Senate  of  the  Congress  of  Brazil  has 

approved  a  law  authorizing  the  issuance  of  300,000  contos 
($97,200,000)  paper  currency,  200,000  contos  ($64,800,000)  of  which 
arc  to  be  used  for  account  of  the  Federal  Government  and  100,000 
contos  ($32,400,000)  are  to  be  loaned  to  banks  for  the  purpose  of 
reheving  the  stringency  of  the  financial  situation.  The  issue  is  to 

be  redeemed  from  a  percentage  of  the  customs  revenues. - A  bill 

authorizing  foreign  vessels  engaged  in  the  COASTWISE  TRADE  of 
the  Republic  to  sail  under  the  Brazilian  flag  has  been  introduced  into 

Congress. - The  Brazilian  steamer  Astrea  recently  cleared  from 

Florianapohs  for  Buenos  Aires  with  a  cargo  of  BANANAS. - The 

REGATTA  held  in  August  last  at  Botafogo,  a  suburb  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  was  attended  bj'  vast  crowds.  Senlior  Vasco  da  Gama  was 

the  successful  contestant. - The  death  of  Gen.  Saturino  Cardozo, 

an  eminent  Brazilian  mUitary  authority  who  has  rendered  important 
services  to  his  country,  occurred  on  August  10  last. 


A  new  cabinet  has  just  been  formed  in  Chile,  as  follows:  Minister  of 
Intcrior,SefiorGuillermoBarros  Jara ;  M inister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Sefior 
Manuel  Salinas;  Ministerof  .lustice,SenorAbsal6n Valencia;  Minister 
of  Finance,  Sefior  Alberto  Edwards;  Minister  of  War  and  Navy, 
.‘'ofior  iVlfredo  Barros-Errazuriz;  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Sefior 
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Julio  Garct's.  — The  consumers  GAS  company  of  Santiago  earned 
(luring  the  first  half  of  1914  a  net  profit  of  850,500  pesos  (paper  peso 
equals  about  20  cents  United  States),  thereby  enabling  it  to  pay 
a  dividend  of  9  per  cent  to  its  stockholders,  and  set  aside  40,500 

pesos,  to  the  exploitation  fund. - The  profits  of  the  Agricultural 

BANK  during  the  first  half  of  1914  were  25,233  pesos,  of  which  amount 
10,285  pesos  were  placed  to  the  reserve  fund.  The  bank  of  Osorno 
and  La  Union  during  the  same  period  earned  105,101  jiesos.  This 
bank  paid  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent  to  its  stockholders,  and  placed  a 
considerable  sum  to  the  credit  of  its  reserve  and  other  funds. — —The 
administrative  railway  board  of  the  Chilean  Government,  after  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  RAILWAY  RATES  now  in  force,  has 
decided  to  raise  the  tariffs  so  as  to  enable  the  railway  companies  to 
earn  enough  money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  operation,  etc.,  out  of 

their  own  funds. - The  Goveniment-owned  railways  hi  Chile  have 

been  authorized  by  the  Department  of  Communications  to  purchase 

coal  for  the  use  of  the  railways  to  the  value  of  2,000,000  pesos. - 

A  TIN  MINK  has  been  discovered  in  the  Taltal  Sierra  in  the 
Cachiyuyo  ravhie,  commune  of  Pll  Transito. .  The  vein  of  this  mine 
is  similar  to  the  veins  of  the  tin  mines  at  VaUenar  and  other  tin- 

producing  districts  of  the  Province  of  Atacama. - The  Government 

of  Chile  proposes  to  employ  2,000  laborers  in  the  construction  of 
potable  WATiiiRWORKS  in  the  Province  of  Tarapaca,  500  in  grading 
and  3,000  in  excavating  cuts  of  tlu'  Zapiga  to  Arica  Railway.  With 
the  object  of  giving  employment  to  workmen  who  are  temporarily 
idle  because  of  the  partial  cessation  of  work  in  the  nitrate  fields, 
plans  and  estimates  have  been  prepared  with  the  object  of  employing 
large  numbers  of  these  men  in  the  construction  of  the  following  rail¬ 
ways:  Paine  to  Talagante;  a  railway  to  connect  the  Trai^en  branch 
with  the  main  line;  the  Iquique  Railway,  and  the  Antofagasta  to 
the  Longitudinal  Railway.  Complete  plans  have  also  been  made 
for  the  construction  of  the  following  lines:  MelpiUa  to  Las  Cabras, 
Valparaiso  to  Casablanca,  San  Vicente  to  Perallillo  and  Parronal, 
Valdivia  to  Los  Canelos,  Freire  to  Cunco,  Los  Angeles  to  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  and  Quillaco,  San  Clemente  to  Colorado  with  a  branch  to  Queri, 
San  Bernardo  to  Puente  Alto,  Quilpue  to  Melipilla,  San  Carlos  to 
San  Fabian,  Artificio  to  Quincohno,  El  Alamo  to  Molina,  Cauquenes 
to  Chanco,  Quirihue  and  Coelemu,  Union  to  Rio  Bueno,  Yumbed  to 

Rio  Claro,  Bulnes  to  San  Ignacio,  and  San  Ignacio  to  El  Recinto. - 

The  decree  recentl}^  issued  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  PROVI¬ 
SIONS  to  fon'ign  jiorts  excepted  food  articles  necessary  for  the  use 

of  vessels  clearing  from  Chilean  ports  destined  to  foreign  ports. - 

The  customs  revenues  of  Chile  during  the  first  seven  montlis  of  1914 
amounted  to  83,184,591  gold  pesos,  as  compared  with  87,721,612 
gold  pesos  during  the  same  period  of  1913.  (Gold  peso  =  $0.365). - 
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The  agricultural  school  at  Talca  has  been  authorized  to  invest  the 
sum  of  1,500  pesos  in  the  establishment  of  a  nursery  of  fruit  and 

forest  trees. - The  department  of  public  works  has  completed  a 

study  of  IRRIGATION  works  in  the  Province  of  Bio-Bio,  and 
reports  that  the  Laja  River  will  irrigate  37,000  hectares  of  land,  all 

of  which  ^\^U  soon  be  placed  under  cultivation. - Funds  have  be(‘n 

appropriated  to  pay  for  the  printing  of  mining  MAPS  of  th<‘  depart¬ 
ments  of  Vallenar  and  Freirina,  as  well  as  for  the  coal  maps  of 
Collinco,  Province  of  Arauco. - A  National  FORESTAL  EXPO¬ 

SITION  was  held  in  Santiago  in  September  last.-  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Chile  has  ratified  the  WIRELESS  telegraph  convention  con¬ 
cluded  and  signed  in  London  on  .July  5,  1912.-  -A  ])lan  for  the 
establishment  of  an  electric  TRAMWAY  in  Talca  has  been  approved 
by  th(*  Fcileral  Government. 


Dr.  Carlos  Cortes  Lee  having  declined  the  appointment  of  MIN¬ 
ISTER  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION,  the  President  conferred  the 
post  on  Emilio  Ferrero,  who  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
on  August  13  last. - The  STATl'E  of  Jos6  Rufino  ('uervo,  the  cele¬ 

brated  ('olombian  philologist,  was  unveiled  in  San  Ignacio  square 
in  Bogota  on  duly  1 7  of  the  present  year. - The  section  of  the  elec¬ 

tric  TRA^rWAY  in  Bogota,  between  San  Francisco  and  Las  Cruces 

plazas,  was  opened  to  public  traffic  on  July  20,  1914. - A  law  has 

been  enacted  appropriating  $20,000  for  the  erection  of  a  SANITARY 
STATION  at  Tumaco.  The  construction  work  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  Sanitary  Board  of  the  Pacific,  the  board  of  health 
physicians  at  Tumaco,  and  the  prefect  of  the  province. - The  Min¬ 

ister  of  Public  Works  has  contracteil  with  Joacpiin  de  Mier  for  the 
SANITATION  of  the  port  of  Riohacha. — —The  Conversion  Board 
has  contracted  with  the  Remington  Co.,  of  New  York,  for  16  IRON 
SAFES  to  be  used  in  guarding  the  funds  of  the  Nation.  Each  of 
these  safes  is  to  have  a  special  combination  lock  that  will  require  the 

use  of  three  keys  to  open  the  same. - A  new  building,  costing 

$60,000,  has  been  completed  at  Cartagena  for  the  use  of  the 

COURTS. - Theodore  Prees,  a  German  naturalist  representing  a 

number  of  scientific  societies,  was  recently  in  the  region  of  Caqueta 
engaged  in  the  study  of  BOTANY,  ethnography,  sociology,  and 

geography.- - The  National  Academj*  of  History  has  arranged  for 

an  annual  LITERARY  CONTEST  in  which  a  prize  will  be  given  for 
the  best  historical  essay  presented.  The  subject  of  the  contest  is  to 
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be  announced  on  November  1  of  each  year.  The  subject  for  the 

present  year  is  “Narino’s  campaign  in  southern  Colombia.” - 

According  to  press  reports  the  PETROLEUM  Exploration  Co., 
with  a  capital  of  $100,000  gold,  has  been  reorganized  in  Carta¬ 
gena. - At  the  present  time  63  newspapers  are  published  in  Bogota, 

11  of  w’hich  are  dailies.  Cartagena  prints  2  daily  papers,  Barran- 
quilla  10,  and  Medellin  4. - The  workmen  of  Bogota  have  an  under¬ 

standing  by  virtue  of  which  they  are  to  discard  the  use  of  STRAW 
HATS  and  the  blanket  or  covering  knowm  as  the  “poncho,”  substi¬ 
tuting  in  their  place  caps  and  jackets  similar  to  those  used  by  North 

American  and  European  workmen. - The  EXPORTS  OF  COFFEE 

from  the  department  of  Antioquia  during  the  first  half  of  1914 
amounted  to  115,496  sacks.  The  estimated  exports  for  1914  are 

231,000  sacks  in  comparison  with  161,027  in  1913. - In  1913  the 

CONSULAR  FEES  of  Colombia  aggregated  $765,404  gold,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $612,211  in  1912  and  $451,273  in  1911.  The  cost  of  col¬ 
lection  was  from  8  to  14  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts. - The  work 

of  extending  Puerto  Colombia  WHARF  is  being  rapidly  pushed  for¬ 
ward. - A  WINERY  has  been  established  at  Socorro  by  Ernesto 

Vdlalba.  This  plant  is  giving  excellent  results,  the  grapes  grown  in 

the  vicinity  being  equal,  it  is  said,  to  the  best  grapes  of  Spain. - 

The  President  has  appointed  governors  of  the  following  departments; 
Department  of  Antioquia,  Gen.  Pedro  J.  Berrio;  Atlantico,  Dr.  Teo- 
dosio  Goenaga;  Bolivar,  Dr.  Ramon  Rodriguez;  Boyacd,  Dr.  Ale¬ 
jandro  Motta;  Caldas,  Seiior  Jos6  Ignacio  ViUegas;  Cauca,  Dr.  Miguel 
Arroyo  Diez;  Valle,  Gen.  Jos6  A.  Pinto;  Cundinamarca,  Senor  Jos6 
Ram6n  Lago;  Santander,  Dr.  Rafael  Neira;  Huila,  Seiior  Alejandro 
Villorla;  Magdalena,  Dr.  Rafael  de  Armas;  Narifio,  Gen.  Justo 
Guerrero;  Santander  del  Norte,  Dr.  Imis  Febres  Cordero;  and 

Tolima,  Senor  Alejandro  Caicedo. - Seiior  Leopoldo  Cajiao  has 

been  appointed  director  of  POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS,  and  Dr. 
Francisco  Tafur  secretary  to  the  President  of  the  Republic. 


In  July  last  the  President  of  the  Republic  addressed  a  special 
message  to  the  House  of  Deputies  recommending  the  establishment 
of  an  AGRICULTURAL  MORTGAGE  BANK.  The  message  was 
accompanied  by  a  proposed  bill  which  provided,  among  other  things, 
the  following:  That  the  business  of  the  bank  shall  consist  in  the  issue 
of  mortgage  bonds,  the  collection  of  sums  due  the  bank,  the  payment 
of  interest  to  the  holders  of  mortgage  bonds,  and  the  liquidation  at 
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par,  out  of  tlu'  amortization  fund,  of  mortgajie  bonds  when  tln*y  fall 
due.  The  bonds  are  to  b('  issued  in  denominations  of  .^0,  100,  200, 
500,  and  1,000  colones  (colon  =  $0,465)  or  the  etpiivalents  in  foreijin 
money.  These  bonds  are  to  be  issued  in  the  names  of  their  owners 
or  to  bearer,  as  may  be  desired,  and  are  transferable  and  ne<'otiable. 
Bonds  issued  in  the  names  of  the  holders  are  transferable  by  indorse¬ 
ment.  Mortgage  bonds  issued  on  property  are  payabh*  to  the  bank 
only  in  such  sums  and  for  such  period  of  years  as  may  be  specified 
in  the  contract.  The  interest  shall  not  exceed  10  per  cent  per  annum, 
the  amortization  fund  shall  not  be  less  than  1  per  cent,  and  the  fund 
for  the  expense  of  administration  shall  not  exceed  one-haK  of  1  per 
cent  per  annum.  The  bank  is  prohibited  from  issuing  bonds  except 
for  the  amount  of  the  mortgages  made  in  its  favor.  Each  mortgage 
bond  shall  be  recorded  in  a  special  register.  The  value  of  the  mort¬ 
gaged  property  shall  be  ascertained  by  one  or  more  experts  appointed 
by  the  bank.  The  proposed  bank  shall  be  called  “National  Agri¬ 
cultural  Mortgage  Bank,”  and  its  headquarters  shall  be  in  San  Jose, 
but  it  has  authority  to  establish  branches  and  agencies  in  other 
points  of  Costa  Rica  or  abroad,  if  it  should  deem  advisable.  The 
initial  capital  of  the  bank  shall  not  be  less  than  8,000,000  colones, 
which  may  be  increased  to  50,000,000  colones  if  business  transac¬ 
tions  should  so  require.  The  duration  of  the  bank  shall  be  for  a 
period  of  30  years,  during  which  time  it  shall  have  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  issuing  mortgage  bonds.  The  bank  may  have  two  sec¬ 
tions  -  one  commercial,  which  shall  be  subject  to  the  regular  banking 
laws  of  the  country,  and  the  other  the  mortgage  section.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  rate  of  interest  to  be  charged  by  the  commercial  section  shall 
not  exceed  10  per  cent  per  annum;  that  of  the  mortgage  section  8 
per  cent  for  loans  of  over  three  years  and  9  per  cent  for  shorter-term 
loans.  The  bank  may  also  issue  bank  notes.  The  proceeds  of  the 
mortgage  bonds  sold  abroad  shall  be  invested  in  Costa  Rica  in  new 
issues  of  mortgage  bonds.  The  capital,  shares,  bonds,  and  other 
property  of  the  bank  are  exempt  from  federal  taxation.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  is  authorized  to  expend  up  to  50,000  colones  in 
payment  of  the  expenses  re(juired  to  be  incurred  in  the  establishment 
of  the  bank,  and  is  also  authorized  to  issue  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  government  of  the  bank.-  The  Holland  DAIRY,  near  San  Jose, 
is  one  of  the  most  modern  and  completely  equipped  establishments 
of  its  kind  in  Latin  America.  The  plant  is  owned  by  Fernandez  & 
Co.,  who  have  a  large  number  of  high-grade  Holland  milch  cows. 
Butter  and  cheese  of  a  fine  quality  are  made  in  tliis  dairy.  The 
city  of  Limon  has  taken  preliminary  steps  looking  to  the  placing  of  a 
LOAN  of  $150,000  American  gold,  at  an  annual  rate  of  interest  not 
exceeding  8  per  cent  per  annum  and  2  per  cent  sinking  fund  after  the 
third  year.  The  object  of  the  loan  is  the  funding  of  the  municipal 
debt  and  the  improvement  of  the  streets  of  Limon. 
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The  work  of  laying  more  than  100, 000  meters  of  new  WATER 
MAINS  in  Ilabana  lias  been  finished.  The  mains  referred  to  belong 
to  the  new  plan  of  water  suiiply  in  the  Federal  capital.  The  installa¬ 
tion  will  be  complete  when  the  electric  pump  is  installed  and  in 
operation  at  the  Palatino  tanks.  According  to  the  statement  of  the 
city  engineer,  Senor  Ciro  de  la  Vega,  the  department  of  public  works 
intends  to  proceed  with  the  laying  of  new  mains  in  Vedado  for  the 

purpose  of  extending  the  water  service  in  that  suburb. - lion. 

Eldeberto  Farres  has  been  appointed  Minister  of  Cuba  near  the 

Government  of  Colombia. - Director  General  Sanguily  of  the 

MILITARY  AC'ADEMY  at  Ilabana  has  recommended  that  money 
be  appropriated  for  a  modern  building  especially  constructed  for  the 
needs  of  the  academy.  It  is  understood  that  a  plan  embodying  these 
features,  which  has  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
will  be  drawn  up  and  submitted  by  the  Executive  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Cuban  Congress. - The  town  of  Torriente  is  installing  an 

ELECTRIC  light  plant  which  will  furnish  light  and  power  to  the 
municipality.  The  building  has  already  been  constructed  and  the 
plant  is  expected  to  be  in  operation  in  a  short  time. - The  INFAN¬ 

TILE  COLONY,  which  has  been  in  operation  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Habana  for  about  two  months  by  the  National  Department  of  Health 
and  Charities,  under  the  auspices  of  the  local  board  of  health  at 
Triscornia,  the  object  of  which  has  been  to  provide  outdoor  life  to 
indigent  children,  has  closed  its  work  for  the  season.  During  the 
two  months  in  which  it  was  in  operation  it  enabled  more  than  700 
children  to  spend  a  number  of  weeks  in  the  country,  and  provided 
them  with  sea  bathing,  open-air  life,  and  nourishing  food.  It  has 
been  decided  to  open  the  colony  next  year  at  an  earlier  date  in  the 

season. - A  new  STEAMSHIP  LINE  has  been  established  to  ])ly 

between  Cuban  ports,  the  Isle  of  Pines,  and  New  Orleans.  For  the 
present  two  steamers  wiU  be  used  in  this  service,  making  the  round 
trip  in  about  12  days.  Special  attention  is  to  be  given  to  both  freight 

and  passenger  traffic. - The  official  report  just  published  for  the 

University  of  Ilabana  for  the  scholastic  years  1911-12  and  1912-13 
shows  a  steady  growth  of  the  institution.  The  total  enrollment  for 
the  last  named  year  was  1,118,  of  whom  264  were  in  the  College  of 
Letters  and  Science,  632  in  the  College  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy, 
48  in  the  College  of  Law,  and  174  in  two  or  more  of  these  departments. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing  610  students  in  the  Republic  of  Cuba 
took  examinations  in  the  university  after  pursuing  their  studies  in 
other  institutions  or  privately.  During  the  year  referred  to  246 
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degrees  were  conferred  by  the  university,  50  of  which  were  from  the 
College  of  Letters  and  Science,  108  from  the  College  of  ^Medicine, 
Pharmacy,  and  Dentistry,  and  88  from  the  College  of  Law.  The 
budget  of  the  university  for  the  year  1912-13  was  $404,370,  of  which 
$322,200  were  expended  for  instruction,  $4,800  for  traveling  fellow¬ 
ships,  $25,250  for  equipment,  and  $52,120  for  administration  and 
service. - The  Cuban  cruiser  Cnha  participated  in  the  CENTE¬ 

NARY  CELEBRATION  of  the  American  flag  held  in  Baltimore  in 

September  last. - On  August  15,  1914,  the  President  of  the  Republic 

laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  MONLMENT  which  is  being  erected  in 

Matanzas  in  honor  of  the  Cuban  poet,  Jose  Jacinto  Milanes. - The 

Uispano  American  Navigation  Co.  proposes  to  inaugurate  a  monthly 
STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  between  Spain  and  Cuba,  using  the  steamers 
Joaquin  Mambn'i,  Emilia  S.  de  Perez,  and  Catalina  Perez.  Barcelona, 
Valencia,  Malaga,  Cadiz,  and  Santiago  de  Cuba  will  be  ports  of 
call. - President  Menocal  has  signed  a  decree  suspending  the  SANI¬ 

TARY  ORDINANCES  for  60  days.  The  new  ordinances  went  into 

effect  on  September  1  of  the  present  year. - An  order  has  been 

issued  forbidding  druggists  from  selling  morphine,  cocaine,  and  other 
derivatives  of  opium,  except  on  physician’s  prescriptions.  Violators 
of  the  law  are  subject  to  heavy  penalties. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


The  Consuelo  Sugar  Co.,  a  corporation  organized  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating 
sugar  cane,  manufacturing  sugar,  raising  stock,  and  engaging  in  other 
related  industries  on  the  Consuelo  plantation,  situated  in  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  San  Pedro  de  Macoris,  recently  requested  permission  of 
the  Dominican  Government  to  bring  into  the  country  1,200  laborers 
from  the  neighboring  Antilles  to  work  during  the  grinding  season  of 
1914-15.  This  permission  was  granted  the  company  on  tlie  condition 
that  it  repatriate,  at  its  own  expense,  immigrants  whose  moral  con¬ 
duct  should  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land  or  a  menace  to  public 
order.  The  company  likewise  agreed  to  send  out  of  the  country 
such  of  these  immigrants  as  might,  through  sickness,  be  rendered 
unfit  for  work.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  markets  of  tlie 
world  has  stimulated  the  sugar  industry  of  the  Republic,  and  many 
planters  are  contemplating  increasing  to  a  very  considerable  extent 

their  acreage  of  sugar  land. - A  recent  executive  decree  provides 

that  importers  of  ALCOHOLIC  PRODUCTS  on  which  the  law  im- 
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posos  ii  duty,  and  wliicli  products  arc  not  received  in  uccordiiuce 
witli  tlve  manifest,  due  to  breakage  or  otlier  causes,  are  entitled  to 
reimbursement  for  the  excess  ])ayment  of  duties,  })rovided  tlie  claim 
is  accompanied  by  a  customs  <-ertificate  verifying  the  overpayment, 
('hums  of  this  nature  must  be  made  witliin  eight  days  after  the  arrival 
of  the  vessel  bringing  the  liciuors  on  vhich  duty  was  paid,  otherwise 
the  consideration  of  the  claim  is  barred. - 'Die  sugar-<'ane  planta¬ 

tion  known  as  the  Central  Romana,  after  securing  the  j)roper  govern¬ 
mental.  authority,  has  {daced  on  its  wireless  telegraph  tower  a  white 
lixed  LIGHT  of  tin*  same  candle])ower  as  those  carried  by  large  ves¬ 
sels  on  their  masts.  The  light  is  in  north  latitude  18°  25',  and 
tiS°  57'  15"  w'est  longitude,  and  is  105  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea. - Acc(u-ding  to  the  Official  Gazette  of  the  Dominican  Govern¬ 

ment,  in  its  issue  of  July  29  last,  the  following  MINES  have  been  de¬ 
nounced:  By  Jidio  Pichardo  &  Co.,  a  gold  mine  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
San  Cristol)al,  Province  of  Santo  Domingo;  by  Lugo,  ('abral,  and 
Rodriguez,  gold,  copper,  iron  and  gold  placer  mines  on  Giierra  Creek, 
near  the  Bani  River,  commune  of  Bani,  Province  of  Santo  Domingo; 
by  De  Pool  and  Rodriguez,  gold,  copper,  iron  and  silver  mines  at 
Alcarrizos,  ])rovince  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  by  Julio  Pichardo  &  Co., 
gold  ores  and  auriferous  sands  at  various  points  in  the  province  of 

Santo  Domingo. - A  tobacco  comj)any  entitled  ‘‘Compania  An6- 

nima  Tabacalera,”  with  a  capital  of  $J()5,()0()  American  gold,  has  been 
organized  in  the  city  of  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros,  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  the  tobacco  and  cigarette  factory  of  Sollner  A  Co., 
located  in  Santiago  and  o])erated  under  the  name  of  ‘‘La  Habanera," 
as  well  as  the  Nadal  cigarette  factory  situated  in  the  city  of  Santo 
Domingo,  together  with  all  trade-marks,  secret  processes,  etc.  The 
new  company  proposes  to  continue  the  manufacture  of  the  same 
brands  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  hitherto  made  by  the  companies 
refeiTed  to,  and  intends  to  do  business  on  a  larger  scale.  R.  Sollner 
is  president  of  the  company  and  E.  Piola,  secretary. 


'I'he  following  c.xcerpts  from  the  Tliirty-ninth  and  Fortieth  An¬ 
nual  Reports  of  the  (’ouncil  of  Foreign  Bondholders  (London)  is  of 
interest  as  showing  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  the  prestud  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Ecuador  to  meet  its  financial  obligations; 

The  council  arc  >i;ia(l  to  report  that  ticn.  Plaza  ai)pears  deterniincd  to  carry  these 
satisfactory  assiirances  into  effect.  In  the  ten  months  from  March  to  December  the 
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payments  made  for  the  service  of  the  railway  bonds  have  amounted  to  nearly  £190,000, 
or  about  £40,000  in  excess  of  the  sum  fixed  by  the  contract  of  30th  September,  1908. 

With  the  funds  thus  remitted,  not  only  have  the  whole  of  the  arrears  of  interest  and 
sinking  fund  on  the  prior  lien  bonds  been  cleared  off  and  the  current  service  duly 
met,  but  the  coupon  on  the  5  per  cent  first  mortgage  bonds,  due  July,  1910,  was  paid 
January  2,  1913,  leaving  a  balance  of  about  £18,000  to  be  carried  forward.  *  *  * 

This  changed  condition  of  affairs  reflects  credit  on  the  Government  of  Ecuador, 
and  if  they  continue  their  present  wise  policy  of  strictly  observing  their  obligations, 
confidence  in  the  Republic’s  credit,  which  has  been  rudely  shaken  by  the  events  of 
the  last  three  years,  will  be  restored.  (Thirty-ninth  Annual  Report.) 

It  is  .satisfactory  to  report  that  during  the  past  y'ear  the  Government  of  Ecuador  has 
continued  its  efforts  to  reestablLsh  the  credit  of  the  country.  In  addition  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  payment  of  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  the  prior  lien  bonds  of  the  Guayaquil 
and  Quito  Railway  Co.,  four  of  the  arrear  coupons  on  the  first  mortgage  bonds  were 
paid  off — viz,  January  2,  May  2,  September  16,  and  December  10.  During  the  16 
months  from  September,  1912,  when  President  Plaza  assumed  office,  up  to  the  end  of 
1913,  the  Government  remitted  upwards  of  £300,000  for  the  service  of  the  railway 
bonds,  so  that,  after  providing  for  the  above-mentioned  payments,  there  was  a  balance 
of  nearly  £24,000  to  be  carried  forward  to  the  current  year. 

The  service  of  the  salt  bonds  has  been  also  brought  up  to  date,  seven  amortizations 
having  taken  place  in  the  12  months  from  January,  1913,  to  January,  1914.  Out  of 
the  total  issue  of  these  bonds  nearly  40  per  cent  ha.s  been  already  paid  off.  (Fortieth 
Annual  Report.) 

The  consul  of  Kciuidor  in  Brussels  in  a  report  published  in  one  of 
the  daily  papers  of  Guayatjuil,  recommends  that  the  export  duties 
on  TOQUILLA  STRAW,  from  which  the  hats  commonly  known  as 
“Panama  hats”  are  made,  be  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will 
be  more  profitable  to  manufacture  the  hats  at  home  than  to  send  the 
straw  out  of  the  country  for  their  manufacture  abroad.  With  the 
object  of  encouragin"  the  industry  in  Ecuador,  the  consul  recommends 
a  reduction  of  export  duties  on  Panama  hats.  He  also  believes  that 
negotiations  should  be  entered  into  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela, 
the  two  other  countries  wliich  export  toquiUa  straw,  with  the  object 
of  inducing  them  to  cooperate  with  Ecuador  in  taking  such  measures 
as  will  encourage  the  development  of  the  hat  industry  in  all  of  the 
countries  where  this  straw  is  produced. - The  Senate  of  the  Con¬ 

gress  of  Ecuador,  which  assembled  in  the  regular  session  on  August 
10  last,  elected  Dr.  Baquerizo  Moreno  president  of  the  Senate,  Jos6 
Maria  Barona,  vice  president,  and  Enrique  Bustamante  L.,  secre¬ 
tary. - During  the  first  five  months  of  1914  the  exports  of  CACAO 

aggregated  545,535  quintals,  upon  which  a  duty  of  4.80  sucres  per 
quintal  was  charged. - -A  recent  executive  decree  prohibits  EX¬ 

PORTS  OF  PROVISIONS  and  other  articles  of  prime  necessity, 
with  the  exception  of  coffee,  cacao,  and  bananas,  until  such  time  as 
Congress  or  the  executive  power  may  otherwise  direct. - A  con¬ 

tract  has  been  made  with  the  General  Electric  Co.  to  install  a  plant 
for  furnishing  LIGHT  AND  POWER  to  the  city  of  Ambato, 


GUATEMALA 


The  President  of  Gnateinala  has  a})|)()inted  delegates  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  Congresses  and  conferences:  To  the  Nineteenth  International 
Congress  of  Americanists,  which  met  in  Washington  from  the  5th  to 
the  loth  of  October,  1014,  Senor  Joaquin  ^Mendez;  to  the  Sixth  Inter¬ 
national  Sanitary'  Conference,  which  will  be  held  in  Montevideo, 
Uruguay,  from  the  18th  to  the  21st  of  December  of  the  present  A^ear, 
Dr.  Alberto  Enrique  Toro  and  Dr.  Manuel  F.  Valle;  and  to  the  Second 
International  Congress  of  Popular  Baths,  which  was  schedtded  to 
meet  in  Brussels  from  the  7th  to  the  10th  of  August  of  the  present 

year,  Senor  Eugenio  Thiery. - According  to  reports  of  the  BANKS 

of  the  city  of  Guatemala,  during  the  first  half  of  the  j)resent  year  the 
profits,  plus  the  balance  from  the  previous  profit  and  loss  account, 
were  as  follows:  Occidental  Bank,  2,197,107.57  pesos,  (Uirrency  (paper 
peso  equals  about  6  cents  United  States);  Agricultural  Mortgage 
Bank,  441,795.28  pesos,  currency;  and  the  International  Bank  of 
Guatemala,  881,808.30  pesos,  currency.  The  net  earnings  of  the 
American  Bank  of  Guatemala  during  the  period  referred  to  were 
1,081,767.26  paper  pesos,  while  those  of  the  Bank  of  Guatemala  were 

2,020,604.96  pesos. - -Senor  Keginaldo  Wagner  has  been  appointed 

CONSUL  of  Uruguay  in  the  city  of  Guatemala. - Drs.  Ram6n 

Bengoechea  and  Juan  Padilla  Matute,  consuls  of  Guatemala  in  New 
York  and  San  Francisco,  respectively,  represented  the  Government 
of  Guatemala  at  the  F'ourth  International  Congress  of  Home  Educa¬ 
tion  which  met  in  Philadelphia  in  September  last. - In  the  depart¬ 

ment  of  Quezaltenango  in  April  of  the  present  year  there  were  678 
head  of  cattle  slaughtered,  410  head  of  sheep,  and  604  head  of  hogs. 
The  consumption  of  flour  in  the  same  department  during  the  montli 
referred  to  was  1,202  quintals,  of  which  1,018  quintals  were  native 
floTir  and  189  foreign. - The  dej^artment  of  Chiquimida  has  organ¬ 

ized  a  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE  to  look  after,  develop,  and 
promote  agricultural  interests  in  that  section  of  the  Republic.  The 
officei’s  of  this  board  are  as  follows:  Juan  Sagastume,  president,  and 

Pedro  A  Zea,  secretary. - A  NATIONAL  EXPOSITION  will  be 

held  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  from  October  26  to  81,  1914,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  progress  in  mining  and  the  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  country.  Exhibits  for  the  department  of  mines  will  be 
made  under  the  following  heads:  Geology,  mineralogy,  metallic* 
products,  geologic  and  mineralogic  maps  and  technical  work.  The 
industrial  department  will  consist  of  exhibits  of  iron,  steel,  and  other 
metals,  classified  as  smelters,  machinery,  blacksmithing,  coppering, 
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plumbinj?,  and  tinnin^.  Otlier  ])rin(*i])al  exhibits  re])reseni  the  wood 
industry,  construction  material,  ceramics  and  ])ottery,  fabrics  of  silk, 
w'ool,  cotton  and  other  fibei-s,  hats,  mats  and  baskets,  l•o])e,  leather, 
printin",  binding,  and  photojira])hy,  jewelry  ami  engraving,  fertili¬ 
zers,  fats,  wax,  soaps  and  candles,  gaseous  waters  and  sirups,  alco¬ 
hols,  beers  and  other  fermented  beverages,  chemical  industry,  drugs, 
food  products  and  allied  industries,  tobacco,  and  miscellaneous 
industries.  Under  the  latter  designation  there  will  be  exhibits  of 
glassware,  mirroi-s,  drawn  work,  cardboard  and  paper,  clothing  and 
underwear,  wax  flowers  and  fruits,  tailoring  and  embroidery.  The 
program  jirovides  for  62  classes  of  exhibits.  The  committee  of 
awards  is  to  ])resent  its  report  on  October  29.  It  is  understood  that 
some  of  the  exhibits  will  be  sent  to  the  Panama  and  San  Francisco 
expositions. 


The  National  Assembly  of  Haiti  has  recently  enacted  a  law  impos¬ 
ing  duties  of  SI. 20  per  barrel  of  240  pounds  on  common  salt  suitable 
for  culinary  purposes  imported  into  the  country.  -  With  the  object 
of  encouraging  throughout  the  Republic,  in  so  far  as  possible,  the  cul- 
livatiori  of  (X)TTON,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  issued  a  circular 
setting  forth  the  advantages  of  carrying  on  this  industry  on  a  large 

scale  and  the  consequent  wealth  it  would  bring  to  the  country. - .\n 

executive  decree  of  August  23  last  convoked  the  Congress  of  Haiti  in 
special  session  on  September  2,  1914,  with  the  chief  object  of  consider¬ 
ing  the  proposed  Bl'DGET  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  tlie  (lov- 

ernment  for  the  present  fiscal  year. - In  conformity  with  article  69 

of  the  constitution,  which  gives  to  the  legislative  power  the  right  to 
enact  laws  on  all  subjects  of  public  interest,  and  in  ^^ew  of  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  traflic  of  the  world,  and  bearing  in  mind 
the  excellent  location  of  the  PORT  OF  SAINT  NICOLAS  and  the 
desirability  that  the  Republic  of  Haiti  should  participate  in  the 
benefits  which  will  result  in  the  opening  of  such  a  great  interoceanic 
waterway,  the  ('ongress  ot  Haiti  has  enacted  a  law  authorizing  the 
President  of  the  Republic  to  negotiate  with  contractors  and  capitalists 
for  the  improvement  of  the  port  and  town  referred  to.  The  plans, 
estimates,  and  other  papers  in  connection  with  these  improvement 
works  shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  consideration  during  its 
next  regular  session.  The  works  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  out 
are  as  folhtws:  Installation  of  lighthouses,  construction  of  a  general 
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wharf  and  of  a  coaling  station,  erection  of  a  wireless  telegra[)h  station, 
repair  of  the  acpieduct  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  ships  in  supplying 
themselves  with  an  abundance  of  ])otable  w^ater,  repair  of  streets,  and 
the  reconstruction  or  repair  of  the  principal  edifices  of  the  port. 
Shoidd  the  wmrks  planned  be  successfully  completed,  it  is  undeniable 
that  this  ])ort,  due  to  its  remarkably  advantageous  geographic  loca¬ 
tion,  will  become  not  only  one  of  the  most  important  ports  of  the 

Republic,  but  will  soon  be  one  of  the  princi{)al  ports  of  the  Antilles. - 

i'he  Federal  (rovernment  has  called  for  bids  for  increasing  and  better¬ 
ing  the  services  of  the  POTABLE  WA'l'ER  supply  of  Port  au  Prince. 
Public  bids  have  also  been  reqiu‘sted  for  the  establishment  of  a  water 
sup{)ly  in  the  town  of  Petit  (foave. —  The  National  Assembly  has 
passed  a  bill  providing  for  the  taking  over  for  account  of  the  Oovern- 
ment  of  the  SCHOOL  OF  SITIVEYORS,  established  by  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  geometric  surveyors  at  Port  au  Prince  on  May  14,  1900. 


.V  recent  executive  decree  provides  that  from  the  sum  of  200,000 
pt>sos  appropriated  as  a  subvention  to  the  DAY  SCHOOLS  of  the 
Repuhlic,  189,785  pesos  be  distributed  during  the  10  school  months 
nf  the  economic  year  which  commences  August  1 ,  1914,  and  closes  on 
duly  .‘11,  1915,  the  payments  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  set  forth  in  the  decree.  The  amount  specified  of  the  sub¬ 
vention  referred  to  is  to  be  paid  to  tbe  municipalities  at  the  municipal 
capitals  or  county  seats,  in  accordance  with  article  1 7  of  the  Coile  of 
Public  Instruction,  for  the  use  of  at  least  a  school  for  boys  and  one 
for  girls.  Should  a  municipality  have  only  one  school,  the  subven¬ 
tion  wall  be  reduced  one  half.  The  remaining  10,215  pesos  are  spe¬ 
cially  intended  for  such  municipalities  as  may  have  native  Indians 
within  their  jurisdiction,  this  sum  to  he  used  in  their  instruction. 

- The  President  has  approved  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the 

National  SCHOOl.  OF  AUTOMOBH.ES.  These  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  consist  of  nine  articles  in  which  are  enumerated  the  age  and 
(qualifications  candidates  must  have  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  the 
school,  the  examinations  to  which  they  wdll  be  subject,  and  the 
hours  devoted  to  w'ork  and  for  ebuss  instruction  after  entrance  into 
the  school.  When  a  pu})il  has  acquired  the  necessary  knowledge  to 
drive  machines,  he  will  be  given  a  certificate  of  competency  by  the 
Department  of  Fomento. - ^.\ccording  to  data  published  in  the 
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ECONOMIC  REVIEW  of  Tegucigalpa,  the  number  of  bunches  of 
BANANAS  exported  from  Honduras  in  1913  was  6,333,582,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  5,897,279  in  1912. - The  CUSTOMS  REVENUES  dur¬ 

ing  the  first  five  months  of  1914  amounted  to  1,527,613  pesos,  as 
compared  with  1,215,527  pesos  during  the  same  period  of  1913,  or  an 
increase  of  312,086  pesos  in  favor  of  the  present  year. - On  Septem¬ 

ber  15  last  the  new  CUSTOMHOUSE  BUILDING  at  La  Ceiba  was 
opened  to  the  public.  The  building  was  specially  constructed  for 
customhouse  purposes,  and  is  one  of  the  many  evidences  of  the 
development  and  growth  of  the  progressive  city  and  port  of  La  Ceiba. 

- According  to  data  compiled  by  E.  M.  Lawton,  the  American 

consul  at  Tegucigalpa,  the  value  of  the  exports  of  Honduras  to  the 
United  States  in  1913  amounted  to  $4,136,854,  as  compared  with 

$3,452,929,  gold,  in  1912,  or  an  increase  in  1913  of  $683,925. - The 

PUBLIC  HIGHWAY  which  runs  from  Tegucigalpa  to  San  Lorenzo, 
a  port  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Honduras,  on  the  Bay  of  San  Lorenzo 
(Gulf  of  Fonseca),  and  which  is  known  locally  as  the  “Carretera  del 
Sur,”  is  130  kilometers  long,  and  has  a  width  of  from  7  to  12  meters, 
the  smaller  r^ddth  being  in  the  hilly  and  mountainous  sections  of  the 
country  traversed.  The  grades  over  most  of  the  mountainous  parts 
of  the  road  vary  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  descending  in  some  cases  as  low 
as  i  per  cent  and  rising  to  a  maximum  at  specially  steep  points  of  10 
per  cent.  Passenger  traffic  over  this  road  is  carried  on  by  saddle 
animals,  carriages,  stages,  and  automobiles,  while  the  ever  increasing 
freight  traffic  is  dispatched  by  pack  animals,  two-wheeled  oxcarts, 
automobiles,  and  other  vehicles.  The  trip  in  automobile  from  Tegu¬ 
cigalpa  to  San  Lorenzo  requires  six  hours,  it  being  eas\^  to  maintain 
an  average  speed  of  from  21  to  22  kilometers  her  hour.  By  carriage, 
stage,  or  muleback  the  journey  requires  two  days,  and  freight  is 
brought  over  the  road  in  carts  in  six  or  eight  days.  About  6,000  tons 
of  freight  annually  are  transported  over  this  highway,  and  50  two¬ 
wheeled  oxcarts,  approximately,  are  constantly  employed  in  the 
traffic. 


The  EIJEGTRIC  TRiWIWAY  CO.  of  the  City  of  Mexico  proposes 
to  actively  commence  work  in  the  near  future  on  the  tramway  line 
which  will  connect  the  Federal  Capital  with  the  city  of  Puebla.  It 
is  estimated  that  about  three  months  will  be  needed  to  complete  the 
line  after  the  commencement  of  construction  work.  A  summary 
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of  the  commerce  of  Mexico  for  the  first  eight  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  1913-14  shows  exports  to  the  value  of  108, '86,935.62  pesos,  or  a 
decrease  of  more  than  18  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  commerce 
of  the  same  period  of  the  previous  fiscal  year.  The  imports  during 
the  period  referred  to  were  16  ,352,222.72  pesos,  or  a  decrease  of 
nearly  22  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  imports  of  the  same  period 
of  the  preceding  fiscal  year,-  -  Tlie  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Colonization  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  has  authorized  Carlos  Casillas 
to  engage  in  the  exploitation  of  CHICLE  and  valuable  woods  encoun¬ 
tered  on  the  public  lands  of  the  Federal  Government  over  an  approxi¬ 
mate  area  of  62,000  hectares.  The  concession  is  for  a  period  of  10 
years,  the  concessionaire  agreemg  to  pay  to  the  Government  7  pesos 
for  each  mahogany  or  cedar  tree  felled,  1.50  pesos  for  each  tree  of 
construction  timber  cut,  50  centavos  for  each  ton  of  firewood  gath¬ 
ered,  30  pesos  for  each  ton  of  chicle  extracted,  and  50  centavos  per 
aimum  for  each  head  of  cattle  grazed  on  the  lands  covered  by  the 
concession.  If  the  exploitation  of  the  land  should  reejuire  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  railway  through  the  property,  the  concessionaire  is 
authorized  to  build  such  railway,  whi<*h  is  to  become  the  property  of 

the  Government  on  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  concession. - 

According  to  the  Official  Gazette,  a  contract  has  been  granted  for 
20  years  to  Salvador  Garcia  to  use  100  liters  per  second  of  the  waters 
of  the  Chapoloxo  Creek,  State  of  Puebla,  for  generating  ELECTRIC 
energy  for  industrial  and  lighting  purposes.  A  similar  concession  has 
been  made  to  Salvador  Garcia  to  use  500  liters  of  water  per  second 
from  Apatlaco  Creek,  State  of  Puebla,  to  be  used  for  generating 

electricity  for  lighting  and  power  purposes, - The  department  of 

public  instruction  of  the  Government  of  Mexico  has  issued  invitations 
to  the  governors  of  the  different  States  to  appoint  delegates  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  Fifth  National  CONGRESS  OF  PRIMiVRY  EDUCA¬ 
TION  to  be  inaugurated  in  Pachuca,  capital  of  the  State  of  Hidalgo, 
on  October  1  of  the  present  year.  It  is  planned  to  discuss  at  this 
congress  the  whole  field  of  primary  education  as  related  to  the  needs 

of  the  people  of  Mexico. - The  ACADEMY  of  San  Carlos  in  the  city 

of  Mexico  has  renovated  its  building  and  provided  additional  space 
for  the  use  of  the  school.  Seftor  Alfredo  Martmez  is  director  of  the 
Academy,  which  promises  to  be  well  attended  during  the  present 

school  year. - The  agricultural  school  at  Atzcapotzalco,  a  suburb 

of  the  City  of  Mexico,  has  added  a  course  of  instruction  on  SILK¬ 
WORM  culture  to  its  curriculum. - The  department  of  public 

works  of  the  Federal  District  has  contracted  with  Genaro  Alcorta 
for  the  construction  of  a  SEWER  between  the  Hidalgo  Guadalupe 
collection  reservoir  and  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Undido  River. 
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'PIk'  Aiiirricaii  of  Bluciiolds  piiblislu's  a  telegraphic  dispatch  stating 
that  the  SupriMue  Court  of  the  (iovermueiit  of  Xicaragua  has  issued 
an  ord<‘r  to  the  Civil  District  (’ourts  directing  them  to  take,  in  the 
shortest  possihh'  tiim',  a  comph'te  invt'ntory  of  all  tlu'  ciusi  s  at  prestmt 
in  the  courts,  whether  decided  or  pending  decision.  A  copy  of  the 
inventory  must  he  sent  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  work  is  to  l;e 
pressed  to  tin*  exclusion  of  all  other  judicial  matters  except  mar¬ 
riages  and  preventive  (‘inhargoes. - Mr.  Cormdius  FerrLs,  jr.,  who 

has  l)e<‘n  consul  at  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  and  Port  Antonio,  Jamaica, 
at  both  plac<  s  of  which  he  did  s|)lendid  work,  has  h<  <‘n  promote  d  to 
the  consulshij)  at  Bluelields.  Mr.  A.  J.  (Jan*,  former  consul  at  Blue- 

fields,  has  heeMi  transfi'rred  to  Port  Antonio,  Jamaica. - The  Blue - 

fields  Fruit  and  STEAMSHIP  Co.  has  derided  to  make  wee'kly  trips 
hetwe  en  liluedielels  anel  Rama,  eMn))loving  for  this  ])urj)e)se  the  rive  r 
stenime  r  Ilemely,  which  will  leave'  Bluefie  lels  een  Tue  selay  mornings 
anel  return  Weelne selays.  The  lull  in  the  malmgany  business  and 
otlu'r  cause's  have'  temporarily  ele  cre'ase  el  freight  shipme'nts  between 

Bluefielels  and  Kama. - Xatiemal  BANK  BILLS  to  the  numhe  r  of 

23,700  we'i’e'  re'ce'ntly  incinerateel  at  the  national  hank  in  Blue  fie'lds. 

The  hills  ratiged  in  eleneeminations  from  50  centave)s  to  100  pesos. - 

Press  reports  state  that  the  (Jove'rnment  has  prohihite  el  the  planting 
e)f  TOBAfX'O  eluring  the'  present  year,  as  the  ameeunt  een  hand  is 

consiele  re  el  suflicie'nt  te)  meet  the  elemands  of  the  ceuning  ye'ar. - A 

repre'sentative'  eef  the  Los  Ange'li's  MlXiXd  ('e).  recently  made'  a 
thorough  inspectiem  of  La  Luz  mine,  euiel  will  repeert  upon  the  husi- 
ne'ss  e)f  the'  company  in  X’icaragua.  Peter  Pe'terson  is  supe  rinte'ude  nf 

e)f  this  mine. - The  Tunky  Mining  Co.  in  the  Pis-Pis  district  is 

uiuh'r  the'  elire'ct  management  e)f  Maj.  Gillette,  feerme  rly  engage  el  in 

mining  in  Me'xicee. - The  Los  Ange  h's  Me  rcantile  Co.  at  Prinsapolka 

is  reporte  el  to  he  doing  a  flourishing  business  in  that  se  ction  of  the- 

Republic. - Judge  Otto  Schoe'iirich,  of  the'  Mixe  el  Cennmission,  has 

reported  to  the  Department  of  Foreign  Re'lations  that  7,76S  claims 
have*  been  presented  before  the  Mixed  ('eemmission,  repre  se'iiting  a 
total  of  over  $13,000,000.  Of  the  aggregate  numhe'r,  7,746  claims 
have  he'en  eiecided  and  amounts  allowed  totaling  $1,247,000.  The're' 
are  22  claims  remaining,  four  of  which  amount  to  em'r  $5,0()(‘,(>00. 
Of  the  claims  decided,  4,2i  2  have*  been  paid,  amounting  to  $15S,54S. 
and  che'cks  are  ready  for  the  payment  of  337  othe'r  claims.  The' 
commission  decided  these  7,746  claims  in  three  years  and  three* 

months,  or  at  the  rate  of  ove  r  198  claims  a  month. - X  he  daily 

newspape'i',  Fh  Xacieemilista,  which  was  te'inporarily  suspe'iuleel,  is 
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lignin  being  published  under  the  direction  of  (uni.  Jose  M.  Mon- 

cadn. - -An  executive  decree  of  August  7,  1014,  suspends  for  four 

months  the  exportation  of  rice  nnd  lieans. - Tin'  new  WATER 

company  at  Managua  will  supply  potable  water  to  the  city,  taking 
the  same  from  Lake  Managua,  about  one  kilometer  off  the  Xolotlan 
Beach.  'Phe  water  will  be  taken  at  a  depth  of  at  least  six  meters, 
and  the  plant  will  have  a  capacity  for  providing  2oi)  liters  of  water 
daily  for  a  population  of  lOO.OOO. 


'Phe  (lovernmcnt  of  Panama  lias  taken  the  necessary  steps  for  the 
establishment  of  a  DEPARTMENT  OF  AORICUI/IT’RE  similar  to 
those  maintained  by  other  countries.  Tlie  services  of  Prof.  ITenrv 
Pittier,  a  man  of  large  experience  and  (‘xtensive  knowleilge  in  tropical 
agri<‘ulture,  have  been  engaged  to  carry  out  tlie  preliminary  work 
connected  with  tlie  establishmejit  of  this  department.  Prof.  Pittier 
will  visit  the  different  departments  of  Panama  and  make  a  detailed 
report  to  the  Govi'rnment,  and  the  information  eolle<ded  by  him  will 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  establishing  and  carrying  on  the  work. — 
Recent  advices  state  that  the  (lovernmcnt  of  Panama  has  arranged 
to  maintain  ten  LKlUTll'OrSES  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  Re¬ 
public.— — An  interpretation  of  tin*  MARRIAGE  LAW  of  the  R(‘- 
public  has  been  cireuJati'd  by  th(‘  Government  of  Panama  to  the 
(‘Ifect  that  no  marriage  ceremony,  unless  peifornied  by  a  Catholic 
priest  or  a  duly  authorized  judge,  shall  be  valid  in  the  Republic,  and 
that  only  such  marriages  shall  be.  recorded  In  tin*  general  registry 
kept  for  the  purpose.  Protestant  ministers  and  Jewish  rabbis,  who 
perforin  marriage  ceremonies,  an*  required  to  notify  the  proper 

authorities  of  such  marriagi's. - On  the  recommendation  of  Sr. 

J.  E.  Lefevre,  secretary  of  the  Legation  of  Panama  in  Washington, 
the  Rockefeller  Institute  has  sent  Lr.  1  Tackett  to  Panama  to  study 
and  discover,  if  possible,  means  of  combatting  the  diseiuse  known  lus 

usinariacis  or  TROPICAL  ANEMIA. - The  consul  of  Venezuela  in 

Panama  hius  taken  possession  of  the  space  allotted  to  the  Republic  of 
Venezuela  at  Panama  City  for  exhibition  purposes  at  the  National 
Exposition,  and  wiU  have  the  \TlNEZrELAN  BUILDING  erected 

on  this  ground. - Under  date  of  August  28  the  Government  of 

Panama  prohibited  the  exportation  of  RICE  on  hand  at  that  time  in 
the  Republic,  or  which  may  be  imported  in  future,  until  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  occasioned  by  the  European  war.— — The  night  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  COMMERCIAL  INSTITUTE  of  Panama  requires  for 
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its  three-year  eoui-se  the  study  of  the  following  subjects:  Commercial 
correspondence,  English,  arithmetic,  stenography,  typewriting,  geog¬ 
raphy  and  commercial  history. - The  tramways  of  the  city  of 

Panama  have  conceded  special  rates  to  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  going 
to  and  returning  from  school  in  the  Federal  Capital. - The  Govern¬ 

ment  of  Panama  has  approved  a  contract  made  in  Bocas  del  Toro 
by  J.  M.  Keyes,  a  representative  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  with  If.  M. 
Field,  for  the  construction  of  the  Almirante  aqueduct,  dam,  and 
reservoir  after  plans  made  by  order  of  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
viovernment.— — The  contract  made  with  Albert  J.  Froelich  by  the 
Department  of  Fomento  for  the  construction  of  a  STADIUM  or 
hippodrome  at  Las  Sabanas  near  the  City  of  Panama,  has  been  can¬ 
celed  by  the  Government  for  nonfulfillment  of  the  terms  of  the 
jigreement.  The  deposit  of  500  balboas,  which  the  concessionaire 
made  with  the  National  Bank  as  a  guarantee  of  the  faithful  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  stipulations  of  the  contract,  has  been  declared  forfeited 
to  the  Government. — -—On  July  15,  1914,  there  was  on  hand  in  cash 

in  the  public  treasury  250,195.78  balboas. - The  Santa  Ana 

SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  in  the  city  of  Panama  is  the  largest  school  of 
its  kind  in  the  Republic.  It  has  23  grades,  702  enrolled  pupils  with  an 

average  attandance  of  574,  and  employs  32  teachers.- - Isaac 

Brandon,  president  of  the  Panama  American  Corporation,  has  been 
authorized  by  the  municipal  council  of  the  city  of  Panama,  to  erect 
two  iron  tanks  in  the  city  limits  on  the  beac:h  adjoining  the  San 
Jos6  wall,  at  a  distance  of  not  less  than  240  feet  from  any  building,  to 
be  used  as  PETROLEUM  DEPOTS  for  the  electric  light  and  power 
plant  of  the  Federal  Capital. 


Nothing  shows  so  clearly  the  material  development  of  a  country 
as  the  steady  increase  of  its  commerce.  The  exports  of  Paraguay 
have  increased  during  the  last  10  years  from  3,196,269  gold  pe'sos 
(gold  peso  =  $:.9647)  in  19C4  to  5,630,928  gold  pesos  in  1913.  In 
1908  the  e'xports  of  Paraguay  aggregated  $3,867, ( 94;  in  19r9, 
$4,992,814;  in  1910,  $4,789,  65;  in  1911,  $4,828,917,  and  in  1912, 
$4,235,723.  Among  the  principal  EXPORTS  of  Paraguay  are  Ye  rba 
mate  or  Paraguayan  tea,  timbe  r,  quebracho,  fruits,  such  as  orange  s 
and  tangerines,  tobacco,  hides,  eiuebracho  extract,  drii  d  meat,  and 
bee  f  extract.  The  chie  f  imports  we  re*  made  up  of  textile  s,  foodstuffs, 
hardware,  liquors,  drugs,  clothing,  hats,  etc.  The  imports  of  Paraguay 
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ros<i  from  $4,072,953  in  1908  to  $0,252,480  in  1910. - The  Prosidont 

of  tho  R('pul)lic  has  signe  d  a  DECREE  organizing  the  National  De- 

{)artm(‘nt  of  Engimers. - The  NATIONAL  DAIRY,  a  new  and 

important  industry,  was  inaugurate  d  at  Asuncion,  capital  of  Paraguay, 
in  July  last.  7  he'  dairy  is  eejuipped  with  aU  moele  rn  apparatus  and 
appliance  s  use  el  in  the  hanelling  e)f  milk,  and  the  manufacture  of 
hutte  r  and  che  e  se.  Owing  to  the'  large  number  of  cattle  in  Paraguay 
and  the  growth  of  the  stock-raising  industry  of  the  Republic,  it  is 
be'lu'Ve  el  that  the  daii'y  industry  will  eleve  lop  a  ste  ady  growth  and 
that  the  new  enterprise  will  be  profital)le  from  the  beginning  e)f  its 

business  o])e rations. - J'^ome  of  the  prominemt  members  of  the 

(ierman  colony  residing  in  Asuncion  have  organized  a  OERMAN 
SCHOOL  in  the  Fe  de  ral  capital,  \\he  re  children  of  German  parentage 
may,  without  ne  gle  cting  the  Spanish  language,  cultivate  the  language 
e)f  the  ir  Fathe  rland  and  famUiarize  themse'lve  s  with  the  customs  and 

ideals  of  the  German  people. - Prof.  R.  Chodat,  representing  the 

Fe  ele  ral  Roeird  of  Switze  rland,  is  now  in  Paraguay  engage  d  in  SCIEN¬ 
TIFIC  WORK  intruste  d  to  him.  Prof.  Chodat  is  famous  throughout 
the  entire  scientific  world  on  account  of  his  important  works  in  the  fie'ld 
e)f  botany  and  for  his  studies  of  the  flora  of  Paraguay.  In  company 
with  two  assistants  Prof.  Chodat  propose  s  to  trave-l  through  Paraguay, 
studying  the  plant  life  of  the  country  with  re  lation  to  the  diffe  re'nt 

zones  of  the  Republic. - In  July  last  the  NEW  MINISTER  of 

Cruguay,  Senor  Dn.  Alfredo  Silva  y  Atufia,  presented  his  ere  ele  ntials 

and  was  received  by  President  Schere'r. - -Anew  COLONIZATION 

('OMPANY  has  been  definitely  organize  d  by  Argentine  ceipitalists  for 
the  se  ttlememt  of  Paraguayan  lands.  The  prope  rty  of  the  company 
consists  e)f  2r),()0()  he  ctares  of  Paraguayan  lane!  to  the  south  of  the 
Caaguazu  River  and  to  the  east  of  VUlexrica,  between  the  Monday  or 
Veragua  Rive  r  einel  the  Capubory  Creek.  1  he  company  wUl  e  stablish 
a  numbe  r  of  agricultural  and  stock  raising  colonie  s.  Lots  of  from 
20  to  490  hectare  s  will  be^  sold  only  to  colonists  at  fixe  d  price  s  on 
long-time  payments  without  inte  re  st.  A  large  discount  will  }>e  made 
to  purchase  rs  of  lots,  who  pay  cash. 


With  the  object  of  remdering  less  acute  the  public  necessities  of  the 
moment  anel  of  avoieling  greater  injuries  to  commerce,  the  President 
of  the  Republic  issued,  on  August  6  of  the  present  year,  a  decree 
establishing  a  MOR  ATORILTd  of  30  days,  commencing  with  August  8, 
covering  banking  and  commercial  transactions.  A  later  decree, 
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dated  August  S,  provided  that  within  the  terms  of  the  moratorium, 
hanks  would  he  required  to  pay  in  full  balances  in  account  current 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  decree,  amounted  to  £5  or  less,  and  that  on 
bank  balances  exceeding  £.5,  an  amount  equal  to  o  per  cent  of  the 
total  credit  shall  be  paid.  For  tin*  purpose*  of  r(*t*stablishing  confi¬ 
dence,  which  had  been  impaired  by  tin*  European  war,  the  President 
of  Peru,  acting  under  the  authority  of  Congress,  issued,  on  August  !>, 
1014,  two  decrees,  one  of  which  prohibits  exports  of  provisions,  cattle, 
and  coal,  and  the  other  provides  tliat  no  industrial  concern  shall  dis¬ 
charge  anv  of  its  workmen  without  giving  J4  hours’  notice  in  advance 
to  the  prefect  of  the  Province.-  According  to  a  telegraphic  dispatch 
the  Peruvian  CABINET,  oi^ani/.ed  on  August  22,  1014,  is  as  follows: 
Dr.  Aurelio  Sousa,  Chairman  of  tin*  Cabinet  and  Minister  of  Justice; 
Dr.  J.  Fernando  Gazzani,  Minister  of  Foreign  K(*lations;  Dr.  Fernando 
Fuchs,  Minister  of  Gov(‘rnment  and  Police;  Dr.  J.  Francisco  Tudela  y 
Varela,  Minister  of  the  Tn'asury;  Col.  Augusto  B(*doya,  Minister  of 
War  and  Marine;  and  Engineer  Francisco  Alayza  y  Paz  Soldan, 
Minister  of  Promotion  and  Public  Works.-  With  tin*  object  of 
avoiding  an  increase  in  the  price*  of  articles  of  prime  necessity  and 
their  unjustified  mono])ly,  during  the  first  few  days  of  August  tlm 
Peruvian  Government  empowere'd  the  municipaliti(*s  of  tin*  Republic 

to  fix  the  |)rices  of  the  articles  ref(*rred  to. - One  of  the  measures  of 

most  importance  promulgated  in  Peru  on  account  of  tin*  European 
war  is  that  concerning  BANK  ('I1P]CKS.  Congress  authorized  the 
banks  of  the  country  to  issue  checks  to  bearer  in  values  of  1,  5,  and  10 
Peruvian  |)ounds,  the  banks  guarantet'ing  pajunent  with  their  assets, 
including  their  gold  reserve  and  commercial  s(*curities.  These 
checks  are  not  to  be  issued  to  the  amount  of  more  than  £1,10(),()()0, 
and  are  to  be  redeemed  within  six  months  aftei’  p(*ace  has  been 
declared  between  England,  France,  and  Germany.  The  MONU¬ 
MENT  to  San  Martin,  which  is  to  be  erected  in  Peru,  will  soon  be 
shipped  from  C'atliz.  As  soon  as  it  is  known  when  it  will  arrive  in 
Callao,  the  date  on  which  it  will  be*  unveiled  will  be  fi.xed.  Tin* 
unveiling  will  be  witnessed  by  a  special  commission  from  the  Argentin<^ 
Republic. 


A  recent  law  has  been  promulgated  imposing  the  following 
INHERITANCE  TAXES:  On  direct  descendants  or  ascendants: 
Up  to  5,000  pesos,  \  per  cent;  from  5,000  to  25,000,  J  per  cent;  more 
than  25,000  pesos  up  to  100,000  pesos,  1  per  cent;  and  more  than 
100,000  pesos,  2  p(*r  cent.  Collateral  heirs,  second  degree  of  con- 
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saiifruinity;  I’j)  to  1  (),()()(»  posos,  ^  per  coiit;  over  10, (too  up  to  25,000 
pesos,  2  per  cent;  over  25,000  up  to  100,000  pesos,  .‘i  per  cent;  and 
more  than  100,000  pesos,  4  per  cent.  Collateral  heirs,  third  def;re{*  of 
consanftuinity:  I’p  to  25,000  pesos,  4  per  cent;  over  25,000  to  100,00() 
pesos,  5  per  cent;  more  than  100,000  pesos,  0  per  cent.  Collateral 
heirs,  fourth  degree  of  consanguinity:  Up  to  25,000  pesos,  5  |)er  cent; 
over  25,000  pesos  to  100,000  pesos,  (3  percent;  and  more  than  100,000 
pesos,  7  per  c('nt.  Relatives  further  removed  than  tlu*  degrees 
already  mentioned,  or  unrelated  persons:  Up  to  10,000  pesos,  7 
per  cent;  over  10,000  and  up  to  25,000  pesos,  S  per  cent:  more  tlnui 
25,000  pesos  and  uj)  to  100, 000  pesos,  9  per  cent;  and  more'  than 
10(),000  pesos,  10  per  cent.  Duritig  tlie  first  half  of  1914  there  wer(‘ 
in  the  city  of  San  Salvador,  1,42()  BIRTHS  and  1,000  deaths,  or  an 
e.xcess  of  births  ovc'r  deaths  of  420.  During  th(‘  saim*  period  there 
were  49  marriage's  and  7  divorces.  During  the  period  referred  to 
there  were  slaughtered  for  food  purposes  in  the  city  of  San  Salvaelor, 
10,;i7.‘l  head  of  cattle'  einel  he)gs,  the'  value's  e)f  which  were,  rt'spectively, 

5:17,000  pe'sees  einel  10,200  pe'seis. - Arrangements  have  been  made 

feir  the  installation  of  an  ELECTRIC  light  plant  at  Metajian,  which  will 

furnish  light  anel  power  to  the  city  anel  the  surrouneling  country. - 

The  survey  of  the  RAILWAY  from  Metapan  to  Ahuachupan  is 
fereigressing  rajiielly.  The  proposeel  line  will  open  up  to  e'lisy  traffic 

ii  rich  anel  fertile  section  of  the  country. - The  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS 

-VXD  ('RAF'rs  feir  girls,  founded  in  San  Salvaelor  by  Mrs.  Sara  de 
Zalelfvar,  has  been  temjiorarily  closed.  It  is  quite  probable  that  this 
school,  which  fills  a  long  felt  want,  will  reope'ii  its  sessiems  in  the  near 

future. - Xegotiations  are  uneler  way  for  the  establishme'iit  of 

WATERWORKS  at  San  Miguel  and  at  Santa  b^lena. - In  19i:i 

the  e.xports  of  the  Kepublic  of  Salvador  to  Great  Britain  were  valueel 
at  1,672, 055. s:i  pe'sos.  The  principal  items  of  I'xport  were'  as  follows: 
Zinc,  1,411  pounels,  valued  at  .‘1,226.20  pesos;  auriferems  silver,  4,S6S 
pounds,  valueel  at  165,:i97  pesos;  silver  bars,  l,4cS6  pounds,  valued  at 
94,81 6. 0:i  pe'sos;  slimes  or  tailings,  16,60:i  pounds,  valueel  at  235, 895.:i0 
pe'sos;  cotlee  in  pai'chnu'nt,  340,504  pounds,  value'el  at  85,120  pe\sos  ; 
cleaneel  cofl'e'e',3,415,lS7  pounels,  valueel  at  1,024,555.20  pe'sos;  balsam, 
4,078  iiounds,  valued  at  (>,185  pe'sos;  sugar,  589,930  pemnels,  value'el  at 
58,993.50  pe'seis;  ineligo,  40,196  pounels,  value'el  at  38,868.50  pe'seis;  anel 
75  package's  eif  miscellaneous  article's,  valueel  at  2,792.45  pesos.  The 
efxports  of  Salvaelor  to  Italy  eluring  the  same  year  amounteel  to 

2,861,692.87  pesos. - The  charter  of  the  Occiele'iital  BANK,  wheise 

heaelquarte'rs  is  in  the  city  of  San  Salvaelor,  has  been  authorized  to  in¬ 
crease  its  capital  to  £135,000,  equal  to  1,500,000  pe'sets  silve'r. - An 

KLECTRIC  light  and  jiower  jdant  was  re'Ci'iitlj"  ope'iu'el  to  the  public 
at  Acajutla.  ‘rhe  cemipany  has  instaUeel  more  than  900  lamps  for  the 
use  of  the  city  and  suburbs.  The  plant  is  owned  by  the  railway 
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company. - The  Congress  of  Salvador  r(*cently  granted  Seiior 

Carlos  Melendez,  President  of  the  Republic,  jiermission  to  withdraw 
from  his  office  for  a  period  of  seven  months,  counting  from  such  tim«! 
as  President  Melendez  may  designate.  Dr.  Alfonso  Quinonez  ^lolina, 
the  First  Designate,  will  be  President  of  the  Kepul)lic  during  the 

seven  months’  period  referred  to. - A  recent  law  limits  the  Drilling 

Company’s  (Compania  do  Perforaciones)  concession,  known  also  as 
the  Emilio  Mosonyi  concession,  to  the  drilling  of  ARTE.SI  AN  WELLS 
for  the  extraction  of  water,  but  exclusive  privih'ge  is  not  granted  the 
company  for  the  extraction  of  minerals  encountered  in  drilling  fof 
water,  although  such  minerals  may  be  extracted  by  the  company  in 
accordance  with  the  mining  laws  of  the  country.  The  same  law 
limits  the  Schlesinger  concession  to  th(‘  extraction  of  petroleum, 
petroleum  gas,  asphalt,  and  coal. 


URUGUAY 


The  President  of  Uruguay,  in  a  special  messagt*  to  Congi-ess,  asks 
for  authority  to  honor  the  memory  of  Jose  Marti,  th(>  father  of  Cuban 
independence,  by  placing  at  the  base  of  the  monument  erected  to 
Marti  at  llabana,  Cuba,  a  plate  with  an  inscription  maiiifesting  the 
thanks  of  the  Uruguayan  nation  for  important  services  rendtnd  the, 

Republic  of  lYuguay  by  the  Cuban  patriot. - The  executive 

pow<T  has  promulgatc'd  a  BANKiNC  LAW  which  provides  for  the 
nonconvtTsion  into  coin  of  the  baJik  bills  of  Uruguay  for  six  months, 
with  the  objc'ct  of  preventing  the  exportation  of  gold  coin  for  specu¬ 
lative  purposes  during  the  existence  of  the  European  war.  The 
Bank  of  lYuguay  is  authorizt'd  to  issue  5, 000, ()()()  p»sos  in  bank 
notes,  thus  making  its  total  issue  26,000,000  pesos,  an  amount  that 

is  perfectly  guaranteed  under  the  law. - An  AViATiDX  SCHOOL 

for  civilians  was  opened  in  Montevideo  in  the  early  j)art  of  last  August. 
The  school  is  eejuipped  with  two  aeroplanes  and  the  aerodrome  “T^a 

.\tldntida.  ” - Representatives  of  the  Central  Uruguayan  and 

Brazilian  railways  have  agre<'d  to  a  RAILWAY  TARIFF  rc'gulating 
the  transportation  charges  between  the  two  countries.  As  soon  as 
this  tariff  is  approved  by  the  OOVERNMEN’TS  in  intenst  it  will 

be  put  into  effect. - The  National  STOCK  CONOBESS  met  in 

Montt'video  early  in  August  of  the  present  year.  A  number  of 
in t<  resting  subjects  were  discussed,  and  it  is  believed  that  tlu'  Congr<  .ss 

will  be  of  great  value  to  the  stock  industry  of  the  country. - During 

the  first  six  months  of  1914,  12,18'),C60  kilos  of  Uruguayan  MEATS 
valued  at  2,.S.‘15,558  pesos,  were  imported  into  the  United  States 
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direct  from  Uruguay,  while  3, 9;)(), ()()()  kilos,  valued  at  741,000  pesos, 
entered  the  United  States  via  Liverpool.  This  makes  the  total 

imports  16,C8:),060  kilos,  valued  at  .‘],()76,558  pesos. - ARBOR 

DAY  has  been  obsc'rved  in  Uruguay  for  14  years.  In  the  c<'lebration 
of  August  15  last,  2  )0,000  childn  n  of  th(>  public  and  private  schools 
participah  d,  each  one  of  which  reci  iv<  d  a  brochure  explaining  tlu' 

advantagi  s  of  plaitting  trees  and  the  meaning  of  the  e(  riunony. - 

The  Congriss  of  Uruguay  has  passe  d  a  law  pn  scribing  the  measures 

which  should  be  adopted  to  avoid  accidents  to  workmen. - The 

Pre  sident  of  the  Ri'public  has  r<'(pi(sted  bids  feer  the  construction  of 
a  RA  LWAY,  toge  ther  with  the  ne  cessary  buUelings,  etc.,  from 
Tablada  to  connect  at  Say  ago  with  the  Uruguayan  Central  Rah¬ 
way.— — The  Senate  of  Uruguay  has  approved  the  ARBiTRATiON 
CONVENTiON  concluded  with  italy  on  November  29,  191‘),  for 
settlement  of  the  questions  arising  out  of  the  embargo  vessel  Maria 

Madre. - It  is  state'd  that  in  April  eiext  the  elemarcation  of  the* 

Uruguayan-Brazilian  BOUNDARY,  on  the  frontier  markeel  by  the* 
MeTim  Lagoon  and  the  Yaguaron  River,  in  accorelance  with  a  treaty 

of  19..9,  will  be  completed. - The  POL'.CE  IDENTiF^CATiON 

office  at  Montevideo,  in  accordance  with  the*  provisions  of  a  recent 
law,  must  identify  all  persons  detaine  d  on  a  criminal  charge  as  well 
as  the  corpses  of  the  unknown  eh  ael,  by  the  dactilogi’aphic  or  other 
identification  system.  Identification  cards  can  only  be  issued  by 

this  office. - The  Mortgage*  Bank  of  Uruguay  has  authorized  an 

issue  of  MORTGAGE  BONDS  to  the  amount  of  5,()()0,00()  pe'sos. 
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A  decree  of  August  27  reduces  the  expense  BUDGET,  beginning 
September  1,  1914,  25  per  cent.  This  reduction  eloes  not  affect 
public-debt  obligations  nor  obligations  contracted  uneler  interna¬ 
tional  treaties.  According  to  the  budget  as  originally  approved  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  for  1914-15  are  calculated,  respectively, 
at  51,809,540  boUvares  ($9,999,234).  The  expenditures  by  depart¬ 
ments  in  bolfvares  are  as  follows:  Interior,  12,147,363.24;  foreign 
relations,  1,514,426.79;  treasury,  13,617,627.10;  w^ar  and  marine, 
13,000,000;  fomento,  3,871,930;  public  works,  3,329,440;  and  public 
Instruction,  3,815,786.  In  addition  to  this  an  expenditure  of  512,- 
966.87  is  provided  for  under  the  heading  “Corrections  to  the 

budget.” - The  decree  of  August  1,  issued  wdth  the  object  of 

reconciling  the  CODE  OF  MINES  with  the  new  constitution,  pro- 
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vides  tliiil  titles  to  mining  projXMty  issued  hy  the  exeeutive  and 
contracts  concerning  the  exploitation  of  mines  shall  he  lus  follows;  ; 

1.  In  titles  of  mining  property  issued  hy  the  executive  and  in  con-  ] 

tracts  concerning  the  exj)loitation  of  mines,  a  clause  shall  he  inserted  # 

expressly  stating  that  the  former  shall  not  he  valid  nor  shall  work 

he  begun  on  the  latter  until  after  the  date  of  approval  hy  (\>ngress. 

2.  ’Fhe  term  in  which  verilication  of  denouncement  paj)^^;  prescribed 

by  the  code  in  article  43  and  in  paragraph  3  of  article  56  shall  he 
<H>unted  from  the  chiy  on  vvliich  Congress  approves  the  title.  Tlie 
Central  Sugar  FA(T()KY,  of  Zulia,  which  will  exploit  rich  sugar-  a 

cane  lands  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Maracaibo,  will  soon  he  installed.  The 
|)roductiveness  of  these  lands  is  such  that,  coupled  with  the  abun¬ 
dance  and  chea|)ness  of  labor  in  the  district,  the  company  entertains 
a  ho|)e  of  earning  large  profits  from  the  operation  of  the  factory 
fiom  the  very  beginning,  and  believes  that  the  sugar  from  this 
lact<ny  can  successfully  compete  in  foreign  markets  with  sugar 
from  other  countries.— — Simon  Musso  and  Juan  Argote  have  been 
appointed  CO.XSCLS  GKXEKAL,  respectively,  at  Habana  and  New 
Orleans. — ■ — The  COMMERCE  of  La  Guaira  in  1613  consisted  of 
57,358,638  kilos  of  imports,  18,288,035  kilos  of  exports,  and  40,466,- 

527  kilos  of  coastwise  trade. - A  boaril  has  been  organized  in 

(kracas  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  information  concerning  AGRI¬ 
CULTURE,  stock  raising,  and  manufacturing  in  the  Federal  dis¬ 
trict. - Misle  &  Co.  Jiave  established  a  steam  sawmill  in  (’aracas 

and  will  engage  in  the  j)reparation  and  sale  of  lumber  for  construc¬ 
tion  purposes.  -Work  on  the  Cai  (»ra  AQUEDUCT  is  being  rapidly 
pushed  forward,  and  the  neces.sary  machinery  for  the  successful 
operation  of  the  aqueduct  is  being  installed.  Carora  is  a  thriving 

city  and  business  center  in  the  State  of  Lai  a. - The  first  SlKiAR 

CEXTRAIj  in  the  Yaritagua  district.  State  of  Yaracuy,  will  soon 
be  established  at  the  Rodeo  plantation.  A  large  still  will  soon  be 
erected  and  will  be  ready  for  o])eration  soon  after  the  sugar  machin¬ 
ery  is  installed  in  the  factory. 
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